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Survey of the World 


There was pub- 
lisht on the 28th, 
by the Associated 
Press, an unofficial but apparently trust- 
worthy statement as to an important 
agreement between the United States 
and Japan concerning the policies of the 
two nations in the Pacific, and with re- 
spect to China. This agreement, it was 
asserted, not only contains a mutual 
guarantee that each nation shall respect 
the other’s territorial possessions in the 
Pacific, but also defines the attitude of 
each toward China, binding each to pro- 
mote and defend by all peaceful means 
Chjna’s independence and integrity, and 
to support the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity in the Chinese Empire for all na- 
tions. Moreover, it requires the United 
States and Japan, if complications should 
menace the status quo, to consult each 
other with a view to action in concert. 
The main body of the statement was as 
follows: 

“The agreement has been drawn up in the 
iorm of a declaration, and consists of. five 
articles, of which the following is an accurate 
and faithful description: 

“The first article gives expression to the 
wish of the two governments to encourage the 
free and peaceful development of their com- 
merce in the Pacific. 

“The second is a mutual disclaimer of any 
aggressive design, and contains also a defini- 
tion of the policy of each government, both as 
directed to the maintenance of the existing 
Status quo in the Pacific and to the defense of 
the principle of equal’ opportunity for com- 
merce and industry in China. 

“The third article contains a statement of 
the consequent ‘firm’ reciprocal resolution of 
each government to respect the territorial pos- 
sessions in the Pacific of the other. 

“In the fourth article the United States and 
Japan express their determination, ‘in the com- 
mon interest of all the Powers’ in China to 
support ‘by all peaceful means at their dis- 
posal’ the independence and integrity of China 


An Important 
Agreement with Japan 


and the principle of equal commercial and in- 
dustrial opportunity for all nations in the em- 
pire. 
“The fifth article mutually pledges the two 
governments, in the case of ‘the occurrence of 
any event threatening the status quo as above 
described, or the principle of equal opportunity, 
as above defined,’ to communicate with - each 
other for the purpose of arriving at a mutual 
understanding with regard to the measures 
they may consider it useful to take.” 


On the following day it was admitted at 
the State Department that an agreement 
of this nature had been completed, and 
that the American note awaited the sig- 
nature of Secretary Root, who was ab- 
sent from Washington. The agreement 
consists of a declaration by each Govern- 
ment, but it is understood that the two 
notes of declaration are substantially 
identical. Ratification by the Senate of 
an agreement in this form is not required. 
While such an agreement is nearly equiv- 
alent to a treaty, it does: not impose the 
obligations of one, and it has no specified 
term. It is now known that an agree- 
ment of this kind was first suggested by 
Ambassador Aoki to President Roosevelt 
about a year ago, when the battleship 
fleet was preparing to sail for the Pacific, 
and there was much talk of war with 
Japan. He then suggested a formal ex- 
change of notes defining the attitude of 
the two nations toward each other and 
toward the Pacific questions in which 
both were interested. But he did this 
without consulting the Japanese Premier 
and Foreign Minister. When he report- 
ed to them what he had said to the Presi- 
dent and asked for authority to proceed. 
he got no answer. When he asked again. 
the response was his recall. It was gen- 
erally believed that this was punishment 
for some act of his. After his return to 
Japan he was in disfavor at the Foreign 
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Office, but not with the Emperor. Fol- 
lowing the change of Government, when 
Katsura succeeded Saionji as Premier, 
the suggestion or proposition was re- 
newed at Washington by Ambassador 
Takahira, and with due authority. It is 
interesting to observe that the initiative 
was taken in both instances by Japan. 
Our Government, it is understood, has 
ascertained the attitude of other Powers 
toward this agreement. The assertion is 
made that it has their approval. Unoffi- 
cial reports say that official circles in 
Berlin regard it with the greatest satis- 
faction, as tending to dispose of all pos- 
sible reasons for a conflict in the: Pacific, 
to strengthen the policy of the open door 
for China, and to enable China to proceed 
with internal reforms undisturbed by fear 
of interference from abroad. Practically 
the same opinions are exprest in Paris 
and London. 


Governor A. B. Cum- 
Political Topics mins, of Towa, was 
elected Senator, last 
week, to succeed the late Senator Alli- 
son. He has been the leader of the re- 


form wing of his party in Iowa, and has. 


criticised the tariff with much severity. 
In his address to the Legislature last 
week he said: 

“T am deeply convinced of the justice and 
wisdom of the economic system which imposes 
protective duties upon imports, and with my 
voice and vote in the Senate of the United 
States I shall do everything in my power to 
preserve it. To me this established policy of 
the Republican party means duties upon com- 
petitive products high enough to fully protect 
the American producer in his home market 
against the unfair rivalry of other countries, 
but, upon the other hand, low enough to insure 
to the American consumer a fair American 
price. I am in absolute harmony with the defi- 
nition announced in the most recent national 
Republican platform. 


In a New York paper there was re- 
cently published a long story, asserting 
that in 1904 Secretary Hitchcock report- 
ed against granting a franchise to the 
Prairie Oil Company (a Standard Oil 
subsidiary) in Oklahoma; that President 
Roosevelt overruled the report; that af- 
terward the Standard contributed $100,- 
000 to the campaign fund; and that the 
Secretary was virtually removed from 
office because his regulations concerning 
such franchises were offensive to the 





Standard. On the 24th the President 
published a statement saying that he had 
called for the official reports and. had 
communicated with ex-Secretary Hitch- 
cock, and that the story was “false in 
every particular from beginning to end.” 
From Mexico, last week, Mr. Bryan 
sent for publication in this country the 
following explanation of his party’s de- 
feat: 


“Our party has been at a disadvantage in 

several ways. In the first place, it has been 
divided. The money question was the surface 
question when that division occurred, altho the, 
line of cleavage ran deeper than the money 
question. That division is practically healed 
and the Democratic party is now more united 
than has been the case since 1892. Then, the 
Republican party has had the advantage of 
having most of the large newspapers on its 
side. In fact, our.party had very little support 
from the metropolitan press in the North. 
Third, the Republican party has had the sup- 
port of big corporate interests who exert pow- 
erful influence over their employees. It has 
also had the advantage of having the Admin- 
istration, with an army of officeholders, whose 
salaries come from the public treasury and 
who therefore can be active in politics without 
interfering with their business. Added to this, 
the Republican party being in power in nearly 
all the Northern States, the local officers, State, 
county and city, are nearly all enlisted in behalf 
of the Republican party.” 
The Democratic party, he added, would 
still urge reforms and would “continue 
to be an educational influence” until it 
became “strong enough to secure con- 
trol of the offices.” Replying in his pa- 
per to the open letter in which he was 
urged to become an evangelist, he says 
that his work “lies in another line.” The 
war is not over, and he cannot desert 
with honor: 

“Mr. Bryan believes that those in public life 
have had an opportunity to apply the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity to present 
problems. Mr. Bryan is quite sure that his 
Jife work is in the study of the science of gov- 
ernment and in the discussion of public ques- 
tions from the standpoint of the interests of 
the common people as he understands those 
interests. This work he can do with tongue 
and with pen, and he finds an ample reward in 
the consciousness that he is serving his coun- 
trymen.” 

Timothy L. Woodruff, chairman of 
the New York Republican Committee, 
who had some support in the party and 
the Legislature as a candidate for the 
Senate to succeed Senator Platt, has 
withdrawn from the field in favor of Sec- 
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Taft he went to Hot Springs last week. 
He learned there, he says, that Judge 
Taft was “very desirous” that his Ad- 
ministration should have “the benefit in 
the Senate of the exceptionally valuable 
assistance which Mr. Root can render by 
reason of his intimate knowledge of all 
the important matters with which the 
Government has been concerned both at 
home and abroad during the McKinley 
and Roosevelt administrations.” 
Bed 
Chitaitiens Bent A statement filed at 
Publicit Albany shows that the 
y campaign fund receipts 
of the national committee of the Inde- 
pendence party were $45,502, of which 
William R. Hearst contributed $42,295. 
The remaining $207 was obtained by the 
sale of souvenir medals. Concerning C. 
P. Taft’s contribution of $110,000 to the 
Republican fund it is explained that it 
was made in several instalments and at 
times when there was no money in the 
committee’s treasury. Lars Anderson, 
who contributed $25,000, says that he 
seeks no office and that it would be a 
sacrifice for him to accept one. He ad- 
mires Judge Taft greatly, and his fam- 
ily is connected with Judge Taft’s by 
marriage. At the end of the campaign, 
the Republican national committee had 
$18,500 left in bank, and the Democratic 
committee $1,234. Of the $1,655,512 
received by the Republican committee, 
$528,000 was turned over to State com- 
mittees and expended by them. Of the 
Democratic committee’s $620,644, $142,- 
537. was spent for documents and $33,- 
786 for the speakers’ bureau. The re- 
ports of the national committees do not, 
of course, include all the contributions 
made to State and county organizations. 
The Democratic State Committee of 
New York received $206,380, and it does 
not appear that any part of this sum 
came from the national committee. Con- 
tributions to the New York Republican 
committee were $392,318, and the na- 
tional. committee gave $255,000 of this 
total. The National Publicity Law Or- 
ganization, of which Perry Belmont is 
president, gives notice that it will renew 
its efforts to secure the enactment of a 
Federal statute. It says, with special 
reference to recent experience under the 
New York law: 
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“All election laws and regulations are sub- 
ject to evasions or violations, intentional or 
unintentional, but seldom has a first experience 
under a new statute or regulation resulted in 
such public benefit or been so indicative of 
ultimate success. A check has been put upon 
the large secret contributions by corporations 
and individuals with the understanding that 
political debts are thus incurred by party or- 
ganizations. Stockholders and policyholders 
no longer helplessly witness the expenditure of 
corporate funds for political purposes. Cor- 
porations and candidates are protected against 
constantly increasing exactions. Enormous 
and unnecessary campaign expenditures, af- 
fording opportunity and encouragement to cor- 
ruption, have been materially diminished. It 
is now the accepted opinion that a contribution 
to a political committee has no right to secrecy. 
It is now admitted that campaign fund pub- 
licity is not an unnecessary interference with 
alleged individual rights, and that publicity is 
essential in determining the propriety of mo- 
tives prompting political contributions. Cam- 
paign money is now acknowledged to be public 
money.’ 


Je 
Justice for At the laying of the corner- 
the Negro stone of the new building of 


the colored Young Men’s 
Christian Association, in Washington, 
last week, the principal speaker was 
President Roosevelt. In the building 
there will be a gymnasium, bowling 
alleys, swimming pools, reading rooms, 
etc., and Mr. Roosevelt remarked that 
“the religious people, those standing 
highest in the colored churches, now 
appreciate, as they did not a quarter of 
a century ago, that innocent sports and 
amusements should be encouraged.” The 
building, he said, would be a tribute to 
the advancement of the colored race. 
White men should remember that justice 
to the colored man was demanded in the 
interest of all: 

“What is known as the race problem is one 
of the most difficult; and it exists in the North 
as well as in the South. But of one thing we 
can rest assured, and that is that the only way 
in which to bring nearer the time when there 
shall be even an approximately fair solution 
of the problem is to treat each man on his 
merits as a man. He should not be treated 
badly because he happens to be of a given 
color, nor should be receive immunity for mis- 
conduct because he happens to be of a given 
color.” 

We should all strive, he continued, to 
secure equal opportunities and rewards 
for all deserving men, whatever may be 
their color. It was the duty of the white 
man to see that the colored man had the 
same justice he would receive if he were 
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white, and the duty of the colored man 
to make himself a useful citizen and so 
to behave as to win the respect of his 
white ‘neighbor. “The performance of 
duty should be the test applied to white 
man and colored man alike”: 

“The first duty which each colored man owes 
both to himself and his race is to work for the 
betterment both of himself and his race; for 
its educational, but above all for its industrial 
and moral betterment. It is to the great isiter- 
est of the white people no less than of the col- 
ored people that all possible educational facili- 
ties should be given the colored people; and it 
is of even greater interest to both races that 
the colored man should steadily strive for his 
own industrial and moral uplift.” 


In conclusion he spoke of Mound Bayou, 
in Mississippi, a thriving town of 2,000 
people, which was founded a few years 
ago by negroes. All the residents are 
negroes, as are all who live in the neigh- 
boring country : 

“There is not a saloon nor a vicious resort 
of any kind in the town. There are some 6,000 
people on the tract of land of which the town 
is the center. This tract includes about forty 
square miles, all of it owned by the colored 
people themselves. Ten thousand acres of land 
are in a high state of cultivation. There is a 
big cotton crop, and in addition the colony 
produces four-fifths of the corn and hay it 
needs, with many hundreds of horses, mules, 
cattle, and hogs. In the town itself there are 
six churches and three schools. There is a 
bank with a capital stock of $10,000, which 
does a thriving business. There are saw mills, 
gins, blacksmith shops, bakeries; all without a 
white inhabitant in the neighborhood. The 
people are prosperous and singularly law 
abiding.” 

This, he said, was an object lesson full 
of hope for the colored people, and there- 
fore full of hope for the white people, 
“for the white man is almost as much 
interested as the colored man in seeing 
that the latter rises instead of falls.” 
as 
The Revolution The pn of the Hay- 
in Hayti tian overnment were 
routed by the rebel 
forces on the 28th ult., at Anse a Veau, 
which is 55 miles from Jeremie. They 
had been sent out under the command 
of General Cyriaque to attack the forces 
of General Simon. It is said that they 
left 300 dead on the field. President 


Alexis at once decided to send from Port 
au Prince a larger body of veteran sold- 
iers. The revolutionary movement has 
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spread northward from Aux Cayes, 
where it originated in the revolt of Gen- 
eral Simon, who for many years had 
been military commander of the southern 
part of Hayti. At last accounts Aquin 
and Jeremie were in the hands of the 
rebels. There are said to be three move- 
ments, instead of one. Simon hopes to 
be President, and his operations are in 
his own interest ; the uprising at Jeremie 
is in support of General Celestine Fouch- 
ard, now an exile in Jamaica, and the 
rebels in the neighborhood of Gonaives 
desire to promote the aspirations of Gen- 
eral Firmin. It was reported on the 25th 
(and believed at the capital) that Gen- 
eral Leconte, Minister of the Interior, 
had been captured by revolutionists at 
Jeremie and shot. He had gone to that 
port with a small force, had found the 
Haytian gunboat “Croyant” ashore there. 
had denounced her captain as a traitor 
and (it was asserted) had caused him to 
be executed at once. When the people 
protested against. his attempt to procure 
recruits there, he had two prominent citi- 
zens shot. Then the people attacked 
him, made him a prisoner, and put him 
to death. All this was believed by the 
President, who appointed a Cabinet offi- . 
cer to fill the vacancy. But Leconte ar- 
rived at the capital two days later. He 
had been captured but, with four offi- 
cers, had escaped in an open boat. In 
this they were at sea for two days with- 
out food. Leconte was responsible for 
the summary execution of eleven promi- 
nent Haytian politicians in March last. 
He denies that three men. were executed 
by his order at Jeremie. The United 
States has protested against the decree 
in which President Alexis ordered a 
blockade of the ports held by revolution- 
ists. Our Government will not recognize 
the blockade. Alexis admits that he can- 
not enforce his decree. It became 
known on the 2oth that the revolution- 
ists were marching upon Port au Prince, 
and the government troops hastily pre- 
pared to defend the capital. Foreseeing 
its capture, the Cabinet sent the Foreign 
Minister to Mr. Furniss, the Minister 
from the United States, and asked him, 
as dean of the Diplomatic Corps, to pre- 
sent to President Alexis the Cabinet’s 
request that he resign at once and con- 
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sent to the formation of a provisional 
government in which General Simon 
should be represented. They suggested 
that Simon should appoint two Cabinet 
officers, President Alexis two, and the 
Diplomatic Corps one. Mr. Furniss pre- 
sented the request to Alexis, who 
promptly refused to resign, saying he 
would fight to a finish. 


a 


The House of Lords, by the 
enormous vote of 272 
against 96, has rejected the 
Licensing bill, which had past the House 
of Commons by an equally overwhelming 
vote. Every effort was made to make 
the majority against it in the House of 
Lords as large as possible. First the 
Conservatives met in the residence of 
Lord Lansdowne, leader of the Opposi- 
tion, to the number of 200, and almost 
unanimously agreed to reject it. The 
resolution declared that, while the Union- 
ists are desirous of promoting temper- 
ance, it is impossible for them to support 
a measure that violates the principles of 
equity. There were only eight dissenting 
votes. Not since the Lords mustered to 
throw out Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
bill have they gathered in such numbers. 
They were brought from the three king- 
doms, those that had not attended for 
years. Two peers took the oath after 
many years’ neglect in order to take their 
seats and vote against this “attack on 
property.” Several others who hitherto 
have never entered their own chamber, 
wandered into the House of Commons. 
They gave the bill what Lord Fitzmaur- 
ice called a first class funeral. Fitzmaur- 
ice is a Liberal Cabinet Minister, and it 
was amusing to hear him gibing at his 
own brother, Lord Lansdowne, the Con- 
servative leader in the House of Lords, 
for shepherding so many peers who rare- 
ly came near the House. It is now gen- 
erally expected that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will take advantage of the 
rejection of the bill to raise at least a 
couple of million pounds by increased 
license duties. On the other hand, the 
Conservatives insist that this bill is the 
most unpopular measure with the coun- 
try attempted in many years, and that 
the House of Lords in rejecting it has 


The British 
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reflected. public sentiment. They urge 
the Government to test the question by 
going before the country in a general 
election, but there is very little likelihood 
of this being done-——The House of 
Commons, by a vote of 233 to 48, has 
agreed to the first reading of the bill in- 
troduced by William Redmond to. remove 
the existing Catholic disabilities. The 
bill has practically no chance of further 
consideration during the present session. 
—--A great deal of talk has arisen over 
the alarmist speech of Earl Roberts in 
the House of Lords on the unprepared- 
ness of Great Britain to meet a possible 
invasion. Earl Roberts was formerly the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army. The danger, he said, was of a 
landing of an invading army in England 
in case of war. He had ascertained, he 
continued, that vessels capable of accom- 
modating 200,000 men were always avail- 
able in the northern ports of Germany, 
and that as a result of the new German 
service law 200,000 men could be collect- 
ed in the districts of the nearest port 
without any trouble. The great German 
steamship lines were in constant practice 
in embarking and disembarking, and as 
the railroads were owned by the State, 
all preliminaries, up to the actual dis- 
patch of troops, could be carried out with 
the utmost secrecy. Germany was per- 
fectly aware, the Field Marshal went on, 
that it would be essential for her trans- 
ports to evade the British fleet, and she 
could easily distract attention by small 
raids while the main disembarkation was 
proceeding undisturbed. He continued: 

“Tt would be folly to shut our eyes to these 
possibilities, however much peace is desired. 
The startling events in the Near East have 
brought home’ to the most careless observer 
that nothing could save that country which is 
not prepared to protect itself. If Great Britain 
continues to neglect the most ordinary precau- 
tions, she may some day find herself in the 
hands of the invader and forced to submit to 
the most humiliating conditions. 

“This danger is daily becoming more threat- 
ening. Within a decade Germany has created 
the greatest sea power that ever existed, except 
Great Britain’s, and at the present moment # 
is “formidable. Measures are being taken to 
increase that power. It is calculated that there 
are 80,000 Germans in employment in Great 
Britain. They are trained soldiers, and if a 
German force once landed on these shores they 


would be ready to help. 
“My feeling of conviction in this matter is 
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strengthened by the grave events which at this 
very moment cloud the horizon of Eastern Eu- 
sone with uncertainty, and it is my absolute 
belief that without a military organization more 
adequate to the certain perils of the future our 
empire will fall from us and our power pass 
away. 

He set forth at length technical and 
other grounds for wholly disbelieving 
that War Secretary Haldane’s new terri- 
torial army could be either large enough 
or efficient enough to repel invasion. 
There ought to be a citizen army, he said, 
of 1,000,000 instead of 200,000. No 
smaller force could hope to meet suc- 
cessfully 150,000 highly trained Conti- 
nental soldiers and fulfil the other duties 
which would be concurrently demanded 
of it in the event of an invasion. The 
speech caused much sensation, and was 
followed by those of Lord Cromer and 
others in the main supporting him. The 
Earl of Crewe, representing the Govern- 
ment, intimated how unwise such a 
speech was by expressing the hope that 
it would not have regrettable conse- 
quences on the Continent. The follow- 
ing resolution, offered by Earl Roberts, 
was past by a vote of 74 to 32: 


“Resolved, That the defense of the islands 
necessitates the immediate attention of the 
Government, to make provision for such a 
strong and efficient army that the most for- 
midable foreign nation will hesitate before 
making an attempt at landing.” 


The speech has greatly interested Ger- 
many, and the journals declare that it in- 
dicates Great Britain’s irreconcilable hos- 
tility to Germany, and is symptomatic of 
the general gloomy international outlook. 
Colonel Gaedke and Count Reventlow, 
respectively Germany’s best known mil- 
itary and naval critics, see. something 
comical in Lord Roberts’s fears, and they 
set forth technical reasons to prove that 
his assumption of Great Britain’s vul- 
nerability is absurdly exaggerated. 

Some of the British journals object to 
theGovernment’s making the rule include 
the United States, which requires that 
Great Britain’s navy should equal the 
combined strength of any two other na- 
tions, those of Germany and the United 
States being the two largest. They can- 
not think of war with this country; and, 
besides, they remark that the United 
States has to keep two navies, one in the 
Atlantic and the other in the Pacific. 
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A curious incident amuses the British 
public. There has lately been consid- 
erable rowdyism on the part of Oxford 
students, and there have been clashes ~ 
with the police and some newspaper dis- 
cussion. Some arrests have followed. 
The Rev. Lord William Cecil of Hat- 
field wrote to The Times arguing that 
the contact of “high-spirited young gen- 
tlemen” with “clumsy, lower-class po- 
licemen” was bad for the high ideals 
which the university imparts to its stu- 
dents. Lord William also protested 
against “innocent and pure youth being 
dragged into the police court, with all its 
concomitant degradation and publicity.” 
Only a few days later Lord William 
Cecil’s own son was expelled from Ox- 
ford, having been caught by the police 
throwing stones at the windows of Balliol 
College in the early morning. He was 
turned over by the police to the univer- 
sity proctors, with the result that he was 
“sent down,” that is, expelled. The 
Court of Appeal has given judgment 
against trade unionists in a case of great 
importance to them. A branch secretary 
of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 


Servants petitioned for an injunction to 
restrain the society from spending money 
for objects other than those mentioned 


in the trade unions act of 1876. The 
immediate object of the claim was to 
prevent the unions from spending money 
for election purposes and the support of 
Labor representatives in Parliament. 
The court has granted the injunction, 
and refused to suspend it awaiting an 
appeal to the House of Lords. 


& 


siecle vai It has been a week of 
Pr gy er Mea alarms. We have seen no 

approach to a settlement of 
the difficulty by any conference of the 
Powers. Austria will not yield, and 
Russia and Turkey refuse to accept the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
unless after a decision in a conference of 
the Powers. It is reported that the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph of Austria is very 
feeble, and quite unable to attend to af- 
fairs of state, and that the Heir Ap- 
parent, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
is performing all the functions of-the 
Emperor, with the aid of the ‘ambitious 
Baron von Aehrenthal, the Foreign Min- 
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ister. It is said that the Emperor would 
gladly abdicate, but is not allowed to do 
so. Two newspaper correspondents who 
have visited Bosnia declare that the peo- 
ple hate the Austrian rule, and are re- 
prest with great severity. The Austrian 
Ambassador, the Marquis Pallavocini, 
has been withdrawn from Constantino- 
ple. This has to do with the Turkish 
boycott of Austrian goods, which has 
cost Austrian trade $200,000,000. Pro- 
test to Turkey has resulted in orders to 
the customs officers to make no distinc- 
tion against Austrian merchandise, and 
that the porters do not refuse to dis- 
charge Austrian cargoes. But it is quite 
impossible to force the people to buy 
Austrian goods when they do not wish 
to. Austria has asked France to use her 
good offices against the boycott, but 
France declines, saying that this is not 
a political but purely economical ques- 
tion, with which she could not meddle. 
Indeed, the boycott greatly helps French 
trade. The Austrian newspapers de- 
clare that Great Britain is fostering the 
boycott, but there is no evidence that this 
is true. In case of war it is feared that 
Turkey, Servia and Montenegro would 
be united against Austria. Troops ap- 
pear to be already placed in advanta- 
geous positions on the frontiers. Bul- 
garia and Turkey appear to have settled 
their difficulties on the basis that Bul- 
garia shall pay Turkey from $12,000,000 
to $14,000,000 on account of Rumelia 
and $10,000,000 on account of the rail- 
road. The capitalization of the Rumelian 
tribute and the participation of Bulgaria 
in the Turkish debt is to be left to 
the International Conference. General 
Vukotitch, Montenegrin ex-Minister of 
War, has been to Constantinople on a 
mission, and M. Pasitch, who accom- 
panied the Crown Prince to St. Peters- 
burg, is also in that city; and they have 
had interviews with Kiamil Pasha, Turk- 
ish Prime Minister. Their presence adds 
confirmation to the report that an alli- 
ance is being formed between Turkey, 
Servia and Montenegro. A conversation 


is reported between Von Aehrenthal and 
the Turkish Chargé d’Affaires in Vienna, 
in the course of which the Austrian For- 
eign Minister said he had done all in his 
power to achieve a conciliatory settle- 
ment with the Sublime Porte, but, un- 
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fortunately, his efforts had been fruitless. 
Austria-Hungary wished, he said, ac- 
cording to this report, to be a friend to 
Turkey, but she could also be her enemy. 
If the Ottoman Government took up a 
hostile attitude toward Austria it would 
find itself always confronted by him. 
This gives force to the impression that 
the Austrian Government does not desire 
a settlement. King Peter of Servia is 
reported ill from a paralytic stroke. In 
the event of hostilities a Bulgarian Cab- 
inet Minister has said that direct co- 
operation between Bulgaria and Austria 
is unthinkable, but that in such an event 
Bulgaria would be tempted to invade 
Macedonia, unless Turkey should give 
guarantees of equal political and civil 
rights to Bulgarians in Macedonia. 


 ] 


There is much ill-will be- 
tween Austria and Italy 
despite the triple alliance. 
It has always existed from before the 
war which resulted in the cession of 
Venetia to Italy. Of late it has been in- 
creased on account of the forcible an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
Austria, for it is resented in Italy, which 
has ambitions of her own, and is closely 
related to Montenegro. This resulted in 
a fight between students of the Vienna 
University. The Italian students were 
holding a meeting when they were at- 
tacked by the Austrian students and, 
after a severe conflict, were driven out, 
until the police and soldiers made arrests. 
This created great ill-will in Italy. A 
mob, mostly of students, attacked even 
the Austrian Embassy at Rome, de- 
stroyed the Austrian flag and hooted the 
Ambassador. The soldiers and police 
dispersed the mob, but some statements 
declare that the action of the officers was 
only half-hearted and dilatory. There 
were similar outbursts at Bologna, and 
meetings to protest against the treatment 
of Italian students were held in Naples, 
Florence, Genoa, Turin and elsewhere. 
At Milan 2,000 young men are said to 
have pledged themselves to help the 
Montenegrins and Servians when war 
breaks out. Members of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies have been visiting 
Servia and Montenegro, and report the 
warlike feeling very strong. The con- 
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tinuance of the disturbances in Rome, 
with the necessity to hold a cordon of 
troops about the Embassy, caused the 


postponement of the meeting of the In-° 


ternational Institute of Agriculture from 
Thursday till Monday. Again on Sun- 
day 20,000 people joined in an anti-Aus- 
trian demonstration in Rome, where 
speeches were made, and the mob at- 
tempted to attack the Austrian Legation 
but were restrained by the soldiery. 


J 


An agreement between 
German Affairs Germany and _ France 

was signed November 
24th to.refer to the permanent Court of 
Arbitration of The Hague the dispute 
over the forcible seizure by French offi- 
cers of German deserters from the 
French Army. The Court will meet 
May 1st at The Hague. It will consist 
of five members, of whom two will repre- 
sent each country, and the fifth will be 
a neutral, and it is suggested that he will 
be from the United States. The Em- 
peror has been ill with a cold which has 
confined him to his bed, but is now re- 
covering. He has ordered that hence- 
forth the daily bulletin from the palace 
shall contain only news of his official do- 
ings, and omit the more private personal 
affairs relating to him or his family. It 
is said that this is caused by the severe 
comments on his hunting banquets, and 
other trivial interests while the country 
was disturbed over his indiscretions. 
The Federal Council has accepted the 
Government military budget for 1909. 
It is $5,000,000 less than that for 1908. 
In the Reichstag Thursday of this week 
has been set for the motions to be intro- 
duced by the Radicals and Socialists to 
define more closely the Ministerial re- 
sponsibilities as against the autocracy of 
the Kaiser. Various Chambers of Com- 
merce in Germany are petitioning the 
Imperial Secretary of Posts to establish, 
in the interests of trade, a two-cent pos- 
tal rate between Germany and the United 
States such as now exists between Eng- 
land and the United States. Business 
houses in Germany today send their 
packages for America by mail to Eng- 
land to be reposted there under the lower 
rate——Ernst Heinrich Haeckel, the 


well known naturalist, who has been Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy at the University of 
Jena since 1862, has decided to retire 
from his university duties on the occa- 
sion of his seventy-fifth birthday, on Feb- 
ruthy 16th. There appeared last week 
further denials from Chancellor Von 
Buelow that there was any truth in the 
fabricated reports as to the substance of 
Mr. Hale’s interview with Emperor Wil- 
liam. It appears to have been concocted 
in London. 


Js 


France has been excited 
French Doings the past week over the 

sensational develop- 
ments as to the murder on May 3ist of 
the painter, Adolph Steinheil, and his 
mother-in-law. The widow has been ar- 
rested on the charge of guilty knowledge 
of the murders. She has told conflict- 
ing stories, and is said to be a neuras- 
thenic, who is liable to imagine any ab- 
surd thing. The stories told involve the 
supposed murder by poison of President 
Faure ten years ago, who is said to have 
had intimate relations with Madame 
Steinheil. Professor Metchnikoff, the 
Russian sub-director of the Pasteur In- 
stitute at Paris, who has received half of 
the Nobel Prize this year for medico- 
physiological research, says he will de- 
vote the $19,000 received to continuing 
the work for lengthening out human life. 
He regards seventy or eighty as com- 
parative youth, and thinks men ought to 
live to one hundred and fifty years. He 
regards it as a matter of digestion. 
The sailing of President Castro, of 
Venezuela, for Bordeaux has quite ex- 
cited the French newspapers. They ask 
what kind a reception he is to receive, in 
view of the fact that the French Gov- 
ernment has broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions owing to the treatment of French 
citizens in Venezuela. The Dutch Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs has asked France 
what reception the Government expects 
to give Castro, as Holland is ready to as- 
sociate herself therewith. On Sunday 
elections were held for the Councils of 
Prudhommes, or boards of arbitration 
for labor disputes. Women are eligible 
for trades in which women are em- 
ployed. and they are called Prudfemmes. 
Only one Prudfemme was elected. 





The People’s Victory in Denver 
BY MAUCHLINE MUIR 


[No more gratifying result of the last election to the friends of progress and good 
government occurred than the re-election of Judge Lindsey to the Juvenile Court of Denver 
against the regular Republican and Democratic tickets. Judge Lindsey is the father of the 
Juvenile Court idea in this country and has gained an international reputation for his 


work in juvenile delinquency. 


We asked the Judge to see that we had a good account of 


his. victory and the following article is the reply.—En1ror. ] 


HE story of Judge Lindsey’s re- 
election to the Juvenile Court of 
Denver is the tale of a city’s de- 

termination to save a good man’s work in 
spite of strong and sinister influences 
that had condemned it. Ever since the 
father of the Juvenile Court system took 
office eight years ago he has attacked 
fearlessly the forces of evil which con- 
tinually supplied the stream of little de- 
linquents that poured into his court. The 
keepers of the wine rooms and the sa- 
loons, backed by the utility corporation 
forces in political alliance with them, 
long since determined to replace him 
with a ward-heeler who could be depend- 
ed upon to be conveniently blind to the 
causes inducing youthful crime. 

These plans slipt up four years ago 
owing to a storm of protest within the 
parties that necessitated his nomination 
on the part of both the Republicans and 
the Democrats. This year the conven- 
tion machinery was under more perfect 
control and neither party put the name 
of Ben B. Lindsey upon its ticket. 

Not without considerable hesitation did 
Judge Lindsey decide to make an inde- 
pendent race. Most of his best friends 
advised against it, taking the position 
that to run and be defeated meant that 
he was discredited.. It was believed al- 
most unanimously in Denver that at best 
he could poll a few thousand votes. In 
a Presidential year, with a State and 
county ticket also to be elected, nobody 
thought that a plurality of the voters 
could be induced to search for a single 
name on the immense ballot for the pur- 
pose of scratching. But the Judge felt 
that he owed it to the people who had 
always supported him so loyally to pre- 
sent his name to them. He did this as'a 
matter of principle rather than with any 
real hope of winning. 

The campaign lasted scarcely longer 


. sidered a hopeless cause. 


than a week. From first to last it was a . 
triumph over difficulty. Originally with- 
out money, without organization, without 
any backing other than the vague sup- 
port of well-wishers, all of these were 
secured readily from sources not usually 
considered in political campaigns. Sufh- 
cient money was raised among friends, 
one of whom, a woman not previously 
known to the Juvenile Judge, insisted on 
contributing the greater part for the sake 
of the cause. An organization was 
quickly effected, every precinct of every 
ward in the city being carefully covered. 
Around this organization rallied the sup- 
porters of “the kids’ judge.” A prelim- 
inary canvass showed that about twenty 
thousand vuters were willing to pledge 
themselves to vote for him, but it was a 
question how many of these could be 
expected to take the trouble actually to 
vote their conviction regarding the Juve- 
nile Court. 
The professional friends of Judge 
Lindsey were willing to give him their 
vote, but not to work in what they con- 
Wherefore he 
went boldly direct to the common people. 
He knew they knew about his work from 
actual expei-ence of themselves or their 
friends. By great good fortune he in- 
terested labor leaders and every night 
addrest one or more union meetings. 
During the week he spoke to thousands 
of workers and won them almost to a 
unit. Parlor meetings, as well as big 
rallies, fanned the growing enthusiasm. 
Some of the city pastors went stumping 
with the Judge. Others spoke for him 
from their pulpits. Others worked pri- 
vately. The Christian Citizenship Union 
flooded the churches with literature 
showing what Judge Lindsey had ac- 
complished in tangible figures during his 
incumbency. Figures could not show 
what a moral force he has been in the 
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community, but they could set forth some 
facts about the system he has inaugurat- 
ed and the laws he has had past for the 
protection of the children. The result of 
this was that the Church and labor 
marched together to the unexpected vic- 
tory. 

It was to have been expected that wo- 
men both as voters and workers would 
be strong for this man whom the ene- 
mies of society had marked for defeat. 
Many of them were tireless in the aid 
which they gave, and of these a large 
proportion were working women, a con- 
siderable percentage from the middle 
classes, and a very small minority from 
the clubs and the wealthier part of the 
city. 

One unique phase of the campaign was 
the part taken in it by the boys them- 
selves. Several of them—nearly all news- 
boys and court probationers—went on 
the stump for their friend, “de Judge.” 
They spoke in parlor meetings, at labor 
assemblies, in the slums, and in the 
churches. Wherever they could get a 
hearing these little boys, running in age 
from thirteen to fifteen, went out into 
the highways and byways and preached 
the re-election of the man who had made 
the Juvenile Court. They did this with- 
out solicitation, just as they interrupted 
the other two candidates for the position 
when they were speaking to start cheers 
for Lindsey which drowned the oratory 
of the politicians. 

Notwithstanding the evident strength 
of the movement and the hold it had 
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taken on the people, the practical politi- 
cians gave it very slight consideration. 
They assumed that it was an impotent 
sentiment which would not outlast the 
wear and tear of Election Day. For any 
man to get 25,000 votes in Denver on 
scratched ballots at a Presidential elec- 
tion was considered humanly impossible. 

But the very thoro organization which 
had been effected in so short a time was 
not relaxed at the critical hour. Every 
polling place in the city had its Lindsey 
watchers. These were both men and wo- 
men, many of them striking railroad em- 
ployees, some university students, a few 
children of the court playing truant from 
school to serve the cause they had at 
heart. 

At no previous election had Denver 
ever had so many scratched ballots. The 
count had not progressed far on election 
night before it became evident that these 
very greatly outnumbered the straight 
tickets voted. By midnight it was known 
that Judge Lindsey was elected, tho it 
was not till next day that the magnitude 
of the victory was made clear. The peo- 
ple’s candidate had obtained nearly as 
many votes as both the machine candi- 
dates together. He had polled over 32,- 
000 votes. In addition to this several 
thousand persons had tried to vote for 
him and had lost their ballots thru in- 
correct marking. 

Once more the machines have failed 
in their attempt to discredit this man 
whom they can neither buy nor intimi- 
date. 


Denver, Coro. 


The South’s Way 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


{Mrs. Harris hardly felt inclined to follow the line of our request that she write on 


the Carmack tragedy, which occurred in the city of her residence. 


She has instead writ- 


ten the following article, which is something more than a discussion of Southern chivalry.— 


Eprror. ] 


N a certain sense the northern, east- 
ern and western portions of this 
country have become one. The peo- 

ple in them do not think alike, but they 
think in the same general direction, with 
the same rewards in view of money and 
power. But the way of the South is 


different. Men here do not like money 
and power less, but they do not know 
how to secure either according to modern 
methods. The difference is not so much 
a difference of opinion as it is a differ- 
ence of nature, of temperament. Given 
a section where every man lays more 
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stress upon his own individuality than 
upon the needs of the community, and 
where he cultivates a temperament be- 
sides, and you have a section that can 
only be changed by colonization. In oth- 
er places, the emphasis is beginning to 
be placed upon the community rather 
than upon the individual, and in the East, 
for instance, only artists are supposed to 
have “temperament” ; but down here the 
meanest man has his exaggerated sensi- 
bilities and shows them as quickly as if 
he were a petted prima donna. 

There never were a people who have 
chosen so arbitrarily what they will be 
and what they will do, and who have ac- 
complished their will with so much cour- 
age and so many absurdities, in the face 
of greater odds or more ridicule. This 
is their dominant characteristic and 
shows in the smallest details of life. In 
the North, for example, the worst people 
speak good English; here, the best ones 
do not. A wag once boasted that he 


could always tell when he crossed Mason 
and Dixon’s line coming South because 
biscuit was immediately substituted for 
baker's bread. A quicker way would be 


to observe when the passengers begin to 
use two negatives in the same sentence. 
All possible pains may be taken in train- 
ing a Southerner to speak correctly, even 
to forcing him into association with New 
England teachers who would rather com- 
mit suicide than to be guilty of a sin 
against syntax, but the moment he is free 
of restraint he will snap in the extra neg- 
ative. I have sometimes thought it might 
be the language symbol of the elemental 
kicking sensation in every Southerner’s 
mind against the other fellow’s mind. 
There is a difference also in what they 
mean when they speak. What people 
say in the North and East does not repre- 
sent them, what they are, but what they 
think, or it may even be a clever repre- 
resentation of what some one else thinks. 
The fact that a man in New York lec- 
tures on ethics is no sign that he is not 
a scamp, nor must he be a civil engineer 


because he talks civil engineering. He 


may be an editor writing an article thru 
his hat on the Panama canal. 
have Burbank intelligences, curious, ar- 
tificially grafted, variegated brains, and 
that kind of acquisitiveness which pro- 
duces the hybrid mind but does not af- 
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fect character. Now the Southerner’s 
mind is identical with him. If he is a 
rascal, he talks like one. He is too hon- 
orable even then to talk ethics. And you 
never see him skipping the rope intellec- 
tually, just to see what and how far he 
can think in a given direction. He rec- 
ognizes this as folly, no matter how 
grave it sounds in words. And all this 
explains why the Southern people are 
more truthful than the Northern people. 
They have not so much diabolical mental 
versatility for temptation. A Southern 
man only exaggerates, he does not lie. 
And he exaggerates for the noblest of 
reasons—the little of truth that he knows 
is too small for his great spirit. He 
stretches it therefore as a bird stretches 
its wings. 

Also, it is a point of honor with him to 
proclaim his identity with his section. If, 
by any chance, a South Carolinian should 
win thru the gates of heaven, there is no 
doubt that his first request would be that 
he might be introduced to the Hosts as 
an humble sinner from the South! Re- 
cently this writer entered a Northern 
church while the minister was upon his 
knees, concealed by the pulpit, leading 
the prayer. 

“That man who is praying is from the 
South.” 

“How do you know? By his pronun- 
ciation ?” inquired my friend. 

“No; by the eloquence of his humility, 
by the way he puts his best foot fore- 
most before the Lord, by his courtier 
consciousness that he is engaged in a 
royal ceremony with the King of heaven, 
and by the elegance of his spiritual sat- 
isfaction in the performance.” 

“Absurd!” exclaimed my friend. 

But when the man arose from his knees 
he proved to be an obscure, fiery-eyed 
little preacher from Georgia! 

Now I do not know what a Yankee 
would do in heaven, and I have never 
heard but one get beyond the ceiling in 
prayer, but down here he very often 
wishes you to believe that he has almost 
ceased to be a Yankee. At a recent din- 
ner, the person next me was a poetess 
from Massachusetts. By way of putting 
herself amiably within reach of us. she 
declared that she had nearly got all the 
“Yankee rubbed off!” But there never 
was a Southerner, I suppose, so mean, 
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sO insincere, so lost to self-respect that 
he would wish to seem less a Southerner. 
When he travels out of his own section, 
in fact, it becomes his insufferable proc- 
lamation, often offensive to those who 
have not had the same advantages in the 
matter of nativity. 

Very much more might be said of the 
Southerner’s way socially, but now we 
come to his way financially. And that is 
deplorable. We have learned to work 
but not to save, not to look ahead and 
invest. We do not think definitely and 
altogether in any profitable direction. 
There is the “solid South” politically, of 
course, but we have had no protection 
out of that beyond self-protection from 
the Republican guardians of negro in- 
terests. We are not pragmatists, but 
idealists still. We have more imagina- 
tion than enterprise. We are not nearly 


so lazy as we have the reputation for be- 
ing, but we spend too much energy just 
hoping. We do not know how to pool 
our means, organize and work together. 
There is too little room for personal dig- 
nity in organization. About the town of 
R in North Georgia there are moun- 


tains of material out of which cement is 
made. With comparatively small capital a 
Northern company has bought these de- 
posits, built a plant and is coining money. 
The villagers are the day laborers in the 
plant, where the dust produces galloping 
consumption. Meanwhile the slate quar- 
ries, owned by Southern capital, at the 
same place, are closed because the prop- 
erty has been tied up for years in a typi- 
cal Southern law suit. The same condi- 
tions exist in hundreds of cotton factories 
all over the South. They are owned by 
Northern capital and operated by poor 
Southern whites, at the usual low wages. 
John W. Gates and other Northern spec- 
ulators own most of the timber in the 
great pine belts. If things go on as they 
are going now, presently the Southern- 
ers will have nothing left but the bare 
ground. But that is the point. The or- 
der of events will be changed, and 
changed after the desperate manner of 
these people. And this brines me to con- 
sider a matter very much discussed from 
time to time—that is, lawlessness in the 
South. 

There is more lawlessness everywhere 
else in this country than in the South. 
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There is so little lawfulness in Chicago, 
for example, that even a novelist will 
not go there any longer to lay the scene 
of a story. And the whole country has 
been blushing for New York till it is 
almost apoplectic. The most brutal vio- 
lence of the year has taken place in Ohio. 
But the reason why so much is said of 
Southern lawlessness is because it is dif- 
ferent from that in any other part of the 
country. Even the high class criminality 
of this section is different from that prac- 
ticed by the same kind of criminals else- 
where. In the North, when one promi- 
nent man kills another prominent man, 
it is nearly always about a woman, and 
not much of a woman at that. Most of 
the scandals published in the newspapers 
for years have been frightful expositions 
of social and domestic depravity among 
the wealthy people of the North and 
East, in which pistol shots have been ex- 
changed. But down here, when one 
prominent man kills another, it is at least 
a distinctly masculine affair, usually 
political. And while it is easy to recall 
many such instances, this writer ‘does 
not now remember one to have occurred 
for a number of years where the sex mo- 
tive has entered into any of our distin- 
guished men’s murder cases. 1 am not 
intimating that murder, wherever com- 
mitted, does not indicate moral degrada- 
tion, but there are degrees even in degra- 
dation, and that of the North far sur- 
passes that of the South in this partic- 
ular. The motives for murder among the 
people there who are not supposed to be 
of the regular criminal class, but who 
belong to prominent families with wealth 
and social position, are as revolting as 
those which lead to murder in the lowest 
dives, and they are mot down here. They 
may be quixotic, bad, the results of 
frightful passions, but they are not 
sexual. 

However, the term lawlessness in the 
South was first applied after the Civil 
War to the Ku-Klux-Klan. To prevent 
negro supremacy forced upon us by the 


‘North, white men in disguise patrolled 


the -country at night ordering and ar- 
ranging matters satisfactorily with the 
negroes. It was not gently done, nor 
wisely, but it was done. Then the phrase 
had reference to mob violence in the 
South, but when the same mobs appeared 
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elsewhere, and for the same reasons, this 
violence ceased to be merely Southern. 
More recently lawlessness in the South 
has reference to the “night riders” in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia and other 
Southern States. But there is one kind 
of lawlessness in the South, and every- 
where else in this country, which, is the 
cause of all the other lawlessness—that 
is, the lawlessness of those whose duty 
it is to enforce law. There is a law 
against trusts, but the tobacco trust put 
the price of tobacco down so low that the 
tobacco growers of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee could not earn a living. This is 
why the trust warehouses are being 
burned. The same thing is true of cotton 
in Georgia, and explains the burning of 
gin houses. Manv poor men of large 
families lived by fishing in Reelfoot Lake 
in Tennessee until the lake was bought 
by a rich private corporation for a fash- 
ionable game preserve and the fishermen 
were forbidden to fish in it. This ac- 
counts for the Reelfoot Lake tragedy in 
which the night riders figured. It will 


account for the burning of the cotton 
factories and saw mill plants in the South 


later on. I am stating facts and making 
a prophecy. I am not defending the 
night riders. They must be put down, of 
course, but it just isn’t in any kind of 
Southerner to stay down under too much 
pressure. He does not know how to or- 
ganize and protect himself legally. He 
can hardly bear one boss, much less a 
labor union boss. Therefore the union 
system is not for him. And a strike 
does not give him sufficient freedom of 
action. Besides, he is a rural man; he 
does not live in a compact community 
where the strike method succeeds. If 
_ you push any kind of a Southerner too 
far he sheds civilization, arms himself 
with fire and sword and steps back into 
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the middle centuries, where he feels more 
at home, anyhow. He goes mad quickly, 
and then the only thing left to do is to 
kill him, or imprison him for life—which, 
of course, must be done. But is it fair, 
in this age of enlightened humanity, 
when there is so much talk of “brother- 
hood” in the very region whence most of 
the oppression springs, to drive simple, 
helpless men to madness, and then make 
a legal virtue of killing them to protect 
society ? To be sure, they become drunk- 
en, vicious. They have terrible memo- 
ries and still more terrible grievances. 
Such things make brutes of men. We 
must punish them, but certainly we ought 
not to try to shine while we are doing 
it. To be obliged to hang a man because 
we have made him a murdering night 
rider ought to be a very chastening duty. 

These are some of the ways of the 
South, the kind of high roads the people 
there make thru difficulties within and 
without themselves. They might be bet- 
ter, more grammatical, for example, 
more thrifty, but after all they could be 
worse. If the Southerner is bad, he is 
not mean; if he is improvident, he is not 
stingy ; if he is insolent, he is not hypo- 
critical ; if he is sometimes a night rider, 
at least we may still be thankful that he 
is not a pharisee. And he is incapable 
of that self-assured superiority which 
inspires those otherwise highly civilized 
people of the North to nag and abuse an 
unfortunate people for forty years, never 
seeing their virtues, but keeping the spy- 
glass of their minds turned always in the 
direction of their backdoor faults. To 
conquer your enemy in war, and then to 
spend the rest of your life picking, at 
him has always seemed to me a curious 
but correct evidence of Northern nobility 
of spirit. 


NAsHVILLE, TENN. 
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Opportunities in Latin America 


BY JOHN BARRETT 


[This is the first of an important series of six articles on opportunities in Latin Amer- 
ica. These American people have been singularly negligent in promoting closer relations, 
politically and commercially, with our Southern Sister Republics and it is hoped that-this 
series will open the eyes of our people to the opportunities for solidifying the New World in 
bonds of friendship and commerce. The series will also be of especial interest to ambi- 
tious young men seeking opportunities for a career away from home. No one is better 
qualified to contribute to our columns this series than Mr. Barrett, who was formerly 
American Minister to Siam, Argentina, Panama and Colombia and is now the energetic 
and efficient Director of the International Bureau of American Republics. The Bureau is 
an official institution supported by the American Republics and devoted to the encourage- . 
ment of Pan-American commerce, friendship and peace. The Bureau is in touch with all 
classes of men in all the twenty-one republics, and aims to develop by évery means in its 
power the increasing interest in the different American nations, and to provide information 
about them. All communications in regard to any of the republics of this International 
Union or any questions raised by these articles should be addressed to The Director, Pan- 


American Bureau, Washington, 


RAZIL, before the end of the cen- 
tury, will be one of the greatest 


sources of food supply in the 


world. More than that, this republic of 
South America will be the home of an 
active, industrious race numbering 150,- 
000,000, engaged in a productive energy 
equal to that of the United States to- 
day, but tempered by a Latinity that re- 


moves our restlessness from life, while 
leaving results that will show as sure a 
grasp of material and intellectual civili- 
zation. 

This is a prophecy, but a careful ex- 
* amination of conditions as they exist to- 
day in the great republic of Brazil will 
prove that the prophecy is not unfound- 
ed, and that a trained imagination can 
foresee no future which does not carry 
a justification of it. 

The area of Brazil is 3,218,130 square 
miles; larger, by the size of Germany, 
than the United States, exclusive of 
Alaska and the island possessions. The 
population is close to the 20,000,000 
mark, more than had the United States 
at the beginning of this century. This 
territory can be divided into four parts, 
but the Brazilians themselves like to 
think of their country as composed by 
nature of three great subdivisions, con- 
sidered rather as zones of distinctive 
products than as geographic entities. The 
first may be called the tropical zone; it 
embraces the drainage system of the 
mighty Amazon, twice that of the Mis- 
sissippi, with affluents running from the 
Bolivian, Peruvian, Eucadorian and Co- 
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lombian Andes; this region extends, also, 
to the southwest, embracing portions of 
the mysterious State of Matto Grosso, in 
the interior of the continent, and coal- 
esces with the northern edge of the 
watershed of the River Plate. The sec- 
ond is both sub-tropical and temperate ; 
it lies wholly above the Tropic of Capri- 
corn and includes the States of Bahia, 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo on the 
coast, but also the interior plateaus of 
prosperous Minas Geraes with the less 
known but equally rich Goyaz, where the 
central capital of the republic may some 
day be located. The third is altogether 
temperate, and comprises the lower three 
States of Parana, Santa Catharina and 
Rio Grande do Sul. 

Now let us examine these great pro- 
ductive zones in detail. The first is the 
Amazon Valley. It must be granted that 
practically the whole area is a system of 
waterways, all tending toward the open 
mouth on the Equator. Yet it is by no 
means such an unexplored region as 
that of our own Western States one 
hundred years ago. Today oceangoing 
steamers pass regularly between New 
York and Manaos, 1,000 miles up the 
Amazon, and a few proceed further to 
the Peruvian port of Iquitos, 1,300 miles 
higher. Manaos is a city of 50,000, 
with trolley cars, electric lights and all 
the conveniences or luxuries of a Euro- 
pean capital. It is, in fact, the center 
of a commerce stretching over 30,000 
miles of inland water. Steamers make 
regular trips thru this vast interior, and 














convey as busy a commerce as had the 
Mississippi fifty years ago. The ambi- 
tion of modern pioneers is to extend still 
wider the possibilities of this commerce, 
so as to tap the west Andean region of 
Bolivia and Peru. Engineers have repeat- 
edly made surveys of a railway to sur- 
round for 180 miles the falls of the Ma- 
deira River, and in the end they are sure 
to overcome all the obstacles nature can 
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ly, within the tropics. We can learn to 
live in a hot climate quite as well as 
within a cold one, and heat is the only 
essential problem against which we must 
contend. Yet heat is not so destructive 
as cold, and its destructive consequences 
are more easily overcome. Science may 
devise some means besides coal to keep 
us warm, but it has not done so up to 
now. The coal famines in the North- 
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place in the course of man. The hidden 
wildernesses of tradition are melting 
away before the energy of modern in- 
dustrial life, and one generation is 
scarcely necessary to make the Amazon 
as available for mankind as the northern 
boundary of the United States. 

Two great factors are at work to 
stimulate human energy. One is climate. 
This is no inadvertent paradox. It is a 
decadent theory that the human race 
cannot thrive, physically or intellectual- 


west merely hint at the probability at the 
end of fifty years. Iceland is becoming 
depopulated, while the Amazon offers 
the proper refuge. Tropic fevers are a 
bugaboo of the past. The experiences 
on the Panama Canal ‘prove it; the de- 
creasing mortality rate in Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos and Para emphasize it. There 
is no denying that jungle fever attacks 
the explorer of today, but a modern col- 
onizing scheme will dissipate the danger. 
The Madeira and Mamoré Railway is be- 
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SCHOOL IN PARANA, BRAZIL. 


ginning its construction work by destroy- 
ing the cause of infection—that is, by 
establishing means to secure thoroly 
hygienic surroundings for their em- 
ployees. Other industrial enterprises 
can and will do the same, and thus the 
fear of disease will disappear. The other 
factor is the productive capacity of the 
region. Its natural resources are inex- 


haustible ; the woods, the market vegeta- 
bles and the fruits alone will be in great 
demand ; sugar and tobacco find no bet- 
ter soil; in Matto Grosso, at the head 
waters of the River Paraguay, supplies 


of food can be sent out to cover half the 
continent. But the seemingly indigenous 
products of the region of the Amazon 
are rubber and cacao. 
world has not yet begun to realize how 
dependent we are upon two such staples 
to sustain industry and life. Without 
rubber the wheels of commerce could not 
revolve another hour; without rubber 
nine-tenths of the pleasure of the world 


The consuming - 


would have to be diverted into different 
channels, and three-fourths of our rub- 
ber is obtained from Brazil; $70,000,000 
worth of rubber was exported in 1907 
from the Amazon country, of which the 
United States took over $33,000,000. 
The rubber industry is only beginning to 
be placed on a scientific basis, but when 
it is cultivated as successfully as is cof- 
fee, Brazil must still be the chief source 
of supply for the world’s markets. This 
upper third of Brazil is also the world’s 
leading purveyor of cacao; 60,000,000 
pounds was the crop in 1907, valued at 
$10,000,000, of which the United States 
took almost $3,000,000, and yet the de- 
mand for chocolate and cocoa is ahead 
of the supply. I do not ignore the sugar 
output of northern Brazil, which is 
growing, but which is scarcely enough 
to meet local: wants, nor the tobacco 
fields, which in 1907 exported $6,000,000 
above the home demand, but these are 
crops that thrive elsewhere. 














TRANSPORTING A LOG IN THE STATE OF SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. 
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Take the great middle portion of 
Brazil. Broadly speaking, this extends 
from Bahia on the north to Santos on 
the south, and embraces the States of 
Espirito Santo, Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo and Minas Geraes, all noted for 
their coffee. Of the 15,000,000 bags of 
coffee forming the visible supply of the 
world for the present year, 11,000,000 
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of the most fertile land of South Amer- 
ica. It has been visited for three 
hundred years and surveyed by the 
empire and the republic, but its soil 
has scarce been stirred for the benefit 
of man. It has mighty rivers flowing 
in every direction, with water sufficient 
for all power and irrigation; it has high- 
lands like the center of Mexico, but what 
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bags come from Brazil, and today this 
represents undoubtedly that nation’s 
greatest source of wealth, but it by 
no means indicates the possibilities of 
the whole area. In the interior of 
Sao Paulo, and over almost the whole 
of the enormous State of Minas Geraes, 
221,894 square miles, but without a 
seaboard, lies a plateau containing some 


feeble native race occupied it when the 
Europeans came has almost vanished 
away, and as yet no great influx of for- 
eign industrialists has come to take its 
place. This is destined to become, in the 
language of Burton, “one of the world’s 
great granaries, supporting untold mil- 
lions.” Cotton and tobacco can be grown 
over the lower areas, corn and even 
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wheat on the highlands, while almost the 
whole extent of this interior is suitable 
for cattle. 

The southernmost third is the smallest, 
including a portion of the State of Sao 
Paulo, all of Parana, Santa Catharina 
and Rio Grande do Sul. At present its 
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ern facilities for comfortable life and as 
ambitious as any of our own centers of 
American civilization, but the vast 
stretches of Goyaz, of Minas Geraes, of 
Parana must be as newly planted, as our 
own great Southwest. 


Possibilities here are illimitable. The 
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chief products are Paraguay tea, which 
may vie with coffee, tea and cacao in 
popular consumption, and cattle. Its 
possibilities, however, are comparable to 
those of the Carolinas, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

The area of the United States of 
Brazil lies broadside to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its coast line is almost as long 
as our own on both oceans. It is acces- 
sible to any person who is willing to 
spend a few days at sea. Regular steam- 
ers depart from New York and other 
ports for every well-known harbor. The 
interior is approachable from many of 
these harbors by railways that form 
avenues of traffic and travel all tending 
toward salt water, but between points in 
this interior the mule path or the stage 
coach road are still the only means of 
connection. Along the coast are cities 
as well built, as well provided with mod- 


soil promises to grow anything, when 
scientific agriculture is applied and when 
markets are within reach. There is 
scarcely a question about markets, be- 
cause Brazil, tho essentially an agri- 
cultural country, is still an importer 
of foodstuffs to feed her growing 
population, but the consuming world 
of Europe is at her doors. The total 
foreign trade of Brazil has already 
in 1907 amounted to nearly $500,000,- 
000, of which $202,000,000 were imports 
and $270,000,000 exports. Crops, there- 
fore, will find a market when they are 
produced. These crops are at present 
coffee, $142,000,000; rubber, $70,000,- 
000; cacao, $10,000,000 ; cotton, $8,500,- 
000; yerba maté, $8,000,000; tobacco, 
$6,000,000. This leaves out of account 
the hides and dried meats of south 
Brazil, which, when not consumed with- 
in the country, are often unnoticed as 
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contributing to the meat products of 
contiguous Uruguay. 

One feature of Brazilian natural re- 
sources deserves especial attention. That 
is the abundance of water in every part 
of the republic. Perhaps the southern 
extremity, in the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul, should be excepted from this gen- 
eralization, but even here water is found 
so close to the surface that drought is 
rarely dreaded. Otherwise, however, 
the traveler thru the country is aston- 
ished at this great and inexhaustible re- 
source. Water everywhere, from the 
oceanic masses of the Amazon, to the 
mighty Sao Francisco, running across 
Bah‘a and Minas Geraes, the Parana on 
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that will offer employment and homes 
for millions of people yet to come. 
Imagination can only be quickened by 
such a picture. It presents not alone 
possibility, but opportunity, for the man 
whose energy and ambition drive him 
into new endeavor. It is a field fascin- 
ating to the American, because it is a 
field over which only a republicanism of 
government, a democracy of effort, can 
hold sway. And the Brazilians are a 
kindly people. They have the heartiness, 
the sentiment of the Latin; their cor- 
diality and hospitality are unsurpast, 
they welcome to their country, they ac- 
cept with courtesy and openmindedness 
all who come to them with the sincere 
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the western frontier, the Tieté in Sao 
Paulo, and innumerable others coursing 
thru the plateau. Many of these rivers 
have cataracts, like those of the Sao 
Francisco and Guaira, which rival, if 
they do not exceed, Niagara. All of 
them have rapids and volume of water 
enough to turn the wheels of industry 


A RAILROAD SHOP AT SAO PAULO, 


BRAZIL. 


purpose of making, in every sense of the 
word, the best of things. 

Nevertheless, Brazil must not be con- 
sidered a Mecca for the unemployed. 
The nation encourages immigration, but 
immigration there, as well as elsewhere 
in this busy world, means work, toil and 
difficulties. When the question of oppor- 
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tunity is raised, it must not be taken to 
imply that El Dorado lies only across 
“the Line.” There are many conditions to 
be considered before material success can 
be attained. Let us see what the chances 
are for different classes of men, looking 
at life from various angles, or for dif- 
ferent forces directed toward achieve- 
ment. 

At the outset, the traveler to Brazil 
should learn Portuguese. This is ‘the 
language of the country and as much 
ingrained in them as English is in us. 
Imagine a foreigner coming to the 
United States ignorant of and unwilling 
to learn our daily speech! He is laughed 
at in the street, he seldom finds an inter- 
preter in hotel or railway, and he can 
transact no business because he and his 
client have no common vernacular. Bra- 
zilians are too polite to laugh at the for- 
eigner, but they appreciate very deeply an 
effort made to learn their language and 
their literature. In this and other re- 
spects they preserve their sentiment 
more than we do. The phrase “there is 
no sentiment in business” does not apply 
in Latin America. Sentiment, it may be 
asserted, controls business and other ac- 
tivities in life to a noticeable degree. 

Brazil needs and encourages immigra- 
tion. The immigration laws are liberal 
and intended to give the individual a 
free share of land, abundant time and op- 
portunity to develop his chances, with a 
good promise for future improvement. 
The ration itself, however, does no more 
than invite the immigrant and secure for 
him safe landing and transportation to 
a selected locality; beyond this aid he is 
a ward of some particular State, Sao 
Paulo, for instance, or Minas Geraes, in 
which his future must be spent. Immi- 
gration, therefore, is more attractive to 
the South European than to the North 
American, who is accustomed to act in 
an individual way. Brazil wants labor, 
the workman is well treated there, but 
the individual is not so needed as labor 
in the mass. For that reason the policy 
of the republic has hitherto followed that 
of the empire and invited labor to enter 
in the form of colonies. The colonial 
system was successful so long as the 
immigrants had to remain isolated, but 
nowadays the railroad is bringing all the 
world closer together, and colonies are no 
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longer necessary. It is only recently that 
railroads have begun to advance civiliza- 
tion; their policy, as_in Europe, was 
merely to keep pace with it. A conse- 
quence was that land, a loadstone for the 
settler, was nearly unattainable. But the 
railroad is today pushing out beyond a 
narrow circumference; soon newer areas 
will open to settlement as we in the 
United States understand it, and rail- 
roads, just as they have here, will have 
land to sell in Brazil on favorable terms. 
Then a fresh immigration will be stimu- 
lated. 

At present, however, the individual 
immigrant will be a little lonely. Perhaps 
ten, or even better, fifty, families can 
go as a body to Brazil for home seek- 
ing. If they are willing to put up with 
the troubles of a new soil, a new cli- 
mate and unfamiliar surroundings, such 
a unit will find opportunity. They will 
meet German, Italian, Portuguese—few 
English speaking—neighbors, and _ ulti- 
mately their chance, of winning success. 
is bright. . 

If the individual home seeker must not 
expect to find his Paradise in Brazil, the 
same rule will apply to the individual 
who must earn his bread by daily or 
monthly wages. The man who can get 
a job at home should stick to it; the man 
who cannot get-a job here will find scant 
encouragement there. The cliarities of 
American consular officers who befriend 
misguided wanderers after fortune are 
eloquent proof of this statement. 

This is true also for the professional 
man, whether lawyer, physician or en- 
gineer. Native born graduates are able 
to fill, and fill worthily, many of the 
posts calling for the talent of the schools. 
They are as quick witted and as well 
educated as their Anglo-Saxon fellows, 
and have all the advantages of familiar- 
ity with the arena of their work. If the 
student of any scientific inclination de- 
sires the activity of foreign life, he 
should seek it, not as a money maker 
alone, but as an investigator ambitious to 
contribute to the knowledge of his gen- 
eration. For botanists, zodlogists, etc., 
Brazil should be a Mecca. Its forests 
and river valleys are not half explored ; 
its fauna and flora by no means classi- 
fied, and the aboriginal races ought to be 
traced. Let our restless American 
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youths emulate the example of European 
explorers, who have made unique treks 
across Africa and Asia, and thereby dis- 
covered much of interest and value. 
Now the man who can be sent into 
Brazil by employers abroad, or is called 
there for some special purpose, has a dif- 
ferent outlook. This class of young 
wage earner, educated for technical 
work, has a career. With capital back 
of him there should be no question of his 
opportunity. There is another class, 
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here, who will be well repaid for any 
outlay at the beginning. Agricultural 
implements, all forms of modern machin- 
ery, Office and household furniture, spe- 
cial lines of foodstuffs, jewelry and dress 
goods, building and construction mate- 
rial, are sold today by European manu- 
facturers; but there is room for us, too, 
in this growing trade. If, however, we 
are to extend our foreign commerce in 
this direction, acceptable methods must 
be employed. Brazilians are cordial, they 
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representing capital and home industry, 
who must no longer neglect the oppor- 


tunities of Brazil. I refer to commer- 
cial travelers, those envoys of a nation’s 
commercial life. Here again the advice 
of the resident American consular offi- 
cers should be followed. American 
young men do not comprehend what 
they are missing by not boldly striking 
for these markets, fond of American 
goods, and thruout the country there are 
openings that would astonish merchants 


BRAZIL. 


are not afraid of sentiment, and friend- 
ship with them carries a long way toward 
business. Paciencia is also a graceful 
habit to acquire. What in the United 
States is taken for push and hustle, may 
be mistaken for haste and carelessness in 
Brazil. - Study the language, the people 
and the markets is a motto not to be dis- 
regarded. 

There is a vet broader field for capi- 
tal, when the future of Brazil is consid- 
ered. Money is needed to develop her 
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resources and thereby to offer employ- 
ment to the labor that is sure to be at- 
tracted thither. Look at the opportunity 
for the investment of capital! It is 
certain to be remunerative in the end. 
What a splendid field for the young man 
with money who likes to see things grow! 
New areas must be made accessible by 
railroads; ranches must be started for 
the growth of cattle and corn; rubber 
plantations developed and the fields of 
cotton and tobacco extended. Brazil has 
done wonders with her harbors; Rio, 
Bahia, Recife, Rio Grande do Sul have 
now under contract the construction of 
modern docks for deep-water vessels, so 
that they need no longer lie at anchor, but 
these are by no means the only harbors 
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where foreign shipping demands en- 
trance, and all of them require capital to 
carry the plans to completion. Then there 
are the cities themselves. Many need 
capital for electric light plants, for trans- 
portation lines, water service; the neigh- 
boring country needs factories, mills and 
industrial enterprises. All of these, if 
properly financed, pay, and the people, as 
well as the nation, will show their hospi- 
tality and gratitude for the confidence 
placed in them. England has invested 
millions in just such affairs, Germany 
and France are following her lead, but 
the work is not yet finished—it has 
scarcely begun, for Brazil is ambitious, 
she is neighborly, and her policy is a 
splendid one of progressive Americanism. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


the Gridiron 


BY H. BEDFORD-JONES 


Ho! for the steam of the crouching team, and the scent of the battered leather! 
There’s never a joy like the joy of fight, in the glint of sun and the flashing 


light ! 


Sweet is the sight of the pigskin’s flight on the air like a wind-borne feather; 
And the long, full cheer that the players hear when the half is done! 


Chorus: 


For it’s “Rah!” for the way we work, my lads; 
Lose or win, the rooting’s the same; 

And there’s never a man to shirk, my lads, 
When it’s “Every one into the game!” 


Ho! for the crash and the short, sharp dash as the weight of our full line 


smites them! 


Slowly the stubborn fighters yield, and show us the long, brown, white-lined 


field ; 


Quick and high comes the rooters’ cry, as the swift end run delights them; 
But the bleachers ring to the songs they sing when the game is won! 


Chorus: 


For it’s “Rah!” when the end is near, my lads; 
Lose or win, the cheering’s the same; 

But there’s never a cheer that’s so rich and clear 
As the songs at the end of the game! 


Perosxey, Mic. 























THE NEW GERMAN AMBASSADOR. 


Count Johann Heinrich von Bernstorff, formerly Consul-General of Germany at Cairo, Egypt, has been 
appointed to succeed the late Baron Speck von Sternburg as German Ambassador at Washington. He is 


expected to reach his post some time before the close of the present year. He was born in 1862. His 
diplomatic career began in 1899, when-he was made attaché at Constantinople. His subsequent service in- 
cluded posts at Berlin, Belgrade, Dresden, St. Petersburg and Munich. He has a reputation as a wit and an 


after dinner speaker. 
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The Tariff and Matrimony 


BY A RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE 


[We knew the tariff has much to answer for, but it had not occurred to us to lay the 
blame on it for preventing young men like the author of the following article from taking 


wives.—EbpiITor. } 


Y grandfathers came out of the 

M kxast with the sturdy pioneers 

who drove out the Canaanites 

and possessed the land. One was nine- 
teen and the other twenty-one at the time 
of their coming, and each settled down 
in the center of his clearing, built a rude 
shack and married. Those seem to have 


been the three perfectly inevitable steps 
in those days. ‘There were no bachelors ; 
marriage followed the erection of a cabin 
as surely as the razor follows “long: 


pants.” In my father’s case the incident 
of a college education intervened to raise 
the marriage age to twenty-three. I am 
enough older than that to have been out 
of college several years and marriage 
stands out on my horizon, small and in- 
distinct—a far off divine event toward 
which my progress is measured in inches. 

I make the proposition thus unpleas- 
antly personal simply because I am in pos- 
session of all the facts in my own case, 
and because it seems to be typical rather 
than otherwise. The young fellows of 
my acquaintance are not less susceptible 
to the charms of women than their fath- 
ers were. They are not less courageous 
or willing to sacrifice for the sake of 
those they cherish. Yet for some rea- 
son or other they are not getting mar- 
ried. I notice it here in this big dormi- 
tory which we call a suburb, to which 
we come out at night to sleep. I notice 
it more particularly even at alumni din- 
ners in the city. The unmarried men 
there are alarmingly numerous. Fre- 
quently they are among the brightest and 


handsomest men at the tables; almost 

always the best drest. My observa- 

tion has progressed to the point where 

it begins to make me doubt whether 
the good old custom of matrimony, which 
has hung on so well, is not now finally 
falling into disuse. 

There are a dozen or so of us who 
graduated together from the high school 
and have hung together pretty well since, 
tho separated for a while in different col- 
leges. One is a lawyer, just admitted 
to the bar and living on the hope of fu- 
ture fees, two more are engineers, one 
is a newspaper man, another an insur- 
ance agent; and there are three more 
who are simply “in business,” and a doc- 
tor recently made. The interesting thing 
about it is that not one of us is married, 
tho five years ago every one would have 
said he would be. In fact, the whole sub- 
ject of matrimony has come to be rather 
a tabooed one among us—something in 
which the interest has very largely died 
out. Occasionally some one mentions 
the name of a particular girl and! she is 
discussed in that unemotional, impersonal 
way in which we talk over the merits of 
an automobile. Something which we all 
admire but never expect to possess. It 
is for all the world as tho Moses and a 
few of his chums were sitting on the 
mountain and looking over into the prom- 
ised land, knowing that they would never 
arrive. 

The doctor is typical of the rest of us. 
His parents married in the year of their 
graduation from a lonesome little co-ed- 
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ucational college and settled down on a 
salary of $800 a year. The years of 
struggle which followed are sweet in 
their memory and they still maintain that 
they were richer in those eight hundred 
dollar days than they have ever been 
since. The son’s income is probably 
$1000, possibly $1200 now, but he is 
strong in his conviction that the thing 
cannot be done at that price. And I 
rather think he is right. 

Here is the problem then; what is the 
answer? Whose is the hand that is push- 
ing the marriage age higher and higher 
every year, giving us bald-headed young 
fathers and childless or one-child fami- 
lies? To my mind it can be none other 
than the late Mr. Dingley. Ever since 
I was selected to defend free trade in a 
tariff debate in college and came out a 
free trader tho I had been a protectionist 
before, I have made it a study to reduce 
as many as possible of our national evils 
to a high tariff cause. And it is inter- 


esting to see how many of them reduce. 
The only wonder in my mind is that so 
many near-statesmen continue to bow 
down before their clay god. The Presi- 
dent points to our wasted resources with 


one hand while writing an article in fav- 
or of protection with the other, and fails 
to see that it is because our tariff has 
forced us into an unnatural condition of 
industrial development that we have 
squandered our portion like the prodigal 
son. The panic was possible because our 
prosperity instead of being of the sturdy 
common or garden variety has grown up 
a tender tropical plant which the slight- 
est breath of suspicion can shrivel. And 
it is the tariff no less before which mar- 
riage has fallen. The college-bred man 
as I know him graduates with the idea 
of marrying so young that his wife may 
sacrifice with him in the growth of his 
success, and may grow up with him into 
its fullness. And when he gets out and 
is settled at work. he finds he can’t do 
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it. He is making a whole lot more per- 
haps than his father ever did at his age, 
but the price of living is something that 
his father at his age never dreamed of. 
And so year by year he puts the thing 
off until the gray hairs begin to melt 
away, leaving the white spot showing 
underneath, and he has got beyond the 
time. 

Occasionally one gets married, I know. 
I’ve been to their weddings and given 
them presents. But do they fall in love? 
I don’t think so. Not as the lovers we 
read of in books do, at any rate. In 
them there bursts on the young man sud- 
denly the glorious vision of the only 
woman who can ever make him happy. 
She may be a prince’s daughter and he 
only a struggling clerk, but it makes no 
difference. He leaves all and pitching 
in, wins her regardless of every other 
consideration. Those of my acquaint- 
ances who have married have not done 
so. Rather they have set for themselves 
a certain income mark at which they be- 
lieved that the thing could be done. And 
having reached that mark each of them 
has calmly and deliberately gone forth 
and selected a wife. To nearly every one 
of them she has come too late in aiding 
him to get established. He was already 


-established. She has been rather a lux- 


ury which his hard work has at last en- 
abled him to afford. Doubtless they are 
often very happy and useful to each 
other. But it isn’t the sort of thing a 
man could dream much about. 

So I am looking for the statesman to 
arise who will make his campaign 
squarely on the issue of tariff revision - 
in the interests of matrimony. It will 
have to be a different kind of revision 
than the tariff has undergone recently 
at the hands of its loving friends. It will 
have to be radical and it will have to 
come soon. That is, if it is to be of any 
help to me. 


Crisco, Itt. 











THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


By WI Litarp FRENCH 


During the Kaiser’s visit to England, an en- 
thusiastic German was dilating to an English 
prelate on the extraordinary qualities of his 
Emperor. He frequently interrupted himself 
with the sigh of admiration: 

“Ah! but the Kaiser is great.” 

At last the wearied prelate replied: 

“But God is greater.” 

“So He is,” said the German. “But you 
must remember, the Kaiser is young, yet.” 

That is all that need be remembered about 
Truman H. Newberry, who on December Ist 
stepped from assistant into’ the position of 
Secretary of the Navy. 


tion. He comes with a bank account indorsing 
his business ability and unusual capacity for 
the wise and skillful management of affairs. 
He comes with social prestige second to none 
and a charming wife—Miss Harriet Barnes, of 
Brooklyn-—-fully prepared to fill the constantly 
increasing demands of Washington society 
upon Cabinet ladies. And he comes—it is 
worthy of a large N. B., thru its phenomenal 
rarity in our Navy Department—he comes 
with a record of actual active service in the 
United States Navy, with a thoro, funda- 
mental knowledge of ships and shipping and 
a vital and progressive 
interest in all matters 





He was born in De- 
troit, Mich. barely 
forty-four years ago. 
He is a Yale man, the 
proud possesor of a 
Yale Ph. B. (1885), 
and was an officer in 
the United States 
Navy, on the “Yose- 
mite,” during the Span- 
ish War. History, 
“The Log of the U. S. 
Ship Yosemite,” gives 
his experiences, and is 
well worth reading. 
Otherwise he has been 
a Michigan boy and a 
Detroit man _ pretty 
much all his life. 
His father, 
Newberry, was 


Judge 
for 


many years the leading 


Admiralty lawyer of 
the Middle West, and 
from his earliest con- 
ception of things of in- 
terest the Secretary of 
the Navy devoted his 
recreation hours to 
picking up experience 
pertaining to ships and 
shipping. It was more 





maritime. 

If a prize had been 
offered for the best 
conception of the ideal 
qualifications of the 
head of our Navy De- 
partment, it would have 
been awarded to a 
sketch closely portray- 
ing Secretary Newber- 
ry. It remains for him 
to make good, and that 
is, undoubtedly, his 
present intention. 

As a man he is ex- 
ceptionally agreeable, 
pleasant to meet and 
democratically cordial. 
Evidence of general 
satisfaction with life is 
in his comfortable—if 
not precisely portly— 
proportions and good- 
natured face. It is 
well guarded, how- 
ever, by quick, keen 
eyes which warn one 
not to take liberties. 

That Newberry is 
not afraid of work—of 
any kind of work 








than child’s play, for 
before he was satisfied 
he had past the examinations and received a 
first class pilot’s license for the Lakes and a 
master’s certificate. I believe that he values 
them as highly as his Cabinet portfolio. Thru 
his service as Assistant Secretary they have 
been conspicuously on the wall of his office. 
With a contagious chuckle he tells of services 
rendered by that master’s certificate when old 
sea-dogs, taking him for a land-lubber, have 
been handing him a wearisome lot of kinder- 
garten advice about their specialty. 

All of this, however, did not interfere with 
Newberry making his practical way in the 
practical world—in other words laying up fat 
millions thru his extensive and signally suc- 
cessful business operations in Michigan. 

He comes to the head of the Navy Depart- 
ment thoroly conversant with the machinery, 
thru three years of energetic and highly sat- 
isfactory work as Assistant Secretary. He 
comes with an exceptionally complete educa- 
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which comes to hand— 
is indorsed by the fact 
that many who know him well believe a rattling 
good story which President Roosevelt tells, 
something like this: That when he was himself 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, under John 
D. Long, during the rush of preparation for the 
Spanish War, he inspected the training ship 
“Michigan,” where recruits were being polished 
up. A steamer hove in sight. The officer with 
Roosevelt trained his glass but could not make 
out the name. He asked a sailor, barefooted, 
flannel-shirted, who was superintending scrub- 
ing the deck, if he knew of any steamer due. 

“It’s only a private steam yacht, sir,” re- 
plied the sailor, giving her name. 

“How can you tell her name, so far away?” 
Roosevelt asked. 

“IT know her well, sir,” said the sailor. 

“Whose yacht is she?” Roosevelt asked. 

“Mine, sir,” said sailor Newberry, and went 
0. with his work. 

Wasurincton, D. C. 





If the Kaiser Abdicated! 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


AutTHor oF “History oF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FoR LIBERTY.” 


HY not abdicate? comes clam-. 


orously to the Kaiser thru 
many channels which presume 
to speak for his people. 

“Monarchy,” answers the Kaiser, “is a 
divine institution—a sacred trust—a 
Hohenzollern burden of which I can no 
more divest myself than of my duty to 
wife, children, parents or God!” 

The Kaiser knows his German history 
—he knows that his illustrious grand- 
father, the founder of the German em- 
pire, the man who three times during 
one lifetime marched with a victorious 
German army into Paris, was himself 
once so cordially hated by his own Prus- 
sians that he had to fly from Berlin and 
conceal himself in England. 

His elder brother, who then sat on the 
throne of Prussia (Frederick William 
IV.), had to bare his head to the Berlin 


mob and wear the cockade of the ’48 rev- 
olution—yet his memory is today an as- 


set of Prussian monarchy. He it was 
who, on the eve of that great upheaval, 
swore solemnly that no constitutional 
limitations should ever come between him 
and his people. 

That man’s father (the husband of 
Queen Luise), carried his personal views 
of government so far in 1813 that his 
outraged people organized a popular mi- 
litia and marched against Napoleon not 
only without royal assistance but in open 
defiance of royal wishes; and more than 
one of his best generals incurred his dis- 
pleasure for having helped to save their 
country at this moment when Prussia 
had sunk so low that it seemed to have 
only the alternative of being the vassal 
either of Russia or Napoleon. 

Thruout the whole of the nineteenth 
century Prussia offers the curious object 
lesson of monarchy whose kings have, 
without exception, boasted of divine in- 
spiration, and yet who have yielded at 
some time to popular clamor; and who 
have died respected, if not beloved, by 
their subjects. 

The Emperor Frederick, who ruled but 


for 100 melancholy days (in 1888), ap- 
pears to be an exception, for he inaugu- 
rated his accession by frankly avowing 
his sympathy with constitutional liberty. 

But many a prince has commenced in 
this generous fashion and altered his 
views under political pressure. The the- 
ory of the divine right of kings has been 
abundantly maintained by Hohenzollerns, 
but also abundantly violated for excep- 
tional reasons—we might refer to the 
deposition of the King of Hanover in 
1866 by his cousin of Prussia—one di- 
vinity disputing the divinity of another. 

The Prussian monarchy is but a thing 
of yesterday—scarce more than two 
centuries—less in years than the organ- 
ized civil governments of many of our 
States. 

Who gave the first Prussian King his 
title? 

He placed the crown himself upon his 
head and gave thanks to God—and to his 
trusty sword. . 

From that day to this Prussian his- 
tory has been a curious picture of a king- 
dom won by the sword, governed by the 
sword, yet on the whole setting an ex- 
ample in most of the virtues which com- 
mend themselves to thrifty and law- 
abiding Germans. 

’ Prussia was one of the first of Conti- 
nental states to abolish personal favor- 
itism in promoting officials in the public 
service or in the army. In days when 
most courts were hotbeds of personal in- 
trigue, Prussian judges administered the 
law fairly between rich and poor, and 
men who entered upon a public career 
gave the best of their talents in the con- 
fidence that their positions were secure 
during good behavior. 

Whence now this strange hold of the 
Prussian kings upon their people? Why 
did no revolution upset Prussia radically 
as it did so many neighboring states, 
commencing with the fall of the Bastille 
in 1789? Louis Phillippe never returned 
to France after his flight in 1848, nor 
did Ludwig I of Bavaria ever again sit 
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on his Munich throne after the shake 
which Lola Montez gave to his rule. 

In Russia emperors have been re- 
moved by violent death more than once, 
yet in theory the constitution of Prussia 
is modeled after that of the Czar’s do- 
minions. 

Let us for the moment forget the ful- 
minations of a press which is not famed 
for fairness or accuracy; let us bear in 
mind that editors are not necessarily phil- 
anthropists—that they seek the sensa- 
tional in their news columns, and don’t 
wish to spoil a good story by question- 
ings. 

Our theory of government is based on 
the assumption that men with power are 
likely to abuse it. Hence we check our 
legislators and officials with so many 
hindrances to activity that we end by 
producing a machinery in which no one 
is able to accomplish anything good be- 
cause all fear that he may do something 
wrong. 

Without questioning the many in- 
stances where kings have shown indif- 
ference, cruelty, rapacity and folly, Prus- 
sia is worth raising into relief as one 
instance, at least, of a royal rule that has 
endeared itself to the people. 

Monarchy may not be responsible for 
all of this, but every Prussian schoolboy 
believes that the throne of Prussia has 
been occupied for those many years by a 
line of monarchs who, on the whole, have 
set their people a good example in the 
way of thrift, hard work and national 
habits. 

Is William II an exception to this 
rule? 

He has been now twenty years King 
of Prussia and Emperor of Germany. In 
his domestic relations he has been a 
model husband and father. As an officer 
of the army and navy he may be regard- 
ed as a master in each profession—a 
conscientious officer eminently fitted to 
earn any salary connected with the posi- 
tion of chief admiral or field marshal. 
The tongue of his bitterest enemy has 
never yet been able to invent a story 
derogatory to his honor and love of 
truth, to his purity in domestic life or his 
courage in doing or saying publicly what 
he felt to be right. 

During his reign German commerce 
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has made immense progress, German 
welfare has been noticed by every trav- 
eler who is able to compare things past 
and present. 

There is now scarce a port of the Far 
East where the German flag does not 
play a good second to that of England. 

‘today Germany scarcely knows sucli 
a thing as a slum in her cities or tramps 
on her highways; sanitary rules are en- 
forced, to the great improvement of the 
public health. 

The public service is honest. The idea 
that an official should make money out 
of his position is today scarce dreame:l 
of in any German city. 

In 1895 the Emperor opened the great 
canal between the Baltic and North Sea 
—eighty miles of difficult engineering. 

There was not a penny of graft in the 
whole eighty miles; it was opened on the 
day promised; constructed in the most 
perfect manner. 

Am I here to whitewash Emperor 
William? Far from it. He would not 
thank me for doing so, much less the 
editor of THE INDEPENDENT. 

In 1896 Jameson invaded the Trans- 
vaal with a ridiculous band of adven- 
turers, who surrendered with cartridges 
still in their belts. The Boers easily cap- 
tured the whole body, and for one | 
assumed that Jameson would be hung for 
piracy and the whole matter settled on 
the spot. 

But no! The Emperor saw fit to send 
to Paul Kruger a message whose word- 
ing gave in Pretoria the notion that Wil- 
liam II was inclined to side with Boers 
versus Britons in a prospective war. 

On the evening of the day when that 
famous despatch startled the cabinets of 
the world it happened that I was in Ber- 
lin at a big diplomatic dinner. 

There were two German ministers at 
this dinner, and a German general who 
had been chief of the general staff. 

After the ladies had left the room I 
turned upon the three Germans and said: 
“Well, what do you think of this mes- 
sage to Kruger?” ° 

They threw their hands over their 
heads, as Germans do when the feeling 
uppermost is: 

“My God, what madness!” 
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To my surprise, the German Parlia- 
ment took no notice of this message. It 
is only today that they enter protest. 

Prince Hohenlohe did not then offer 
to resign, neither did he show in any way 
that he resented the publication of an 
important state document without his 
countersignature. 

That same year I was in South Africa, 
mingling freely with Boers of all parties ; 
and I felt the evil wrought by this hasty 
message. The Boers felt much as did 
the Confederate States of this country 
when Napoleon III gave them indirect 
encouragement to continue the struggle. 

On my return home I publisht my im- 
pressions frankly in a book on the sub- 
ject and did not whitewash William II, 
much less his pliant old granny of a 
Prime Minister, who dared not protest 
to the Emperor’s face at such a time. 

These opinions of mine gave offense. 
Then came the Boer war in 1899. 

President Steyn’s most intimate friend 

and chief of his transport service, who 
was captured during the war and paroled, 
told me in Stuttgart (after the war) that 
an officer in German uniform, who 
claimed to speak for the German Em- 
peror, urged the Boers to keep on fight- 
ing, assuring them that if they should 
win one or two victories the German 
Emperor would intervene in their favor. 
Possibly this officer exceeded instruc- 
tions. ‘ 
Admit now the Emperor’s many lapses 
from politic caution; pile up the account 
against him; take this last interview with 
an English paper as a last straw—and 
what does it all amount to? 

It amounts to this, that Germany is 
not ripe for government in the English 
sense. 

Had any English sovereign, even a 
Stuart, done any one of the many things 
laid now to the Emperor’s charge, there 
would have been such a storm out of 
doors as would have compelled him to 
give heed. But the German Parliament 
has spent the bulk of its time in quarrels 
of petty faction, in bringing parliament- 
ary government into contempt rather 
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than vindicating its right to be the legal 
mouthpiece of the whole people. 

The popular clamor now going on has 
arrested the Emperor’s attention, and it 
is well that the noise has been made. It 
shows us.that when Parliament in Ger- 
many unites on any one subject the Em- 
peror listens respectfully. 

That he means to recede from his 
opinions regarding absolute government 
is not likely. 

He himself does not believe in govern- 
ment by majorities, for to him the major- 
ity means the inefficient and inferior sec- 
tion of mankind; and this view is that of 
Germans in general. Germany has not 
grown powerful and prosperous under 
government by majorities. The example 
of the United States has ceased to exer- 
cise the same spell in that direction that 
it did in the days when Carl Schurz 
sought these shores in search of ideal 
political liberty. 

Germany is today seriously irritated at 
its Emperor. He has made them look a 
little foolish in the limelight, he has 
talked too much without check, he has 
suffered thru the cowardice of his minis- 
terial advisers, and most of all thru the 
flunkeyisni of such men as the late 
Prince Hohenlohe and the present Bue- 
low, who is of a family that never resigns 
and rarely dies. 

When Germany produces a few mod- 
ern Luthers, willing to speak frankly to 
the political Pope and suffer the conse- 
quences, then shall we see a new light 
about that throne. Otherwise Germany 
will go on illustrating the old saying that 
every nation has the Jews it deserves. 

Some weeks ago Chancellor Buelow 
was cartooned in Simplicissimus as 
amusing his Emperor with a funny story, 
while the monarch laughed merrily. 

“Buelow,” quoth the monarch, “you 
are such a good fellow I propose to 
promote you to the position of court 
fool !’” 

“For God’s sake,” quoth the fright- 
ened Prime Minister, “anything but that. 
For as court fool I should have to tell 
you the truth!” 


MALpEeNn-on-Hvpson, N, Y. 





Liberal Clergy and the Church 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER, LL.D. 


AutTHor oF “THe Morats or Curist,” “THoucuts ror THE Ricu,” Etc. 


air in both the Catholic and Prot- 

estant churches, it may be well to 
consider the clergyman’s attitude to the 
Church when he can no longer. candidly 
preach all its doctrines. 

The easiest opinion is that to be honest 
he must quit the ministry. But his obli- 
gation is not fixt by any such simple 
principle. 

It is his duty, and should be his right, 
to preach the truth, and he should not 
have to leave the Church to do so, A 
Church is under as much obligation to 
have its doctrines true as he is to teach 
them ; and when they are thought untrue, 
its clergy should have the task of cor- 
recting them; and that they may not be 
true all must sometimes suspect. They 
were formulated in times of great igno- 
rance, when they got little attention from 
scholars, and many of them need re- 
vision. Modern thinkers cannot force 
their opinions into the forms’ anciently 
fixt. The whole Christian world is an- 
tagonistic to some of these doctrines, 
and it is dishonest to try to harmonize 
them with our present views. Untrue on 
their face, they can be accepted only by 
wresting language from its proper mean- 
ing. One’s chief duty is to preach the 
truth, not the doctrines of the Church— 
to be correct, not merely regular. The 
clergy have the double duty of keeping 
themselves to the truth and keeping the 
Church to it. 

For the clergy must keep the Church 
right. No other class is chargeable with 
this work; and if the clergy may not 
think and dispute on doubtful questions, 
the Church can never become better than 
1l0W. 

We cannot say that the Church is al- 
ways right, and that the clergy need only 
learn its doctrines to preach the truth. 
There is no evidence of this; but much 
evidence that it has often erred and often 
changed. As we are getting much light 
on all subjects, the Church as well as the 
scientists should have this. 

The Church: should not be sensitive 
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At this time, when heresy is in the 


about heresy in its clergy when it is itself 
heretical from the viewpoint of all ex- 
cept its own adherents; for every de- 
nomination is heretical to all other de- 
nominations, so that the majority is evi- 
dently in error. Only a few Christians 
are thought by the majority to be ortho- 
dox. And since heresy is thus ascribed 
to the Church in general, each body 
should have patience with its clergy. 
They are guilty only of that of which 
it is itself guilty. 

The Church should not emphasize 
doubtful doctrines, and so make it hard 
to enter its fold. It may not limit mem- 
bership to those who believe a body of 
divinity, when its mission is to be uni- 
versal. It should have the door wide 
open, not block it by improbable teach- 
ings. If one has no right to deny a doc- 
trine he has no right to accept it. He 
should ask whether it is true, and he can- 


not learn this if he may not consider 


whether it is false. If one may accept 
but not reject he is in no condition to 
find the truth. 

The doctrines of the Church are all 
matters of dispute, and received on 
faith. None are. certainties, least of all 
the distinctive beliefs of any denomina- 
tion; and there should always be liberty 
where matters are so doubtful. The peo- 
ple are trying to settle their doctrines, 
learning what is true and what not. In 
mathematics and some sciences, there 
may be unanimity, but not where inade- 
quate proof exists. The clergyman’s at- 
titude should be one of inquiry. No the- 
ological dogmas are verified except to 
illogical reasoning, and man should not 
be constrained to reason illogically. He 
should give due weight to every proba- 
bility, and only due weight. There ought 
to be no place in the Church for preju- 
dice. As its duty is to teach what is 
true and right it should not force any- 
thing arbitrary to be taken as such. Pro- 
ceeding only on evidence, if it can estab- 
lish little with certainty, little should be 
believed. What are enforced are matters 
which have never been proven; and 
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clergymen, like others, should have lib- 
erty to think on these; and, if they find 
them false, to attempt their correction. 
The Church should learn the truth as 
well as proclaim it, and correct its opin- 
ions when found wrong as well as en- 
force what it believes. It should always 
be ready to listen and do better than it 
has yet done, never being as rigid as if 
its doctrines were sure. Did they rest 
on adequate proofs there would be no 
need of unusual pressure to get them be- 
lieved. The force of reason would itself 
suffice to propagate them. When men 
are very anxious to have certain teach- 
ings believed, and take violent measures 
to suppress difference of opinion on 
them, they are presumably false. 

The creeds were made in ancient times 
when men were ignorant and could not 
adequately consider the subjects on 
which they formulated the doctrines. 

They are all, moreover, compromises. 
Those who made them differed in opin- 
ion, and to get uniform action had to 
waive their individual views. They could 
declare only that on which all agreed, 
and so on what was satisfactory to none, 
All wanted something else than what 


they got, as they always do when manv 


9 


differing people are made to “agree. 
They agree on what they decide to ig- 
nore. If they exprest what they believed 
they would have to make manv creeds 
instead of one. A single creed for dif- 
fering people is shorn of nearly all 
meaning, as in political platforms. 

The creeds, too, changed much in his- 
tory. They were not thought as impor- 
tant in early times as now. Nearly every 
Church convention adopted one which 
was changed by the next convention; 
and nothing was more common than to 
modify creeds. In some of the earliest 
Church histories many creeds are given. 
Those who made them did not intend 
them to be permanent. Men occupied a 
changing attitude toward Christian truth. 
The same creed was rarely reaffirmed by 
a subsequent convention or council. The 
very early Church had no creed, the 
members not caring what one another be- 
lieved. When they began to form creeds 
they began to make blunders, which they 
subsequently tried to correct. The creeds 
which we now have all went thru many 
forms before becoming permanent. Va- 
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rious attempts were made at the Nicene 
Creed before it was fixt in its present 
form. The Apostles’ Creed past thru 
many changes, and it is not even now 
accepted in the same words by all Chris- 
tians. It did not get the form generally 
used till the sixth century. 

The ancient creeds were not meant for 
accurate expressions of Christian truth. 
Like our political platforms, they were 
intended to express generally the opin- 
ion of the convention which adopted 
them. As no Republican or Democrat 
must accept the whole platform to be a 
faithful member of his party, so the an- 
cient Christians had not to accept the 
whole creed to be faithful Christians. 
The creed exprest merely a passing 
phase of thought, and that but approxi- 
mately. It indicated about where the 
Christians stood; and, as they might 
change, they could change their creed 
without inconsistency. They might aban- 
don it altogether and still be good Chris- 
tians. A perfect creed has never been 
exprest. Only in modern times has the 
wording become rigid and petrified, so 
as not to be further changed. It is irra- 
tional to go back to times of ignorance. 
as modern theologians do, to find a creed 
for present uses. The farther back they 
go the more erroneous creeds are, as the 
subsequent changes in them indicate. 

And when the early Christians did ac- 
cept creeds they did not accept them en- 
tire. They rejected some of their declar- 
ations, thinking it enough if they believed 
the bulk of them. . Where a dozen arti- 
cles are given no man who thinks can 
believe them all; and it should be enough 
to believe most of them. People are suf- 
ficiently harmonious who can accept ten 
out of twelve points of faith. Greater 
unanimity cannot be had among intelli- 
gent people. If men’s present faith were 
examined a still smaller proportion would 
be found accepted. So, if a clergyman 
denies one, or a few, of the teachings of 
his Church he should not be condemned. 
He preaches substantial Christianity 
when he preaches the bulk of the doc- 
trines. No one believes all, if he thinks 
about it. In the secular world men get 
along well enough together who have not 
such unanimity. The political. scientific. 
educational and business enterprises are 
conducted by those who differ much, and 
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it should be so in religion. People should 
not be whipt into accepting every one 
of many opinions. To make them do so 
is to establish thoughtlessness among 
them; and to make them say so is to 
promote dishonesty. There may be a 
creedless Church. The Baptist is such, 
as was the Apostolic Church. The Jew- 
ish is such. There is no creed or stand- 
ard which all must accept. And yet 
they get along as well as others. If men 
are not questioned on their views, their 
heresy is not known, and generally not 
developed. Heretical clergymen may 
preach for years and not disclose their 
heresy; and they might disclose it with- 
out its having any serious effect. It is 
unwise to call attention to unorthodox 
preaching. If men are sensitive about 
it they will get more heresy than by ig- 
noring it. We should accustom ourselves 
to hearing dissenting views with indif- 
ference. We know that they exist, and 


their expression ought not to disturb us. 
We meet differing opinions in secular 
matters, and live harmoniously with men 
who have them. Unanimity is nowhere 
essential, and the Church should habitu- 
ate itself to as much diversity as others 


have. 

The Church’s faith, moreover, is the 
faith of the members, not of creeds. It 
is what they believe, not what they 
adopt. Few believe much of anything 
taught as dogma. The maiority do not 
think of the intricate questions of the- 
ology. There is no more faith than what 
actually passes in men’s minds. Where 
many articles are formulated they are ig- 
nored. People do not know what they 
are, much less believe them. They are 
not the faith of the Church. Faith can- 
not be made by voting on expressions, 
much less the faith of those who do not 
participate in the vote. They are gen- 
crally made by perhaps a dozen men, 
and the rest of the Church know nothing 
or little about them. They are at most 
the opinion of those dozen. What Chris- 
tians actually believe differs from what 
is officially exprest. 

One should be considered sufficiently 
correct in faith if he believes as most 
Christians do. It ought not to be neces- 
sary to believe also the formulas which 
a few of them consider. Orthodoxy is 
now measured by standards which are 
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adopted but not believed. In no other 
department is such emphasis put upon 
official utterances. 

Since it is the duty of every one, ac- 
cording to the teachings of the Church, 
to be identified with the Church, he ought 
to be candid in the Church, and not to 
have to go out of it to be conscientious. 
The authorities should give one the priv- 
ilege of adjusting himself to the truth 
without declaring him heretical. If it is 
the duty of all to enter the Church, it is 
the duty of the Church to keep right. 
Some would make it a duty to join the 
Church, and then make it impossible to 
get in or to stay in. A truthful Church 
is possible only where much latitude is 
allowed for changes; and when one tries 
to get nearer the truth he should not be 
assailed because the Church does not do 
so. 

Every clergyman and member, more- 
over, is one of the Church, and if he is 
heretical then the Church is heretical to 
that extent. If many share his opinion, 
then the Church is heretical to the extent 
of that number. If he accepts only a 
few of its teachings, then, to that extent, 
those few onlv are the teachings of the 
Church; and if many thus accept only a 
few of the teachings, then the Church 
doctrines are to that extent limited to 
those few. And since the majority re- 
ject many of its teachings, the majority 
is heretical, and it is only the minority 
that would call them to account; and the 
minority would then dictate to the ma- 
jority. As we have said, none would be- 
lieve all the doctrines of the Church if 
they thought about them, and probably 
none do believe them all; so that in strict 
parlance the whole membership is hereti- 
cal, and no class of heretics should single 
out another class to persecute for heresy. 

Furthermore, every clergyman has 
some rights in the Church, and if there is 
error in it that error should not keep him 
out. He loses no rights when he changes 
opinion. If he thinks the Church is 
wrong and should be set right, he cannot 
think he is wrong in holding that opin- 
ion. The wrong should be conceded to 
be in the Church, not in the one who has 
the truth. He ought not to have to get 
out of the Church because he is right. 
He should have a right to try to put the 
error out. 

Curcaco, Int. 





Social Democracy 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


ProFesson OF PoLiTicAL ScIENCE IN WILLIAMS CoLLEGE AND Ex-PrESIDENT OF THE UNl- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


HE good things of the world, even 
when they are physical, are not 
attainable off-hand. We make 

them our own and enter into their uses 
by much painstaking and wisdom, and 
so come to understand them. This is 
especially conspicuous in spiritual gifts. 
We approach them in many ways on 
many sides before we come to master 
them. Democratic society is at once the 
best gift of God and the highest human 
attainment. We more frequently seem 
to reach it on the side of political institu- 
tions, but before we are well in posses- 
sion it lifts, like a rare bird disturbed in 
its haunts, and only leaves behind the 
shadow of a liberty we have not attained. 

Democratic society means a diffusion 
of powers; if it be complete democracy, 
a universal participation in the activities 
and enjoyments incident to human life. 
It means the winning by all, of every 
class, the blessings of existence; a shar- 
ing of all that life requires and bestows. 
This diffusion of power is as much a 
necessity for those who are guiding 
effort as for those who are simply par- 
taking in effort. It means a free contact 
of mind with mind, all having something 
to give and something to receive in this 
extension of our thoughts, actions, feel- 
ings to the limits of the spiritual world. 
Races and classes as boundary lines are 
abolished, and the commerce of life goes 
on everywhere; everywhere as one wishes 
it and can profit by it. The South still 
bears the burden of slavery so far as it 
cannot rejoice in the welfare of the col- 
ored race, and the North still suffers 
from the indifference which estranges it 
from the races of mankind. 

We believe in democratic society be- 
cause of an antecedent belief in the in- 
exhaustible capacity of the spirit, in its 
inheritance of the world as one immeas- 
urable product; because of our belief 
that no good thing or form of life ob- 


structs or burdens the world, but that all 
make the world better for themselves and 
for others ; because of an abiding convic- 
tion that the spiritual world is as wide as 
and beneficent as the race of man, and 
is no better and can be no better than that 
race. The idea along which men travel 
into this fullness of spiritual experience 
is often exprest as an equality of rights, 
of opportunities, between men; and it is 
carped at under this form of expression 
as if equality contradicted all experi- 
ence. It does contradict the experience 
in which the power, wealth, honor of the 
world are gathered in a few hands; it 
does not contradict that experience by 
which we approach the Kingdom of 
Heaven, a kingdom that takes all men 
into its embrace. blesses all and leaves 
no outcast, no alien, no disinherited one 
among the sons of men. The spirit of 
man is so true to itself as to return again 
and again to this notion of equality, no 
matter what absurdities and inadequacies 
may seem to inhere in it. Equal oppor- 
tunities mean a free approach of all men 
to the blessings of life, blessings so varied 
and so expansive as to leave no man 
poor, no man robbed of good, no matter 
how small his present attainments or 
how great the attainments of others. 
These possibilities, into the midst of 
which every man is dropt, are the 
promised land into which he is simply to 
go up and possess it. If, in a place of 
exercise, apparatus stood ready, fitted to 
every man’s strength, we could talk of 
the equality of opportunity, no mattet 
how little or great one’s present improve- 
ment might be. Such is the ideal that 
lies before democracy, participation in 
the world, under existing and growing 
capacity, for each man’s benefit and for 
the benefit of all. Democratic society is 
such an extension of life that it becomes 
truly the commonwealth, not by division 
but by participation, under which every 
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man reaches his own with no trespass on 
another; nay, by an addition to every 
other man’s wealth. 

Not only must something of this idea 
be present to the mind before we start in 
pursuit of democracy; it must be with 
us in every estimate of what constitutes 
democracy. Democracy rests on indi- 
vidual life. It has power according to 
the measure of that life. Wherever in- 
telligence and sélf-guidance halt—there 
democracy halts. Every man must find 
a place, his own eligible place, in the 
community, and from that place must 
minister to the community, and in that 
place the community must minister to 
him. We need to understand that per- 
sonal quality does not interfere with aid- 
fulness and goodwill. Beneficence has 
its highest expression between active 
participants. The passive recipient re- 
ceives and gives only half the benefit of 
a gift. True giving reaches the center 
of life, and thence extends itself to all 
enjoyments. A man must have his own 
position in which to receive and from 
which to return favor, as much as in the 
first instance to set it agoing. It is the 
distinctive idea of democracy that men 
in society are capable of this reciprocal 
intercourse and thrive under it. If we 
cherish this conception of the self-sus- 
taining relation of men to each other, we 
must adapt our goodwill to it. We can- 
not feed a pauper merely as a pauper. 
We must convert him, if possible, into a 
man. Our fight is against pauperism, 
and involves the full supply of all a 
man’s wants. 

There are various forms of goodwill 
which come under the censure of democ- 
racy as hostile to it. Pensions for the 
old and needy may seem a most desirable 
benevolence, but they may tend to con- 
firm rather than remove a great evil. 
Our true effort should be to enable the 
workman to provide for himself. It is 
far better to anticipate the evils of old 
age before they arrive than it is to relieve 
them when they have reached us. Pre- 
eminently is this true when the provision 
we make is relied on as a resource, and 
so encouraces the improvidence on the 
one side and the hardness on the other 
out of which the destitution of old age 
arises. An extended and conclusive trial 
and failure of external aid are found in 
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English history. For a considerable 
period the poor rates were made easily 
accessible to all forms of poverty. The 
result was that many, partially supported 
by these rates, were able to take and 
were given smaller wages than belonged 
to their work, and an unambitious and 
dependent class grew apace. 

This principle of participation leads us 
to regard with suspicion the Carnegie 
fund in relief of college professors whose 
work has brought insufficient returns. 
The character of both parties to this pro- 
vision being of the highest, may serve to 
give it a false color. Is it not better that 
each man, in the labor he has chosen, 
should accept the work and the pay of 
the work, bringing both, if need be, into 
more just consideration by the com- 
munity to which they pertain, than that 
he should turn his life into a charity, 
taking it out of the ordinary conditions 
of toil. What the community truly 
needs is good work fittingly rewarded, 
and till this relation obtains among men 
democracy is not reached. This singling 
out the highest teachers for a charitable 
reward leaves the mass of teachers 
where they are, and helps to reduce the 
motives for general relief. if such relief 
is called for. I observe that a recent re- 
port of those who have in charge this 
Carnegie fund congratulates the public 
on the willingness with which men of 
eminence and ability have accepted this 
aid. Indeed, many colleges have made 
haste-to discard any religious affiliations 
or special inabilities which might deprive 
their teaching corps of this gratuity. 

All this is hostile to the true temper 
of democracy, to that cheerful accept- 
ance of one’s own lot in the community 
under the common laws of production. 
It may be doubted whether teachers as 
a class are more prest by inadequate 
wages than are the other classes from 
whose earnings they derive their pay. It 
is not a gain in democracy to throw any 
class either on the forced contribution or 
charity of any other class for support. 
Support is each man’s problem. to be 
wrought out as he is best able under the 
common conditions of production. If it 
is true that teachers are relatively poorly 
paid, the correction should come under 
the laws of production applicable to all, 
and not as a charity to those, in the body 
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of teachers, who are best able to care for 
themselves. The liberality of Carnegie 
helps to cover up the undemocratic the- 
ory of protection under which this large 
wealth was obtained in so brief a period, 
and .-still farther disguises the false rela- 
tion in which it puts those who are par- 
takers in it to their own class and to the 
community at large. It was by the favor- 
itism of law that this wealth was so 
quickly secured, and now it is expended 
in still farther establishing differences 
and dependences among citizens. The 
ease with which a good man accepts in 
his own behalf such discriminations is a 
cause of regret rather than of congratu- 
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lation. It is not an expression of true 
democracy, but of a spurious, “Tory 
democracy” ; a willingness to bestow and 
accept favors which find no place in the 
true order of society; an order in which 
dependence and independence hold each 
other in constant check. Justice must 
run all thru social relations. Every 
man’s position and reward must arise 
under the general laws of distribution 
before we can either understand or enjoy 
democracy. All giving must come under 
that uniform providence which measures 
out its gifts in an unfailing proportion to 
the powers on which they are bestowed. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


Automobiles: The Other Side 


of the 


Shield 


BY FREDERICK DWIGHT 
KE VERY new and popular de- 


vice exercises more or 

less tyranny. The mob 
spirit is generated and people 
hasten to chant the praises of 
the idol for fear of being called 
“reactionaries,” a curious class 
who are supposed to be capable of all 
sorts of contemptible acts. Yet mer- 
chants have to pause occasionally to 
“take stock” in order to find out just 
what their condition at the moment is, 
and there is nothing really eccentric in 
whispering a few doubts in the midst of 
a general chorus of adulation. 

At the moment I am thinking of auto- 
mobiles. The advertising columns of the 
papers contain daily hymns to them. 
The proceedings of motor clubs are set 
forth at length. Our magazines teem 
with “motor flights” and astonishing 
tours and articles upon the romance of 
motoring. All is harmony and enthu- 
siasm. Only at rare intervals does some 
miserable “Pro Bono Publico” or “In- 
dignant Citizen” raise an anonymous 
howl in the correspondence column of 
his favorite paper, cursing automobiles 
and wishing they had never been invent- 
ed. A rather more comprehensive pro- 


test seems to have been made 
by citizens of Brussels, who are 
pe reported to have petitioned the 

Wx, authorities to assemble all the 

@ cars in the city and destroy them 
~ in one picturesque conflagration. 
But that was an isolated case. 

Now it may be that a motor age, like 
a species of new Augustan Age, is about 
to dawn if aviation or some other nov- 
elty does not strangle it in its birth, and 
that it will be filled with blessings. But 
of course it does not follow that the pe- 
riod between the introduction and the 
complete development of automobiles is 
improved by them. At any rate, a reason- 
able counterblast to motor eulogies may 
not be out of place, and I propose to set 
down here some of the peculiar problems 
of the present time that have been pro- 
duced by automobiles. 

To begin with, altho they are perform- 
ing work in fields of usefulness, they 
have not as yet proved their necessity. 
That is, commercially, they are still in 
the experimental stage—too costly and 
unreliable to supplant horse-drawn vehi- 
cles widely. They are regarded doubt- 
fully by emergency services, such as the 
fire and ambulance, and as an adjunct to 
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armies have yet to demonstrate their 
value. The point I wish to make is obvi- 
ous enough—that at the present time 
their ‘conspicuous success has _ been 
achieved almost wholly as pleasure vehi- 
cles, so that their mention suggests to 
the average person only a new way of 
enjoying one’s self. 

The swiftness of their development to 
the present time has been astounding, 
and may be illustrated by a contrast or 
two which could be duplicated in the ex- 
perience of almost every one. About six 
or seven years ago an acquaintance of 
mine, a young man of large means, in- 
formed me that he had imported a 
French car, and that it had cost him, 


duty paid, $4,000. He intended, I be-- 


lieve, to impress me by the amount of the 
investment, and succeeded in doing so. 
Four thousand dollars appeared a very 
great sum to expend for a rather uncer- 
tain machine. A few days ago a friend 
of limited resources said that as soon as 
he “could afford it” he intended to buy 
a certain “racing runabout.” They were 
not very expensive, he added, “only 
$4,000.” The figure then seemed mod- 
erate or at least not at all unusual. 

The French car I have mentioned was, 
I think, of fifteen horse power, and its 
owner declared it would maintain easily 
a speed of twenty-five miles an hour. 
Today the advertising columns of papers 
and magazines are strewn with notices 
of “roadsters” and “road racers” guar- 
anteed by their makers to develop sixty 
horse power or even higher, and to 
maintain a speed greater than a mile a 
minute. 

In other words, an infancy of spindly, 
fragile “thorseless carriages” has grown 
to a youth of mighty road engines con- 
tinually increasing in size, in power, in 
cost of purchase and maintenance, and, 
naturally, in excellence of construction. 
One might think, too, that the rules of 
economics had been set at defiance, for 
the advance in outlay has been accom- 
panied by a constantly broadening de- 
mand. 

The reason, or at least one very con- 
spicuous reason, for this excessive popu- 
larity is evident enough. It is the stim- 
ulation produced by motoring. Every 
- rider knows the exultation arising from 
feeling the strength of the animal under 
him, and this sensation is reproduced 
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and intensified in the easy and constant 
power of an automobile. But from the 
same circumstance arises its greatest 
menace. There is always a temptation 
to urge a fiery thorobred to the limit of 
his speed. A rider, however, must take 
into account the endurance of the horse, 
and finds a compensation for a moderate 
pace in the sense of companionship with 
a fine animal. Indeed, whether riding 
or driving a horse the fact that the mo- 
tive power is a living thing has an inter- 
est of its own. There is an atmosphere 
about horses. But there is none sur- 
rounding an automobile. The occupant 
has a powerful mechanism which can be 
driven, like a horse, at top speed, and 
the motives for refraining do not exist. 
So naturally excessive speeding has be- 
come a matter of common occurrence. 
This, of course, is the most conspicu- 
ous evil. Motorists have exhibited the 
one worse attitude than defiance of law 
—indifference to it. The usual answer 
to such a charge is that only a small 
minority disregard the law, and the ma- 
jority should not be held responsible for 
their conduct. In the first place, how- 


ever, there are probably far more offend- 


ers than devotees of the “sport” are will- 
ing to admit. At any rate, one railway 
company after investigation reported 
that over one-half of the machines that 
crossed their road at a certain point 
within the period of observation were 
maintaining a speed not only in excess 
of the legal limit, but so great that they 
could not have been stopped if a train 
had been passing. In the second place, 
there is practically no evidence that those 
who do keep within the law know or care 
what the provisions are. It is a matter 
of individual choice. They do not en- 
joy going at a reckless speed, that is all. 
Let them change their views, and is there 
the least assurance that the statutes 
would deter them? There are the famil- 
iar roadside signs: “Town limit. Motor 
vehicles limited to twelve miles an hour.” 
Has any motor party ever taken such a 
warning seriously? The maximum 
placed by the inexperienced authorities 
is low, and no pretense of obeying is 
made. 

And what if violators are arrested? 
Some inconvenience, a few dollars’ fine 
—and that is all, as arule. It is part of 
the game. Courts have not been able so 
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far to persuade themselves that “over- 
speeding” is an offense serious enough 
to warrant imprisonment, and confine 
themselves to fines and “reprimands.” 
The prisoner looks contrite at the court’s 
words, “peels off” the amount of the fine 
from a large roll of bills, and sallies forth 
to try for another record, laughingly 
telling the officer who made the arrest, 
as he passes, that next time he won’t be 
caught so easily. In this there may be 
some exaggeration—but not very much. 
Only recently six men were arrested in 
New York aiter pursuit by a motor cycle 
policeman over the greater part of the 
island of Manhattan. The time was late 
night, a speed of forty miles an hour 
thru the city streets was attained (ac- 
cording to the papers), the offenders 
united in urging the pursuing officer to 
“come on,” and they were stopped at 
last only by the runaway gates on an 
East River bridge. The court, when 


they were arraigned, allowed all but the 
man who had been driving to go with 
fines of $2 each! 

This suggests an interesting reflection. 
It is the apparently singular inability of 
our legislatures and courts to respond to 


new requirements. Assume, for exam- 
ple, that a dozen different devices, all as 
dangerous and alluring as automobiles, 
were introduced at the same time. Un- 
less our Solons grasped the situation far 
more quickly than has been the case with 
motor vehicles, years would pass, each 
one leaving a bloody trail of fatalities 
and mutilations, before an adequate pol- 
icy were adopted. 

The trouble seems to be that the legis- 
lators cling fondly to the idea that motor 
cars are still nothing but carriages with- 
out horses, to be dealt with in the same 
manner as the older vehicles. For in- 
stance, the authorities in general agree 
that upon public highways a speed 
greater than say twenty to twenty-five 
miles an hour is dangerous and should 
not be permitted. In order to achieve 
this result they resort to the time-hon- 
ored methods of licensing cars and driv- 
ers, of requiring numbers, and finally of 
ordering the owners not to exceed the 
statutory limit. The inadequacy of such 
a policy appears to have been demon- 
strated. In spite of all the statutes, in 
Massachusetts within twelve months six- 
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ty-two persons were killed and 640 seri- 
ously injured in automobile accidents, 
while an insurance company has noted 
the killing, in a period of four weeks of 
the past summer, of twenty-six people 
and the injuring of seventy-four others 
in a similar manner. Indeed, punitive 
laws of the character are impossible of 
enforcement except within limited areas, 
because of the vast expense for police 
involved and the great difficulty of 
catching offenders or taking the numbers 
accurately. High powered cars might 
with greater logic be regarded as mor- 
phine and cocaine are. Possession and 
ability to use, when combined with an 
inborn passion, create a temptation that 
many are unable to resist. People are 
not permitted to procure or possess dead- 
ly drugs, unless competent physicians 
have certified that they require them. A 
parallel provision would seem to be that 
cars capable of a harmful speed should 
not be allowed except under special con- 
ditions—as, for example, upon highways 
devoted ‘to them exclusively as are rail- 
way tracks to trains. It is certainly an 
absurd thing for the lawmakers to con- 
sume their gray matter in constructing 
statutes designed to prevent automobiles 
from going more than twenty miles an 
hour on the public roads, while at the 
same time and in the same jurisdiction 
manufacturers are permitted openly to 
urge every one to buy their cars, war- 
ranted to maintain a speed of sixty miles 
an hour on those very roads! A pre- 
ventive is needed, amd if public opinion 
be at last shocked into an aggressive at- 
titude, it seems probable that gearing or 
automatic governors will be insisted 
upon, so that the power to transgress 
will be removed. 

There are at least two other evils 
which have arisen and are more or less 
closely connected with overspeeding. 
Coachmen constitute a _ well - defined 
class, with rules of behavior and action 
resulting from long experience. Loco- 
motive engineers are men of training 
and reliability. But the chauffeur is a 
new type. He has not been “standard- 
ized.” He is of no particular race or 
years, and there are no traditions of his 
calling. Very probably he has not been 
in the personal service of another before, 
has an insufficient conception of disci- 
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pline, and has introduced a new and seri- 
ous form of offense, for which at the 
present time there is no adequate rem- 
edy. It would be very unusual to see a 
coachman in his shirt sleeves driving his 
employer’s horses and carriage at full 
speed around the neighborhood and so 
entertaining a wagonload of personal 
friends—also in shirt sleeves. But this 
seems to be an ordinary diversion of 
chauffeurs. They take the powerful 
cars which are in their custody, and 
without the owner’s permission fill them 
with acquaintances as irresponsible as 
themselves and race over the country, 
occasionally killing or maiming innocent 
passersby, and then, too frequently, 
speeding away before they can be caught 
or their numbers taken. An Appellate 
Court in New York has decided that the 
owner of the machine is not responsible 
for the damage caused under such cir- 
cumstances, and so his solicitude to see 
that the car is not taken out except upon 
his order is reduced to a minimum. 

Then there is the destruction of roads. 
The macadam construction has done 
very well for horse-drawn vehicles. In 
fact, it is the best that is knoWn, and the 
motor demands for smooth, hard sur- 
faces have led communities at great ex- 
pense to enlarge the macadamized areas. 
What are the results? First, the broad 
pad of the automobile tire destroys the 
surface rapidly and hurls clouds of dust 
over the houses and crops by the road- 
side, causing annoyance and at times se- 
riously impairing rental values. Then, 
to meet these difficulties, the appearance 
of the highway is ruined by the applica- 
tion of a mixture of crude oil and tar, 
which is greasy and dingy and evil smell- 
ing. And it is also merely experimental. 
No one knows how much the dressing 
will really add to the highway’s life un- 
der the strains of rushing cars. 

These drawbacks and others that 
might be mentioned are those which 
communities as a whole sustain from the 
presence of automobiles. But there are 
some which are due to their demoraliz- 
ing fascination. Thus a question that is 
frequently asked is, How can so many 
afford them? It is an ordinary thing to 
see a huge and expensive machine run- 
ning smoothly along and crowded with 
men and women who look far from af- 
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fluent. And many who never felt that 
they were in a position to purchase a 
horse and carriage at perhaps one thou- 
sand dollars, maintainable for eight hun- 
dred dollars a year, now indulge in auto- 
mobiles costing several thousand dollars 
originally and eight hundred to operate 
for only two or three months. 

A few sidelights of which I have been 
told may be cited here. They illumine 
in an interesting manner this apparently 
wonderful expansion of resources. A 
young clerk dependent upon a presuma- 
bly small salary inherited $8,000. He 
spent $2,500 of it in the purchase of a 
car. A large employer of labor in one 
of our great cities had a clerk, a young 
married man, whose salary was less than 
$1,000 a year. One morning he appeared 
at the office in a handsome new automo- 
bile. My informant called him in, and 
in reply to questions he explained that 
the car was his; that he himself had no 
money outside of his salary, but his wife 
possessed a dot of about $12,000 and 
“they thought they would put $2,500 of 
it into an automobile!” A resident of 
Boston said a year or two ago that one 
would be astonished to know the number 
of second mortgages that had been 
placed upon houses in the vicinity of his 
city to enable the owners to procure cars, 
and a lawyer of New York is responsible 
for the statement that in his office during 
the past winter there have been over 200 
foreclosures of New York mortgages 
which had been created with the same 
end in view. Such cases are probably 
not very exceptional, and require no 
comment beyond the remark that they 
indicate a reckless extravagance, which 
few, if any other, inventions have ever 
called forth. 

In conclusion it is not unfair to refer 
to the appearance of the occupants. 
Commentators have declared that the 
tendency of our development is toward 
a colorless and uninteresting civilization, 
devoid of high lights or any. element of 
the picturesque. The average motorist 
of today is an argument for the conten- 
tion. During the reign of horse-drawn 
vehicles no costumes were too carefully 
designed. Under the new régime noth- 
ing is too ugly. Hatless and coatless or 


wrapt in linen dusters and huge veils, 
men and women are reduced to one un- 




















inspiring begoggled level. In place of 
the trim coachman, erect on his box, one 
sees a creature clad in dingy cap and cot- 
ton duster, sitting on the small of his 
back, and so sunken that the crown of 
his head is almost on a level with the 
shoulder of the person by his side. 

All this may seem dyspeptic, but it is 
not so intended. The point simply is 
that, in spite of the assertions of enthu- 
siasts, I think the time when motor 
vehicles are desirable assets to society at 
large is yet to come, and that at present 
a certain excess must be charged to 
them in the debit column. They have 
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engendered a reckless personal extrava- 
gance that must bring remorse and suf- 
fering to many some day. They have 
produced a new contempt for authority 
and an unusually lawless and irresponsi- 
ble class. Finally, with little or no com- 
pensating advantage to the communities 
thru which they hurry, they have caused 
the taxpayers heavy expense for roads, 
have almost driven the more leisurely 
from them, and have then proceeded to 
destroy the highways themselves. |All 
of these things are doubtless curable and 
will be remedied in time. At present, 
however, they exist. 
New York City. 


Insignificance. 
BY HARRY H. KEMP 


Gop made a million atoms, each by mortals called a “world” ; 
Like dust-motes in a beam of light, they dartled, circled, whirled ; 
Yet all these million worlds, compared to all His Might did rule, 
Were in the Universal Whole one tiny molecule. 


The mortals on these shining specks spake of God’s space as “far,” 

And every bright companion-mote they hailed as “world” or “star.” 
(They should have known the Eternal Mind no need for measures hath: 
God looketh down the Milky Way as down a garden path; 

The distance from our outmost sun unto His throne, no doubt, 

Is a handsbreadth in His seeing, or too small to measure out.) 


These manikins then fought and died on many a shining mote— 
For what they dubbed as “empires” sworded one another’s throat ; 
Each nation on its anthill swarmed and sang a patriot song, 

And stormed another anthill to avenge an emmet wrong: 

And thus they hated, loved and lived until the end of time, 

While up the weary rounds of life a million worlds did climb. 


Then flash! 


Two molecules collide and worlds exhale in mist, 


And back into a fiery ring do melted empires twist, 

And cities in solution hang and drop in fiery rain, 

And the sinew of the tiger fuses with the poet’s brain ; 
All back into one element trees, mountains, oceans, glide, 


And not one life is left to strut and swell in pompous pride 





Then some far-worlded telescope which chance did thither turn 
Beholds this starry funeral pyre minutely flame and burn. 
“Lo!” thinks the awed astronomer, his star-map at his side, 
“Upon yon utmost verge of night a star was born and died.” 


And so they numbered eons there, and cherished histories gray! 
Oh, but they battled, loved and dreamed for a clock-tick in God’s day! 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
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The Hague Conferences 


THESE two volumes will be indispens- 
able to all students of international law 
and the peace movement. With the ex- 
ception of Frederick W. Holls’ historical 
and philosophical volume on the First 
Hague Conference and Hayne Davis’s 
brochure on the vital issues of the Second 
Conference, reprinted from THe INDE- 
PENDENT, these are the first two volumes 
on the Hague conferences yet publisht 
by Americans. Dr. Scott, who, as United 
States technical delegate, rendered such 
indefatigable service on our delegation 
in the summer of 1907, has collected in 
full the texts of the First and Second 
conferences, printing the official French 
text in the left hand column of the page 
and an English translation on the right. 
To this he has added a brief and service- 
able introduction, which has already ap- 
peared as a tract of the “International 
Conciliation” Society, and which is the 
best short summary of the Second Hague 
Conference publisht in English. A brief 
preface by Secretary Root, who alone 
deserves credit for conceiving the stupen- 
dous idea of the Court of Arbitral Jus- 
tice, and by whose efforts last Christmas 
the Central American States were able 
to take the farthest step yet taken in 
internationalism. completes the volume, 
with the exception of some state papers 
and an admirable and complete index. 
The volume, therefore, is the code and 
constitution of the law of nations, and 
hence the bible of international law. 

Professor Hull’s volume is a detailed 
account of the history and results of each 
conference. All the topics discussed and 
all the acts passed are grouped together, 
the author showing first what was done 
in 1899 and then in 1907. Altho Mr. 
Holls and others have covered the First 
Conference more fully, no one has as 
yet so completely and adequately covered 








1Texts oF THE Peace CoNFERENCE AT THE Hacve 
1899 to 1907. With English Translation and An- 
pendix of Related Documents. Edited with an_in- 
troduction by James Brown Scott. Prefatory Note 
by Elihu Root. Besten: Ginn & Co $1.65. 

*TnHe Two Hacve Conrerences AND THEIR Con- 
TRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL Law. By William .J. 
Hull, Ph. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.65. 
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the Second Conference, and the volume 
is therefore the most complete account 
of the two Peace Congresses up to date. 
As Professor Hull is a historian rather 
than political philosopher or international 
lawyer, there is practically no discussion 
of the larger philosophy of the peace 
movement in the volume. As Professor 
Scott’s book is the text of the confer- 
ences, so Professor Hull’s is the com- 
mentary and summary. But the philos- 
ophy of the conferences, showing their 
place in history and the part they are to 
play in federating the world, is yet to be 
written. 

Professor Hull has told the history and 
achievements of the Conference, how- 
ever, with accuracy and a nice sense of 
proportion. The volume will become a 
standard work and will prove especially 
valuable to editors, librarians and stu- 
dents. We notice only a trifling error or 
two. There were not 256 delegates at 
the Second Conference. There were 
only 175 accredited to the Conference, 
and according to the printed lists given 
out at The Hague in July, only 246, in- 
cluding the secretaries, etc. On page 15, 
Triana, of Colombia, gets no place 
among the leaders of the Second Con- 
ference, and on page 4 the story of how 
the Interparliamentary Union became 
responsible for the calling of the First 
Conferense is apparently not fully known 
to the author. 

One cannot read this book without 
feeling a great pride in the constructive 
and statesmanlike work of the Ameri- 
can delegates at both conferences. Mr. 
Holls and Andrew D. White. at the First 
Conference, and General Porter, Mr. 
Choate and Professor Scott at the Sec- 
ond, performed especially brilliant serv- 
ice. Indeed, with the exception of Captain 
Mahan, at the First Conference, who usu- 
ally took the unprogressive stand when- 
ever a choice was possible, our delegates 
have one and all put our country and 
even the whole world in their debt. Pro- 
fessor Hull’s book is adequate, able and 
interesting, and will give knowledge and 
inspiration to all workers for peace. 























Two Notable Volumes of Short 


Stories 


Tue short story has fallen into dis- 
repute, and justly so, for few of them 
are worth publishing in the magazines, 


much less being collected and 
republished in book form. 
But John Galsway’ and Nor- 
man Duncan* have each writ- 
ten a series of stories recently 
that really deserve to be pre- 
served because of their lite- 
rary merit, and because of the 
curious light they shed upon 
the two natures of poverty. 
Galsway is taking the place 
Gissing had in English fiction, 
and wherever the scenes are 
laid, his stories are founded 
upon social abuses. He has 
chosen the London slums for 
this last series, but he shows 
his superior sense of the 
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diametrically opposed to the needs of 


the other. 
On the 


other hand, Norman Duncan 


has laid the scenes of his stories along 


the coast 
fisherfolk. 


JOHN GALSWAY, 


Author of “A Commentary.” 
utnam’s. 


situation in that while the forlorn ap- 


pearance of things is there, 


he does 


not lay stress upon this as the muckrak- 


ing novelist is sure 
to do. He confines 
himself more _par- 
ticularly to quoting 
literally the confi- 
dences and half 
articulate philosophy 
of the poor. Each 
story gives the point 
of view of some 
man, beggar or 
thief, or lost dog in 
human society. He 
shows clearly that 
the real and greater 
grief of these people 
is not poverty, but it 
is the nature of it as 
thrust upon them by 
the more prosperdus 
classes. He _ indi- 
cates how dumbly 
these victims of 
wealth recognize the 
impossibility of leg- 
islating for the 


NORMAN 
Author of “Every Man for Himself.” 


thrifty and the unthrifty at the same 
time, because the will of the one is 


1A Commentary By John Galsway. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

*Every Man For Himsetr. By Norman Duncan. 
New York: 


Harper Bros. $1.50. 





New York : 


of Newfoundland among the 

Here the contrast is not 
drawn between the rich man 
and the poor man, as in Gals- 
way’s stories, but between the 
poor man and the sea. Life is 
a struggle against the wind 
above the waves, upon the 
barren shore, in which every 
man is for himself. The pov- 
erty far exceeds that of the 
-London slums, the hardships 
endured are more terrible. 
But the fishermen do not in 
any way resemble the men of 
the slums. With them pov- 
erty is a natural condition. 
They are like men who have 
not changed in the great sim- 
plicities since God made them. 


They have no cunning, and their ferocity 
is as primitive as their gentleness. They 
have philosophy also, but it is different 





DUNCAN, 


from the wisdom of 
despair in the slums. 
The deepest meta- 
physics of the year 
in fiction may be 
found in “Tumm’s”’ 
talk in the two ini- 
tial stories of this re- 
markable series. The 
reader may also find 
here deeds of hero- 
ism, of sacrifice, of 
pretty tenderness; 
but he will find no 
humor, no rabid wit. 
Everywhere is the 
gravity in character 
of men who are up 
against just God and 
the weather. 

The conclusion is 
somewhat clearer 
than the average so- 
cial economist makes 
it—that poverty im- 
posed by society 


Harper’s. 


makes thieves, tramps, beggars. But pov- 
erty imposed by nature makes pioneers. 
It becomes the proper condition of the 


human. 
finds less 


In it he cleaves closer to virtue, 


that is evil and retains the 
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doubtlesness of a very superior man- 
hood. And between Galsway’s repre- 
sentations and Duncan’s evidence we may 
realize the absurdity of attempting to 
ameliorate poverty. It cannot be done. 
The great majority of people are made 
so that they must remain poor as the 
fishes must remain in the sea. And, after 
all, the weaklings among us are those 
who cannot undure the hardships of pov- 
erty. So the thing to do is to abolish 
wealth and the weaklings of wealth, and 
to secure the natural conditions of pov- 
erty for every man, which are decent and 
honorable. 
ed 


The Story of the Pharaohs 


Wuat a wonderful land is Egypt! 
That narrow strip of verdure winding 
here and there between high cliffs— 
mountains, we may say—and approach- 
ing this side or that as the capricious 
river will have it, has been fought for 
since the primeval man settled here. This 
land is the gift of the Nile, which brings 
down periodically tons of silt from Abys- 
sinia and the Sudan, fertilizing the val- 
ley. Its course from Assuan, at the first 
cataract, down to Cairo, where the delta 
opens out toward the sea, is some five 
hundred miles thru an enchanted land. 
The charm of Egypt cannot be conveyed 
by description. One must be there, and 
those who visit Egypt are affected as the 
lotos-eaters. Egypt holds them. 

It is now only three years since 
Breasted produced his “History of 
Egypt,” a monumental work, with two 
hundred illustrations and maps. The 
book now before us. contains not much 
more than half the contents of Breasted’s. 
One is likely to say, “What can he do 
that cometh after the king?” But let that 
pass. Here is a book* that stands on its 
own merits. It would have been a calam- 
ity if the author had modestly supprest 
his work because the ground was already 
well covered. Every statement that he 
makes is lucid and helpful. What a his- 
tory is here unfolded! Long periods of 
decline are succeeded by sudden bril- 
liancy. The once misty Menes is now 





*Tue Story or THE PuHaraous. By Rev. James 
Baikie, F. R. A. S. With 32 full-page illustrations 
from photographs 49 illustrations in the text and 
two maps. New York: Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
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made clear. The great fourth dynasty 
swims into our ken, with Cheops at its 
head. After certain misty dynasties, cov- 
ering no one knows how many years, 
comes the great twelfth dynasty, in which 
the names of Amenemhat and Sesostris 
alternate. Sesostris III and Amenemhat 
were the greatest of all theekings of 
Egypt. Then we see weak dynasties 
come and go, and we find Hyksos kings, 
clearly invaders and probably Asiatics, 
submerging the ancient race. But the 
patient Egyptians bide their time, and the 
invaders melt away. The eighteenth 
dynasty took great pains to let Asia know 
of what caliber it was made. Thotmes I 
began the invasion, and his son Thotmes 
III followed it up, making seventeen 
campaigns into Syria. His mission was 
to harry and destroy. In contrast to this 
we find his sister, the high-minded Hat- 
shepset, cultivating the arts of peace. 
Amenophis III, of the same dynasty, had 
little inclination to war. He was the 
Memnon of the Greeks. He loved to rule 
in splendor, and made foreign alliances 
in marriage, while danger threatened his 
kingdom. Instead of a strong hand, 
which was needed, he loved his ease. It 
was only too well advertised that his for- 
eign wife was leading him; and it was 
well “that he was gathered to his fath- 
ers.” His son, Amenophis IV, was the 
most singular man who ever sat on a 
throne—a religious fanatic, “guided by 
his wife,” some would say. But it is sure 
that he entered heart and soul into the 
project of a new religion. It was “too 
hot” for him to remain in Thebes, where 
the priesthood dogged his steps and 
“scowled upon him in the streets. Liv- 
ing in Thebes under such circumstances 
must have been almost as pleasant as for 
a murderer to live in the same room with 
the dead body of his victim.” Six years 
he faced the situation, and then “carried 
into execution another radical change. 
He shifted the capital of the empire bod- 
ily three hundred miles away from the 
city which had become hateful to him.” 
The priests of Amen, left without funds, 
for the lay officers took up their cue and 
followed “where thrift might follow 


fawning,” were at their wits’ ends. 
The King made for himself a most beau- 
tiful home, as the remains at Tel-el- 














Amarna bear witness. That he was su- 
premely happy, whatever became of the 
state, is sure. He loved his wife to dis- 
traction. He is represented in the act of 
kissing her on a chariot. That he was 
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“amiable visionary,” rejoicing in his six 
daughters, was frittering away his crown 
and making poetry while the barbarian 
was at the gates. 

Egypt was peculiar in this. that it 


RAMESES II. 


Illustration from “The Story of the Pharaohs.” 


not merely weak and uxorious is shown 
by some of the highest strains of his 
sacred poetry, that equal the best of the 
Davidic Psalms, which are far later. But 
that he could not control an empire was 
patent to the surrounding nations. 


The 





By Rev. James Baikie, F. R. A. S. Macmillan Co. 


could be crushed and rebound. Seti and 
Rameses (an arch braggart), especially 
the latter, made some headway in regain- 
ing the lost ground in Syria. But at last 
the Assyrian came down, and Egypt was 
no longer a nation to be reckoned with, 
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Sermons and Addresses 


Dr. WATKINSON has been called by no 
less an authority than Dr. James Stalker 
“the prince of preachers in Great Brit- 
ain.” He is essentially a modern preacher 
in the best sense of the phrase. His ser- 
mons are as fresh as a June morning. 
The doctrine is sound, but he knows how 
to make it seem inevitable to the man of 
today, and his statement of it is wonder- 
fully felicitous besides. His illustrations 
show prodigious reading or else betray a 
well-kept commonplace book—probably 
the former, as they are too natural and 
apt to be machine made. His scientific 
illustrations are most effective. Who 
would, for instance, have thought of 
pointing his warning against sins of 
pride, insincerity and indifference in 
worship by the illustration of bacteria in 
the sacramental cup. This volume of 
short addresses’ will make new friends 
for the author and will not disappoint the 
old. 

A new book on the divinity of Christ. 
Not a book to read carelessly. Not a 
book of hastily collected and badly co-or- 
dinated sermons. But a book that has 
taken years to write and one that a man 
might read four times a year for ten 
years and not exhaust its message. We 
envy the congregation whieh enjoys such 
preaching as steady diet. There is little 
dogmatic statement—no quarreling with 
dissenting views, but the faithful por- 
traiture by a patient student of the facts 
he has found and the vision he has seen. 
No such rich and stimulating study of the 
person of Christ has appeared in recent 
years, 

The president of McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary is a man much sought after 
as a college preacher. He has collected 
eight sermons delivered before the stu- 
dents of as many universities of the East 
and Middle West and has given them a 
serial cast by the use of the common ad- 
jective “supreme” in the titles. The “su- 
preme virtue,” for instance, is reverence ; 
“The Supreme Art” is the title of a ser- 
mon on making the most of opportunity ; 

1FRUGALITY IN THE SprrituaL Lire. By W. L. 
Watkinson, D.D. New York: Revell. $1.00. 

3Jgsus Curist tHe Son oF Gop. By William Mal- 
colm McGregor, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.75. 


SSuPREME THINGS. 
K. McClure, D.D. WNew York: 


Cottece Appresses By J. G. 
75 cents. 


Revell. 
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the “supreme temper” is soberminded- 
ness. The titles lose force by this artifi- 
cial uniformity, but the sermons are bet- 
ter than their titles and are adapted to 
the peculiar problems of educated young 
men and women. 

The blind preacher of Edinburgh so re- 
cently called to look upon the King in His 
beauty has helped thousands of us by his 
devotional tenderness in biblical exposi- 
tion. Lacking sight, he had what is bet- 
ter—insight. His last book* is a col- 
lection of “sermonets”—the editor’s word 
-—-which have recently appeared serially 
in one of the magazines. It is enough 
that it is of the same character as much 
of his other writing. 

It is rare that a company of men gath- 
ered from many professions can discuss 
off-hand large philosophical topics with- 
out prolixity and dullness. Here is a 
book of such discussion’, transcribed 
—not rewritten—we are told, from the 
conversations of fifteen men of different 
callings. The contributions are distin- 
guished by consistent pertinence and not 
infrequently by real profundity of 
thought. The subject of discussion is 
fundamental religion, and is thoroly char- 
acteristic of the modern spirit. Experi- 
ence and not revelation is the watchword 
of these men in seeking for religious 
sanctions, and they state their views and 
hopes with all the brilliancy and fasci- 
nating cleverness which distinguish the 
religious thought of today. It is a highly 
stimulating book. Encouraging, too, that 
such men are giving their best thought to 
the fundamentals of religion. 

& 
Twenty Years in Persia. By John G. Wish- 
ard, M. D. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.50. 

Several books relating to Persia have 
recently been published. Professor 
Jackson’s “Persia, Past and Present” is 
the work of a scholar especially inter- 
ested in the Zoroastrians; M. Anet’s 
story of an attempt to conquer Pran in a 
motor is amusing in misadventure, thoro- 
ly Gallic in humorandstyle,and showsun- 
usually keen powers of observation; Mr. 
Crerson’s “Persia, the Awakening East,” 





*THoucutTs For Lirr’s Journey. By George Mathe- 
son, D.D. New York: Armstrong. $1.25. 

STatks on_Reticion. A Cotrectep Ingurry. Re- 
corded by Henry Bedinger Mitchell. lew York: 
Longmans, Green. $1.50. 

















is more prosaic, and its survey of the po- 
litical revolution now going on is neither 
very profound nor enlightening; Sir 
Mortimer Durand has just contributed 
an historical romance founded on the life 
of Nadir Shah; and, finally, Dr. Wish- 
ard, for many years in charge of the 
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things Persian. Connected on the med- 
ical side with missions, Dr. Wishard’s 
point of view naturally involves an ac- 
count of the work done in North Persia 
by the Presbyterian Board, but it would 
be a mistake to suppose this volume ex- 
clusively devoted to the history of mis- 
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AND __ ARTISANS 


MARCHING TO THE _ BRITISH LEGATION, TEHERAN, FOR 
GE_AT THE BEGINNING OF PERSIA’S POLITICAL 


REFU 
TROUBLES, IN 1906. 


From “Twenty Years jn Persia,” by John G. Wishard, M. D, 


American hospital in Teheran, is the au- 
thor of a volume published by the Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., Twenty Years in Per- 
sia, which, by reason of the author’s 
long residence in the country, is a val- 
uable contribution to our knowledge of 


sionary labor. On the contrary, while 
not pretending to the encyclopedic char- 
acter of Curzon’s work, it supplements 
the latter by a vast amount of detail de- 
scriptive of the ‘intimate life of the Per- 
sian of every class, and in this respect, 
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for accuracy and just observation, far 
surpasses in interest the records of the 
casual traveler. The reviewer can testify 
from his own personal knowledge to the 
splendid character of the work done in 
the hospital at Teheran. Dr. Wishard 
has not overstated its value, and deserves 
the praise which he modestly accords his 
co-laborers. America has been signally 
fortunate in the men selected for this 
post. Their tact, prudence and unselfish- 
ness have been the admiration of Euro- 
pean residents, and have won the confi- 
dence and esteem even of the Mohamme- 
dan community. Not only in the relief of 
suffering, but in the changes wrought in 
the barbarous and superstitious methods 
of Persian medical and surgical practice, 
the success achieved in Teheran makes it 
doubtful whether any equal expenditure 
of personal service and money has else- 
where produced greater net results. The 
author’s profession, as well as long resi- 
dence, has afforded him the opportunity 
to portray the private life of all classes 
in a particularly truthful manner, but 
the chapters on Commerce, Industries 
and Laws, on the Government and Re- 
form Movement, are equally authorita- 
tive and illuminating. It is, above all, 
refreshing to find a book on Persia free 
from the flippant criticism so often 
chargeable to Western authors, whose 
eyes are out of focus in the East and 
who have no serious interest in the’ 
struggle for reform which has just been 


inaugurated. 
& 


The Age of Shakespeare. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. New York: Har- 
pers. $2.00. 

The fact that Mr. Swinburne is one of 
the greatest of living poets does not pre- 
vent him from being one of the worst of 
living critics. Dryden must have had a 
prophetic eye when he wrote: 

“Railing and praising were his usual themes, 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes: 
So over violent or over civil 
That every man with him was god or devil.” 

The volume before us, which consists of 

essays on the contemporaries of Shakes- 

peare, is a geyser of adjectives. Mr. 

Swinburne does not seem to admire the 

play “Histriomastix,” for he says: 

“This abortion of letters is such a very 
moon-calf, begotten by malice on idiocy, that 
no human creatyre above the intellectual level 


of its author will ever dream of attempting to 
decipher the insignificant significance which 
may possibly—tho improbably—lie latent under 
the opaque veil of its inarticulate virulence.” 
On the other hand, Cyril Tourneur’s 
merits do not seem to be underestimated, 
for we read: 

“It is a certainty indisputable except by the 

blatant audacity of immedicable ignorance that 
the only poet to whose manner and style the 
style ri manner of Cyril Tourneur can 
reasonably be said to bear any considerable 
resemblance is William Shakespeare.” 
In admiration or in denunciation Mr. 
Swinburne is always fortissimo. Age 
has not abated the fervor of his worship 
of Victor Hugo. nor his contempt for 
Byron. In this volume, for purposes of 
illustration, Hugo is always ‘God, and 
Byron is always Devil. “There are pas- 
sages,” says Mr. Swinburne, “in which 
this poet’s verse sinks well-nigh to the 
tragic level of a Killigrew’s, a Shadwell’s, 
or a Byron’s.” The book is, of course. 
interesting as showing what a man of 
genius thinks, or, rather, what he feels, 
about some of his great predecessors in 
English poetry ; but as a critical work, it 
cannot be taken seriously. 


& 

Victor Hugo’s Dramatic Characters. By 
James D. Bruner, Professor of the Ro- 
mance Languages in the University of 
North Carolina. With an Introduction 
by Richard Green Moulton. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. $1.00. 

This book is an excellent example of 
the evil done by a good man. We have 
always thought that the real reason whv 
Mr. Moulton is so admirable a ¢ritic and 
so charming a lecturer lies in his per- 
sonality. He cannot discuss any subject 
without saying something suggestive and 
illuminating. But unfortunately Mr. 
Moulton would have us believe that all 
his success is due to his method—that 
there is such a thing as “scientific” criti- 
cism, and that all one has to do to be- 
come a good critic is to follow the sys- 
tem. Now Professor Bruner has unques- 
tionably done this; and the result is that 
he has written a book that purports to be 
literary criticism. It must be scientific 
literarv criticism, for it betrays no sien 
of literary taste, no insight, no humor, 
and no charm. The author follows what 
he calls the method of “inductive” criti- 
cism; that is, in separate chapters on 
Victor Hugo’s dramatic characters, he 
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studies each part of the play in which the 
character appears; studies it with a 
microscope; observes each emotion that 
the character shows, then enumerates 
and classifies; and on this collection of 
emotions, attempts to arrive at a just ap- 
praisal of the character’s real nature. 
For example, we are told that Hernani is 
“melancholy, pessimistic, purposeless, vacil- 
lating, sarcastic, distrustful, jealous, hateful, 
revengeful, impulsive, magnanimous, chival- 
rous, possessed of a high sense of honor, 
heroic, lover-like, sentimental, poetic, fatal, a 
man of night, a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, une force qui va.” 

This in one sentence. Then these quali- 
ties are taken up separately, and scien- 
tifically proved to be correct by refer- 
ences to individual scenes. There is 
madness in this method, for it leads to 
absurdities like the following, which, if 
Professor Bruner had not been absorbed 
in induction, he must have perceived. 
An “important characteristic” of Ruy 
Blas is his “religious nature,” which is 
proved by “his disposition to offer pray- 
ers to God on all occasions, whether ap- 
propriate or inappropriate. He often 
addresses God as ‘O God!’ ‘O my God!’ 
‘Just God!’ ‘Great God!’ ‘Good God!’ 
Time and again he assumes the romantic 
attitude of rolling his eyes or raising 
them toward heaven.” The only value 
of this book is in its possible service as 
a fatal illustration of scientific criticism; 
but the dreadful thought occurs to us 
that it is possibly intended for use as a 
textbook. We see in imagination stu- 


dents assigned lessons in it, and then in ~ 


the next recitation enumerating the dif- 
ferent qualities in each important charac- 
ter. Is this the criticism of the future? 
and is this the way to understand the 
poetry of Victor Hugo? 
& 
The Victor. By Richard S. Holmes. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

Dr. Holmes’s first novel, “The Maid 
of Honor,” published last year, had a 
wholesome out-of-door atmosphere, and 
it appealed to all sportsmen by the ex- 
ploits of its incomparable angler, Hen- 
derson. All the world loves a man who 
does things splendidly ; and as we were 
entranced by the lightning flash of 
sword play by the heroes of fiction from 
Vulcan to Vtolodyovski, so we are en- 
chanted by the rod of the wizard fisher- 
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men in the books of Dr. Van Dyke and 
Dr. Holmes. We hoped for camp fire 
and forest in The Victor, and the open- 
ing scene at the cross roads store ap- 
peared to promise fresh pleasures along 
fern-fringed pathways; an expectation 
disappointed by a very ordinary tale of 
love, murder and expiation. Dr. Holmes 
should return to his earlier manner. It 
is a pity that a successful book should 
spur authors and publishers to follow it 
with hasty and therefore inferior work. 
A lumberman by the name of Hickory 
Stumpp tries to enliven the tale by a 
curious use of four negatives; and it 
ends happily. “Weel,. Weelyum’s got the 
lass, an’ she’s bonnie, an’ he’s strang,” 
which is perhaps not the worst way to 
end a story! 
Sd 


The Making of Personality. By Bliss Car- 
man, author of “Pipes of Pan,” “Sappho,” 
“The Kinship of Nature,” “The Friendship 
of Art,” “The Poetry of Life,” etc. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. 1908. 

The Making of Personality, by Bliss 
Carman, is a poet’s book of suggestions. 
In his preface Mr. Carman credits Mrs. 
Mary Perry King as his forerunner and 
assistant in this attempt to co-ordinate 
spiritual, mental and physical culture. 
Recognizing that “the paths of mental 
and spiritual training are well marked,” 
he. magnifies the importance of physical 
perfection and devotes a large portion 
of his work to such topics as “Rhythms 
of Grace,” “Beauty of the Foot,” “The 
Art of Walking,” “Dancing as a Fine 
Art” and “The Sorcery of the Hand”; 
but he does not confine himself to physi- 
cal subjects. “The Might of Manners,” 
“The Use of Out of Doors” (in which 
Mr. Carman is a past master, “The Do- 
minion of Joy,” “The Growers” and “An 
Old-Fashioned Essence” (which is his 
simile for charm) are titles of some of 
the closing chapters. His choice of 
names is always a poet’s choice, and ex- 
tremely happy. ‘The Underglow or the 
Value of Instinct,” “The Lucky Pilot or 
the Guidance of Reason,” “The Winged 
Victory or the Power of Poise,” “The 
Silver String or Personal Vibrancy” are 
examples of this poetic nomenclature. In 
“The Leaven of Art” he teaches that not 
only life in the open but life in art is 
essential to keep a man interested, grow- 
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ing, civilized and humane. It is, thru- 
out, a gospel of good cheer that the poet 
preaches, kindly, hopeful and reasonable, 
with more spiritual import than appears 
on the surface; the happy phrases run 
on so pleasantly that the book might be 
called “light reading,” but they are 
“good sentences” that “would be better 
if well followed.” The gist of the whole 
is given in the introductory poem, “The 
Measure of Man,” with its closing lines: 
“Wherefore the triune dominion— 
Religion, Science, and Art— 
We may not disrupt nor divide, 
Setting its kingdoms apart, 
But ever with glowing ardor, 
After the ancient plan, 
Build the lore and the rapture 
Into the life of man.” 
& 
Views and Reviews. By Henry James. 
The Ball Publishing Co. $1.50. 

The papers here collected by Mr. Le 
Roy Phillips, under a title used for Mr. 
Henley’s essays not long ago, were 
printed originally in The Nation, scat- 
tered thru a period of twenty-five years, 
and now appear with a curious absence 
of any notice by their author. Gleanings, 
after a definitive collection of a writer’s 
work has been made, are seldom, despite 
the prophecies of ‘the editor, of intrinsic 
value or of more than curious interest to 
the student. But these miscellaneous 
articles by Mr. James have a real interest, 
often from the topics, still alive after two 
decades; always for the sake of their 
accurate thought and penetrating judg- 
ments. There is, to be sure, a certain 
quaintness in the exasperation displayed 
over Browning’s needless obscurities, 
while the paper on Whitman becomes, in 
the face of present taste, positively dar- 
ing. The notes on the Whistler-Ruskin 
episode fit in timely fashion with the 
series of articles on Whistler to which the 
public has of late been treated. Mr. 
James’s own individuality has become so 
marked as to set him quite in a niche by 
himself, so that it is with pleasant sur- 
prise that one finds him so gentle and 
understanding a critic of writers as far 
afield as Dickens and William Morris. 
That he could not love Dickens is a fore- 
gone conclusion, but that he could see in 
that novelist matter for respect is a trib- 
ute to his fine breadth of view. The 


papers in Eliot’s enstine novels and on her 
poetry make, with the two articles on her 
life and on “Daniel Deronda,” in “Partial 
Portraits,” an excellent study of that 
author. Mr. James’s later method of 
handling English casts no shadow on 
these pages, save that “bristling,” so 
gaily seized by the newspapers from one 
of his recent essays, here proves itself an 
old favorite, and fitted to the analysis of 
dramatic dialog, and of Mr. Kipling’s 
earlier stories, as well as to a description 
of Philadelphia. It is such papers as 
these, even because they are slight in 
comparison with the essays on the 
“French Poets and Novelists,’ that show 
what reviewing may be and must be to 
serve as anything more than extended 


book notices. 
& 


The New Things of God. By Henry A. 
, Stimson, D. D. 12mo, pp. 280. New 
York: F. H. Revell & Co. $1.25. 

Dr. Stimson, one of the best-known 
pastors in this city, has here gathered a 
series of twenty-one sermons. They do 
not claim to represent any new theology, 
but to express those new views of God 
and his love, which in an age of new 
thought is leading to a new sense of his 
love, invariably accompanied by some- 
thing of newness in the understanding 
of God’s word. Yet if there is no new 
theology there is a serious suggestion in 
Dr. Stimson’s declaration that Jesus dis- 
carded the “old bottles” of “Judaism, its 
traditions, its forms, its services, its sac- 
rifices, its all—even its law and its Sab- 
bath,” and that the Church has been do- 
ing the same sort of thing ever since. 
The sermons are thoughtful, practical, 
and inspiring to the reader. 

& 

The Lure of the City. A Book for Young 
Men. By David James Burrell, D. D., 
LL.D 16mo., pp. 284.. New York: Funk 
Wagnalls. $1.00. 

There has a multitude of books been 
written of advice to young men—often 
the substance of sermons; and such we 
presume the present is. It covers over 
twenty topics and chapters, such as “Go- 
ing Into Business,” ““Amusements,” “The 
Quitter,” and is not only full of good 
Christian sense, but is readable and live- 
ly, just such talk as would appeal to those 
to whom it is addrest. 























Home Life in Germany. By Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick. New York: Macmillan Co. 


$1.50. 

Mrs. Sidgwick is better known to her 
American readers as a novelist, but she 
has written no more interesting story 
than this book on home life in Germany. 
The history of a country is simply a 
composite biography of the men who 
happen at that period to manage its in- 
terests and relations politically, com- 
mercially, etc. Women rarely figure in 
these except for an occasional queen or 
intriguer. Therefore the history of any 
country is only partial, and the reason is 
that it ignores the intimate home life of 
the people, where the women move and 
order events; and, as a rule, current lit- 
erature is equally at fault. We rarely 
get more than the sensational features 
of social life in fiction or in the daily 
newspapers. The serene, fireside exist- 
ence of the millions where the best peo- 
ple are born and bred does not appeal to 
the average writer. But this is the very 
life in Germany that Mrs. Sidgwick so 
delightfully portrays. The inner cus- 
toms of that society not yet abandoned to 
publicity are dramatized at old-fashioned 
dinners and “coffee drinkings.” Thus 
the reader receives a more veracious idea 
of real German life than can ever be had 
from a history. And the book does not 
lack the charm of personality, for the au- 
thor (who is herself of German extrac- 
tion, altho claiming England as her 
home) gives her impressions in the form 
of a visitor’s experiences in the city 
homes and country places of the German 
people. - 


Reminiscences of Senator William M. Stew- 
art, of Nevada. Edited by George 
Rothwell Brown. New York and 
agile The Neale Publishing 
Oo. 


The facts which remain in the mind of 
an old man after a prolonged period of 
service are not always those which we 
need or desire to know. It is too often 
the casual or the commonplace which 
sticks, instead of the essential or the il- 
luminating event. Senator Stewart’s re- 
cent volume of reminiscences illustrates 
well this general fact, since there must 
have been in his life, which dates back 
in its maturity to the days of California 
and the forty-niners, an abundance of 
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that experience which might illuminate 
the history of the whole mining West. 
Yet his volume tells us little that we do 
not already know. We should like to 
hear of the actual social life of the min- 
ing camps, of the conditions which made 
up the communities of Carson City and 
Virginia City, of the political organiza- 
tion in the “rotten borough” which Mr. 
Stewart so long represented in the Sen- 
ate, of the inner workings of the silver 
movement. But we have instead a book 
of harmless recollections which might 
have been written by any one who knew 
the date of the author’s birth and had a 
list of his residences and public offices. 
There is nothing in the volume to show, 
of itself, why Senator Stewart was high 
in the confidence of statesmen and poli- 
ticians. We are much in need of in- 
timate contributions to American history 
in the guise of autobiography—so much 
so that we are grateful for even this on 
the rare occasions when the author has 
allowed himself to be communicative. 
But we are regretful that Senator Stew- 
art did not take his opportunity more 
seriously. The book has been “edited” 
by George Rothwell Brown, who con- 
tributes to it an eulogistic introduction. 


st 


The Indian Captive; or a Narrative of the 
Captivity and Sufferings of Zadock 
Steele. Related by himself. To which 
is prefixed an Account of the Burning 
of Royalton. (Indian Captivity Series.) 
a Mass.: The H. R. Huntting 

0. 


The border warfare of the Revolution, 
tho without great significance in its re- 
sults, is full of the picturesque and inter- 
esting. Zadock Steele figured as a vic- 
tim of one of the attacks by the British 
and their Indian allies, being carried off 
as prisoner from Royalton, Vt., to Mon- 
treal, in 1780. He was the captive of the 
Indians, who sold him to the English, 
while these confined him with other 
prisoners of war on Prison Island in the 
St. Lawrence. After prolonged suffer- 
ings from hardship and deliberate cruelty 
here, he led a party in escaping in 1782. 
His narrative is direct and simple. It 
was worth while to reprint it in the at- 
tractive little book which the H. R. 
Huntting Company has just added to its 
series of Indian captivities. 
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Literary Notes 


..Josef Hofmann has written a book on 
Piano Playing. It is published by the Mc- 
Clure Company at 75 cents net. 

..Mr. Andrew Lang’s annual ‘fairy book is 
achromatic this year. It is entitled The Book 
of Princes and Princesses. In this book Mrs. 
Lang collaborates with her husband. 

....Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice, the author of 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” has writ- 
ten a new novel entitled Mr. Opp, which will 
have serial publications in the Century, after 
which it will appear in book form. 

....Mr. Alfred Noyes, the author of Poems, 
Flower of Old Japan, The Golden Hynde, etc., 
was born in 1880 and spent his student days 
at Oxford. He has devoted himself to liter- 
ature, chiefly poetry, since 1901. His works 
are published in America through The Mac- 
millan Co. at a uniform price of $1.25. 

....Meredith Nicholson, the author of “The 
Little Brown Jug of Kildare,” confessed not 
long ago that some of his best ideas for enter- 
taining fiction were caught by him during the 
process of shaving. Mr. Nicholson appears 
thus to have marked out a path for himself, as 
yet untrodden by any of our women novelists. 


..A little pamphlet has been issued under 
ihe auspices of the American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon street, Boston, entitled The Free- 
dom of Commerce in Time of War, by James 
L. Tryon, the assistant secretary of the society, 
who personally attended the second Hague 
Conference. The book will be interesting to 
all interested in peace and international law. 


....Dwight W. Huntington, the author of 
“Our Feathered Game,” concluded his series of 
papers, recently published in THe INDEPENDENT, 
and which attracted wide attention, by saying: 
“North America can be quickly made the larg- 
est game producing country in the world.” 
Mr. Huntington will presently publish another 
series of contributions on game subjects in the 
Amateur Sportsman. 


..Dr. George Frederick Kunz, Tiffany’s 
gem expert, whose “Book of the Pearl” is one 
of the most sumptuous books of the year, wrote 
a little volume some years ago entitled “Natal 
Stones: Sentiments and Superstitions Associ- 
ated with Precious Stones.” This book has al- 
ways been exceedingly popular with the Tiffany 
patrons and has now reached its eighteenth 
edition. Dr. Kunz has just issued an edition 
de luxe of “Natal Stones,” bound in half Le- 
vant morocco, with hand-made marbled sides 
and end papers. 

.Mr. Archer Butler Hulbert, Professor 
of American History at Marietta College, and 
author of “The Ohio River,” “Historic High- 
ways of America,” and of the “Niagara River,” 
has just completed a course of three illustrated 
lectures at the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library in 
honor of Pittsburgh’s Sesqui-Centennial, be- 
fore the Pittsburgh University Extension So- 
city on “The Conquest of the Alleghanies.” 
Professor Hulbert subdivided his theme as fol- 
iows, viz.: (1) The Military Conquest; (2) 
The Social Conquest; (3) The Commercial 
Conquest. 


Pebbles 


“You can’t see the leading lady now; she is 
busy in the dressing room.’ 

“Is she changing her costume for the next 
act? 

“No, this is an Ibsen play. She is merely 
making up her mind.”—Cornell Widow..- 


THE head mistress of a certain provincial 
school was one day examining a few of her 
select pupils in grammar. “Stand up, Juan, and 
make me a sentence containing the word ‘sel- 
dom,’” she said, pointing to a small urchin. 
Juan paused as if in thought; then, with a 
flush of triumph on his face, replied: “Last 
week father had five horses, but yesterday he 
seldom !”—Philippines Gossip. 


JUDGE’ S WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 


For the benefit of our women readers in the 
myriad homes where Judge is a favorite, we 
have entered into an arrangement with the fa- 
mous editor of The Perfect Ladies’ Companion, 
Mr. Hik Hok. Any perfect lady among our 
readers who has troubles of household or heart 
may go in perfect confidence to Mr. Hok, who 
will at intervals convey through these pages 
advice or comfort, as the case may demand. 


Dear Mr. Hok—Please tell me a good place 
to go for the summer. I have ten children, 
four of them quite small, and I must go some 
place where they will be safe and yet get 
healthy, cool outdoor air and not disturb other 
guests. I hate to be conspicuous, and I hate 
gossipy summer resorts. Yours, 

(Mrs.) Louise Allen. 


The North Pole, madam. You may be just 
in time for Peary’s steamer. That’s the only 
place we know to fill your requirements. 


Dear Mr. Hok—Ought I to let a man, whom 
I have known only two days, squeeze my hand? 
Is hand squeezing wrong? Yours, 
Netta Wolf, 
Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 


A proper exercise of the muscles of the hand, 
Netta, benefits the whole system. Sharply ex- 
panding and contracting the digital muscles, by 
means of alternately resisting and responding 
to external pressure, inflates the lungs, opens 
the pores, and is an infallible remedy for brain 
fag, rheumatism, measles, spavin, pip, and, in 
fact, all of the ills which are benefited by any 
advertised soothing syrup. Two days is not 
too soon if his method is good. 


Dear Mr. Hok—Why is a hen? Yours as 
usual, Ann Allyne, 
New York City. 
Beneath the apparent seriousness of your in- 
quiry, Annie, we suspect a flippant intent. Per- 
haps you are joshing us, to use a vulgar phrase. 
We don’t know why is a hen, but Providence 
apparently does, and because there are so many 
of them we think it is best to allow them space 
in the paper. Bless your frivolous little heart, 
Ann, we don’t know why, but we’re glad they 
exist, and we pray they may continue. So, 
even if your name is Annallyne, never say 
dye. Yours ever, Hik Hok. 
—Judge. 
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Another Peace Victory 


Last Friday the news leaked out from 
Washington that Japan and the United 
States have just made a pacific agree- 
ment to respect each other’s territory and 
henceforth act together in China. The 
text of the agreement has not yet been 
publisht, but it is said to be drawn up 
in the form of a declaration, and will, 
therefore, not have to be ratified by our 
Senate, which has_ heretofore been the 
stumbling block to so many progressive 
peace measures. We publish the ab- 
stract of the five articles of the declara- 
tion in our “Survey of the World.” 

The agreement taken in conjunction 
with the arbitration treaty signed last 
May between Japan and the United 
States marks the farthest step yet taken 
by any two of the great world powers to- 
ward universal peace. For the arbitra- 
tion treaty sends to the Hague Court all 
disputes except “vital interests” and 
those questions that affect third parties, 
while the present agreement makes each 
nation respect the other’s territories, 
which are the only “interests” vital to a 
nation, and agree to work together in 
China, which is the “third” power most 
affected by their mutual foreign policies, 


Hence to all intents and purposes there 
can be no war between the United States 
and Japan as long as the treaty and the 
agreement last, for the treaty will settle 
all minor disputes by arbitration, and the 
agreement all major disputes by guar- 
anteeing the present status quo. 

We have special cause for rejoicing in 
this brilliant solution of the Japanese- 


American question, for THE INDEPEND- . 


ENT alone, of all the journals in the 
United States, as far as we are aware, 
has repeatedly urged the administration 
to negotiate a treaty with Japan, the sub- 
stance of which is now embodied in the 
recent arbitration treaty and the present 
agreement. In our issue of May 14th 
we said editorially: 

“As long as ‘honor’ and vital interests are 
excepted from arbitration it will always be easy 
to find a pretext for going to war, for honor 
and vital interests cover as great a multitude 
of sins as of virtues. The time, we fear, has 
not yet come when it will be safe to refer all 
disputes to arbitration, for a nation might lay 
claim to another’s territory or independence, 
and this no spirited people would or should 
submit to the arbitrament of an outsider, The 
ideal arbitration treaty is one which contains 
a clause requiring each nation to respect the 
other’s territorial integrity and autonomy and 
submit all other questions to arbitration. If, 
territorial integrity and autonomy are thus mu- 
ually respected, they wil! be the subject neither 
of war nor of arbitration, and manifestly no 
other matters are worth fighting about.” 

Thus it is seen that Japan renounces 
all claim to the Philippines and our 
Pacific Islands, and agrees with us to 
keep the “open door” in China, which 
has always been the demand of American 
diplomacy. Japan and America, together 
with England, Japan’s ally, and our kins- 
folk, from now on should control the 
destinies of the Pacific, working together 
as partners in progress and peace. 

It is impossible to say whether all this 
is a greater triumph for the spirit of 
peace in the United States or for Japan- 
ese diplomacy. Secretary Root gives 
proof anew that in him America has a 
Secretary of State unsurpast, if not un- 
equalled, in any chancellery of the world. 
The conception of the idea of the Court 
of Arbitral Justice, introduced by the 
American delegation at the Second 
Hague Conference and created by that 
body; the establishment of the Central 
American Court, the most advanced inter- 
national tribunal of the world; and now a 
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treaty and agreement with Japan which 
together solve all their mutual problems 
—these are three feats of statesmanship 
unsurpast in the annals of our State De- 
partment. And no less has Baron Taka- 
hira shown himself a diplomat of the 
highest rank. Not only has he reversed 
the foreign policy of Japan, which, with 
the exception of benighted Turkey, was 
the only nation at the Second Hague 
Conference to refuse to indorse the prin- 
ciple of obligatory arbitration, but he 
succeeded after his predecessor had failed 
and had been recalled for suggesting an 
agreement similar to the one now 


adopted. 
P & 


Two Great Meetings 


Two weeks ago a most impressive 
meeting was held in Chicago represent- 
ing the religious work of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. It was the 
first assembling of the Catholic hosts in 
the history of the country. It celebrated 
the transfer of the United States from a 
mission land to a country with an, inde- 
pendent national Church, which shall 
carry on missionary work instead of re- 
ceiving missionary aid and_ control. 
There were earnest and inspiring ad- 
dresses, appeals for missionary activity, 
the anticipation of victory for the Cath- 
olic Church in this country, and forceful 
defenses against the bigotry which would 
charge the Church with lack of patriot- 
ism and loyalty. There were huge pro- 
cessions, grand and stately services in the 
Cathedral and the vast regiment hall, 
multitudes and multitudes of visitors and 
local adherents, so that onlookers re- 
marked that they did not know the 
Church had so many members in Chicago 
or in the country. 

This week a great meeting of the 
Protestant churches opens in Philadel- 
phia, the first session of their great federa- 
tive Council. It represents nearly twenty 
of the largest denominations, with almost 
twenty millions of communicants. It will 
be a meeting of commanding influence ; 
but there will be about it nothing spec- 
tacular—no processions in the streets, no 
display of churchly magnificence to im- 
press the people. Three or four hundred 
men, ministers and laymen, in their ordi- 
nary street dress, will gather in a hall, 


and will discuss, in the presence of such 
as wish to hear, the ways in which they 
can make Christianity more useful to the 
people of the country. But these will be 
representative men, whose conclusions 
will be accepted bv the fifty million of 
communicants and adherents whom they 
represent. They have been chosen by the 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episco- 
palian, Disciple, Lutheran, Congrega- 
tional and other national bodies, to speak 
and act for them. They will first make 
known to the country the fellowship of 
unity which Christianity ought always to 
exhibit. They will then consult how they 
can best evangelize the unevangelized in 
this and other lands, and how they can 
promote justice and peace and brotherly 
goodwill among all classes of our people. 
It is a great task which they have in 
view, and they have learned that it can 
best be done in common, without inter- 
ference or rivalry. So, in a very simple, 
practical way, they meet and set about it. 

We have thus called attention to the 
two meetings which, by good fortune, are 
held so close to each other. “Between 
them they include nearly all the Christian 
forces of the country, and nine-tenths or 
more of the population. The time is not 
yet ripe for the two bodies to meet to- 
gether officially, but they are engaged in 
the same great purpose, but in somewhat 
different ways. In common works of 
beneficence and reform they can and do 
meet more and more individually on the 
same platforms. Equally they wish this 
to be a truly Christian country; and for 
temperance, social order, and all the de- 
cencies of civic life they are one. Not all 
Protestants are yet ready to admit that 
the Catholic Church is a true and loyal 
Church, as the Lutheran protest has late- 
ly shown; but they are now few who de- 
nounce Rome as Antichrist. On the 
other hand, if Rome declares that the 
Protestants have no true Churches, they 
are ready to allow that they may be and 
often are good Christians. We are 
brought so close together that we know 
each other’s good purpose, and we honor 
each other. 

At the Catholic Congress much was 
said of the importance of bringing to the 
attention of Protestants the beauty and 
truth of the Catholic faith. Much was 
told of the success of’ those whose 


























work it is to preach to “our separated 
brethren.” Thousands of converts have 
been reported. Equally at the meeting 
in Philadelphia the evangelistic work 
among the immigrants, Italian, Hunga- 
rian, Bohemian, Austrian, mostly from 
Catholic countries, will be a principal 
subject. On neither side should there 
be complaint of the activity of the other. 
Each will reach mainly those who have 
pretty much lost their connection with 
their Church. On neither side are we 
often trying to proselyte those who are 
living good Christian lives and are 
faithful to their vows. The Protestants 
do not try to convert members of their 
households who go regularly to their 
Catholic church and live like Christians. 
They are already well evangelized. But 
there is the mighty mass of those who 
live in crowded tenements, who fill our 
cities, the men among whom, and often 
the women, practise no religion what- 
ever. There is room enough for both 
Protestants and Catholics to do all the 
work they will. They should not be 
jealous of each other. It is better to be 
a good Catholic or a good Protestant 
than a bad Christian. Particularly there 
ought to be no denunciation of those en- 
gaged in settlement work in the worst 
districts of our cities, in the midst of vice 
and want, because they mingle religion 
with their other philanthropy. But for 
the religious impulse there would be very 
little philanthropy. 

And we go further. If there are those, 
Protestant or Catholic, who believe that 
there is no true religion outside of their 
Church, then it is their duty to try to 
convert the others to their view. They 
are not to be blamed for it, any more 
than in politics we blame those who try 
to convert men from one party to the 
other. This is a country of free speech. 
The truth is not in danger from discus- 
sion. The better cause will win in the 
end. There is a whole Catholic order of 
priests whose one effort it is to convert 
Protestants, and the Catholic papers re- 
port their success. That is right. And 
it is equally right to try to show Catho- 
lics a better way. But it is a misfortune 
if on either side harsh and unbrotherly 
words are uttered of those who under 
the best light they have are trying to 
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serve Christ, and who certainly have his 
approval. ‘ 

So we rejoice in these two great meet- 
ings. We are glad the churches are 
waking up. They need to be awake; 
they need to work in unison; if not in 
unity, at least in peace. There will be 
many and important subjects presented 
before the Council in Philadelphia, but 
none greater than that of the full evan- 
gelization and educational and political 
assimilation of the millions who come to 
us, ignorant of our institutions and our 
language, often driven by oppression to 
hate the rule of law and Church, the one 
chief menace of our Christian civiliza- 


tion. 
& 


The Campaign Funds 


For the first time the names of con- 
tributors to party funds in a Presiden- 
tial campaign, with the sums which were 
given, have been published. And this 
has been done under oath and in accord 
with the requirements of a statute which 
provides severe penalties for misrepre- 
sentation or omission. It is generally 
realized, we presume, that this is a re- 
form of considerable importance. Some- 
thing remains to be done, but we are con- 
fident that the good work will be finished. 
There will be no backward step. No 
party will venture in any national cam- 
paign hereafter to do less than the Re- 
publicans have done this time, and event- 
ually all parties will do more. There will 
be adequate publicity laws in all the 
States and a national statute covering 
that part of the field which is subject to 
the power of Congress. Public opinion, 
enlightened and stimulated by the dis- 
closures of the last few years—by the life 
insurance investigation, the allegations 
concerning the use of large sums taken 
from the treasury of the New York 
street railway combination, and the con- 
troversy over the Harriman fund of 
$260,000—not only approves the public- 
ity of this year but also demands that the 
publicitv of years to come shall be com- 
plete. In our judgment, it asks that con- 
tributions shall be made known to the 
public before election. 

The notable advance made this year 
was due largely to Mr. Bryan. We do 
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not overlook the labors of Mr. Belmont’s 
organization or the influence exerted by 
Judge Taft, but it is quite possible that 
the party which excluded a _ publicity 
plank from its platform by a vote of 
nearly ten to one and also prevented the 
enactment of a national law by a parti- 
san trick, would not have subjected its 
fund to the requirements of the New 
York statute if Mr. Bryan had not caused 


. his committee to adopt the publicity rules 


that it enforced during the campaign. 
The refusal of the Republicans to pub- 
lish contributions before the election gave 
the Democratic party an advantage 
which, but for the heavy handicap of 
Mr. Bryan’s nomination, might have had 
considerable value at the polls. We are 


‘familiar with the arguments of President 


Roosevelt and Judge Taft against pub- 
licity before election. We remember 
that force was added to them by Mr. 
Bryan’s attacks upon Governor Hughes 
and his unjust comments upon the con- 
tributions to the Governor’s campaign 
fund. But these arguments are insuffi- 
cient. They are outweighed by those in 
favor of publication at the time when the 
contributions are made. Why should 
the names of the contributors be con- 
cealed? Each party is fairly entitled to 
the effect upon public opinion of the con- 
tributions received by the other. The 
public is entitled to it. Let all the con- 
tributors and their gifts be weighed in 
the public mind. Publication after elec- 
tion is much better than continued se- 
crecy, but at that time it excites but little 
interest and has less value than publicity 
before the decision is reached. Would 
the Republican party have suffered any 
appreciable loss if this year the names of 
its contributors had been made known 
before November 3d? We think not. 
We do not mean to say that publicity 
after election does not exert a wholesome 
influence. In this instance, on the Re- 
publican side, it was foreseen and ex- 
pected. For this reason, undoubtedly, 
certain contributions that might other- 
wise have been given with unworthy mo. 
tives were repelled. Without them there 
was enough. Again, if those who did 
give sought thereby to establish a claim 
for favors in the way of appointments to 
office, publication not only left no room 
for such claims but even placed aspirants 


at a disadvantage. Inspection of the Re- 
publican list shows that business men 
whose desire was to support the general 
policy of the party were not prevented 
from contributing generously by know- 
ing that their action would be disclosed 
to the world. 

It is more than a good beginning, but, 
as we have said, something remains to 
be done. Publicity should not depend 
upon a candidate’s decision, but should 
be required everywhere by law. And it 
should be given, so far as possible, be- 
fore the day of election. 

Ss. 


An Undisciplined Generation 


Ir one would be pessimistic he could 
find material, these days, for his gloom 
and bitterness to feed upon. The news- 
papers offer an abundance of cheerful 
records and reflections for those who are 
cheerful minded, but it must be admitted 
that they obtrude also a saddening pro- 
portion of the terrible and the disheart- 
ening. 

Inasmuch as we have no trustworthy 
statistics of crimes, or of lite failures of 
any sort, it is idle to argue about the 
relative amount of wrongdoing and col- 
lapse in existing society as compared 
with other days. But taking our im- 
pressions from the chronicle of events. 
we are easily confirmed in a belief that 
self-control is a diminishing factor in our 
civilization. Lynchings and riotings oc- 
cur so often that we are no longer 
startled by hideous outbreaks of mad- 
ness. The daily list of sensational homi- 
cides and suicides has become a long 
one. Betrayals of ‘trust have ceased to 
awaken amazement. Insanity, we are 
told, is increasing more rapidly than pop- 
ulation. Entire communities reveal neu- 
rotic symptoms. Hurrying thousands 
rush to their labors in the morning with 
faces hard and tense; they swarm back 
to their apartments and tenements at 
night irritable and dejected. It becomes 
difficult for the cheerful man in such a 
milieu to go on looking pleasant. 

There are explanations of these things - 
to suit all credulities and tastes. The 
tariff has begotten trusts. The trusts 
have crushed the independent business 
man. The money power has corrupted 
morals and legislation. Religion has de- 














cayed. Immigration has brought among 
us the passionate populations of south- 
eastern Europe. Panmixia has undone 
the beneficent work of milleniums of nat- 
ural selection. One may build the phi- 
losophy of his assurance of national de- 
cadence on any of these postulates in 
keeping with his temperament or his 
predilections. 

A great deal is heard too about the 
mischievousness of those suggestions to 
criminal and other evil conduct which 
abound in newspaper stories of sensa- 
tional wrongdoing. Doubtless we have 
here a large factor in the deplorable state 
of affairs, but the question may be asked, 
Why the insatiable demand for reading 
of this sort? Newspapers and magazines 
furnish it because it pays. It pays be- 
cause the public likes it, or at least be- 
cause the world craves something that 
crudely appeals to feeling and makes lit- 
tle demand upon attention. 

But back of all these explanations 
there is plainly something more funda- 
mental. Wicked and unprofitable con- 
duct is but one expression of a general 
restlessness which has seized upon the 
Western world. Life has become a 
touch and go. The multitude lives no 
longer at the slow pace. Nothing pleases 
us long at a time. The fashion must 
continually change. The goods must be 
shifted 
from floor to floor. The customer knows 
that he can never find a commodity twice 
in the same place, and that it will be 
something to talk about if he can get the 
same brand of cigar or shoes made 
from the old last a second time. Nobody 
contemplates. Nobody meditates. The 
man who talks sense is a bore. Books 
that contained thought would bankrupt 
the publisher. Our “literature” is writ- 
ten for shop girls in the Subway trains 
and commercial travelers in the smoking 
car. “Reviews” are stickful advertise- 
ments of “best sellers,” and even such 
attenuated reading is a weariness to the 
flesh of most of us. There are days to- 
gether when our intellectual diet is cut 
down to headlines. Anything heavier 
would unfit us for business. 

What is it that ails us? Can we be 
cured by the moral hypnotist ; or shall we 
have to put ourselves on a regimen? Our 
own diagnosis is that we have lazily, 
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negligently, with inexcusable moral slov- 
enliness, allowed ourselves to get out of 
training. One can no more maintain a 
vigorous intellectual and moral life with- 
out practice than he can keep his muscles 
hard without exercise. When the man 
who has been used to physical work gives 
himself up to loafing he endures miseries 
of restlessness, and imagines that he 
needs a drink. Quite as certainly the 
man who lets himself believe that he is 
unequal to hard mental work soon finds 
his mind shying at concentration, and 
when the power to concentrate is gone 
the total personality disintegrates. It can 
no longer grip itself in self-control. 

It is our firm belief that most of the 
restlessness and half of the wickedness 
of the American people today is directly 
attributable to slovenly-mindedness. Nei- 
ther drugs, nor “suggestions,” nor the 
laying on of hands, nor a_ thousand 
reformatories, can or could do as much 
to redeem us from impending moral ruin 
as a despotic and omnipotent school- 
master might accomplish. As a nation 
we need to be intellectually hammered 
and “walloped.” We ought to be made 
to commit Greek and Latin grammars to 
memory, to grind thru algebras and 
trigonometries; to wrestle with logics 
and philosophies. If we could thus be 
put to it, the moral fogs would begin to 
lift; the newspapers and theaters would 
cease to address themselves primarily to 
simpletons, and the nerve doctors would 
go out of business. 


st 
A Thanksgiving Aftermath 


One of the strange and repeated events 
of the year, which perhaps have not re- 
ceived sufficient thanksgiving in this 
grateful season, is the humiliation of 
autocratic rulers. The humbling of the 
Czar of Russia had come a little earlier, 
thru the establishment of a constitution 
and the acceptance of a Duma; but this 
was only the portent of what was to 
follow. 

First, the Sultan was put into a gilded 
cage. He was not removed, but he may 
be; he was simply robbed of all his des- 
potic powers, and the people took his 
place as rulers. It was the most marvel- 
ous, the most unexpected, the most sud- 
den, complete and peaceful revolution 
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known in modern times. No one could 
have imagined it possible. The people 
lived as in a dream, hardly able to con- 
vince themselves that it was true. It 
astounded the nations of Europe. It dis- 
turbed the balance of power, and now it 
threatens war between the countries that 
wish to take advantage of the change. 
Whatever the advantage or disadvantage 
to Austria and Servia, to the Germans 
and Slavs of Europe, this chief and 
great result is achieved, that the tyrant’s 
rule is lifted from the Turkish Empire, 
that constitutional freedom is certified, at 
least for the present, and, in fact, assured 
for the future. 

Then came the humiliation of the 
Kaiser of Germany, a second occasion for 
thanksgiving. He was told plainly, bold- 
ly, by the leaders of every party in the 
Reichstag, that he had no right to dictate 
the foreign policy of the empire. The 
people were to rule, and thru their elected 
representatives, not the Kaiser. And 
how sudden this was! It was incredible, 
that such a thing should happen. He 
was all-powerful, the mightiest autocrat 
over the mightiest army in the world. He 
believed in the divine right of kings, and 
his will was law. To criticise him was 
lése majesté. How many people have 
been sent to prison for words far less 
severe than those which every newspaper 
has been free to utter these last few days! 
The Chancellor sat with head bowed, and 
listened silent to the reproaches cast on 
the Emperor for his meddling with what 
he had supposed to be his particular 
sphere of authority. Then the Emperor 
himself was compelled to make his apol- 
ogy, thru the Chancellor, and promise to 
restrain his exuberant license. Hereafter 
he must say nothing about foreign affairs, 
except by the consent of the Chancellor. 
No more cable messages to Kruger; no 
more “calculated indiscretions” in the 
way of interviews with British or Amer- 
ican journalists. He has supprest him- 
self, when the people first supprest him. 
Here is occasion for great gratitude, not 
only for the Prussians and Germans, but 
for the world at large; for the danger of 
war, everybody believed, came from the 
reckless intermeddling of William IT. 

And then followed the news of the 
humiliation of another despotic ruler, the 
Shah of Persia. By a revolution of the 


people, he was compelled to grant coti- 
stitutional government, and the world 
laughed at the idea. Then he changed 
his mind—of course he did—(will the 
Kaiser change his mind?), and there was 
war between the constitutionalists and the 
imperial forces. Then he proclaimed the 
constitution annulled, swore that he 
would never submit to it, that it was 
against the Koran and the law of Islam; 
and this with the Sheikh ul-Islam at Con- 
stantinople declaring the Turkish consti- 
tution good Moslem law. Then, the 
very next day, while we were giving 
thanks, he yielded, at least in part, to 
the armed protests of his people, and 
withdrew his oath and submitted to the 
humiliation of the constitution which he 
had declared that his religion forbade 
him to accept. He is a vacillating ruler, 
and once more is reported to have of- 
fered a Council in place of a Parliament, 
but the end is sure. How many times is 
liberty forced to fight against the claims 
of despotism, protected by blind religion! 

It has been a wonderful year. The 
new century is justifying itself. The 
people everywhere are claiming their 
rights. The republic of man is the king- 
dom of God. Let us give renewed 
thanks. 

& 


A Bishop at the Sorbonne 


On Friday, November 13th—absit 
omen!—for the first time in many cen- 
turies, perhaps even in its existence, a 
Catholic bishop sat down as a professor 
at the Sorbonne. While the Bishop 
of Tarentaise, Mgr. Lacroix, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Cardinal 
Lecot, of Bordeaux, created for his 
diocese the associations for public 
worship, as provided for in the 
Law of Separation. Rome forthwith 
condemned Lacroix, but not Lecot. 
Tarentaise, one of the poorest dioceses in 
France, has to forego Government 
grants, while Bordeaux and the Gironde, 
which are among the richest, still enjoy 
State aid. Thereupon Mgr. Lacroix re- 
signed. Next the Government created a 
new chair at the Sorbonne, namely, “The 
History of the Concordat of 1801,” and 
named the bishop as its first holder. Just 
before the opening of this year’s session 
the Cardinal Secretary of State sent a 











circular letter to the French episcopate, 
warning them against their country’s uni- 
versities. This circular, however, with- 
drew not the qualified permission given 
some time ago to the students of the 
Catholic Institute to attend certain 
courses. Neither the Government in 
naming, nor Rome in its latest warning, 
alludes to past discussions. As far, how- 
ever, as Mgr. Lacroix is concerned, 
Rome's warning counted for nothing. 

Dressed in black soutane, with a broad 
belt of purple, the episcopal color, and 
wearing the pectoral cross of his rank, 
the new professor entered, quietly took 
the chair once used by Loisy, faced a 
large audience, and began the regular 
lecture. 

He opened up by explaining that to 
understand the story of the Concordat, it 
was necessary to begin earlier, and he 
would start with the Revolution of 1789. 
For this session, he would lecture on the 
Church between that date and 1802, i. ¢., 
the year after the Concordat. He made 
some good points: Never was France 
more French than during the Revolution. 
He brought out how fatal it was to the 
clergy to create a mentalité and a life 
apart, to burn their bridges, to engulf 
themselves in a world of ideas in no 
sense national. Mutato nomine, the pic- 
ture is true of the clergy under Pius X. 

3ut had the new professor such an 
arriere-pensée? With Lord Acton, the 
lecturer holds that the history of the 
French Revolution has to be redone; 
specially is this true of the Church’s share 
in it. 

He enlarged on the very many sources 
to hand. Archives national, cantonal, 
municipal, private, diocesan, parochial, 
those of the religious orders; then the 
abundance of monographs, letters, etc. 

In his course he would follow scientific 
methods, just as a professor would do 
in profane history, and saw no reason 
why Church history should or could be 
treated by any other method. While ad- 
mitting there was no strict impartiality, 
he held against Renan that a clergyman 
could write impartially on Church his- 
torv, and cited Bossuet, who praised 
Luther and Melanchthon in his “Varia- 
tions,” Mabillion, Tillemont, Cardinal 
Matthieu, and Duchesne. Then he quot- 


ed the words of Leo XIII: “The first 
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rule of history is not to dare to speak 
falsely and the second not to fear to 
speak the truth.” 

The lecture was a polished composi- 
tion, well delivered and perhaps a trifle 
too oratorical, for the bishop was not 
quite thawed out. 

But the rhythmic flow of his elegant 
language, together with the graceful ges- 
tures, conjured up before the mind the 
great orators of France—Bossuet, Féne- 
lon, Massillon, Bourdaloue—as history 
has painted them. The lecture room was 
crowded with quite an unusual audience 
—professors, judges, ladies, among whom 
the widow of Waldeck-Rousseau, whose 
genius first started the researches which 
ended in disestablishment; a few noted 
clergymen; the two clerical members of 
Parliament, the Abbés Lemire and Gay- 
raud;,. the two editors, whose papers 
Pius X condemned, Abbé Naudet, of 
Justice Sociale, and Abbé Dabry, of Vie 
Catholique; the well-known journalist 
and writer of “Pie X Vie Intime,” M. de 
Narfon, who enjoys the curiously unique 
distinction of being a deacon, whom 
Rome canonically dispensed and laicised. 

At the close there was a generous out- 
burst of applause. It is curious to note 
that in the official documents the bishop 
is styled plain Monsieur, and while a 
paragon of politeness, he always saluted 
the Messieurs but not once the Mes- 
dames, of whom twenty and more were 
present. 

But what of the ever watchful, jealous 
eye on the Tiber? We need not be sur- 
prised if it throw—and that soon—its 
banning glare upon the new professor at 
the Sorbonne. 


Our Mid-Pacific Experiment 
Station 

THE United States spends large sums 
of money upon agricultural experimenta- 
tion. The policy pays. In the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii our nation has had pre- 
sented to it two great social experiment 
stations, the maintenance of which prom- 
ises world-wide profit. Each is as differ- 
ent from the other as from the mainland. 
To administer both on the same lines or 
either in accordance with mainland prece- 
dents would be a fatal error. The Philip- 
pines experiment promises the most re- 
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markable contribution to the problem of 
training backward races for self-govern- 
ment that the world has yet known. 

Hawaii's task bears not the slightest 
relation to this. Here the most diverse, 
virile races on earth, each of proven 
capacity for self-government, meet on a 
plane of equality impossible elsewhere. 
This mid-sea territory is the only place 
on the globe where racial amalgamation 
has a fair chance under ideal conditions. 
With the minimum of possible disaster 
the world mav here attempt a solution of 
one of the most vext and baffling prob- 
lems that mankind confronts. Is the 
United States unselfish enough to main- 
tain at no cost to herself this unique 
social experiment station? 

That Asia shall not come to the main- 
land seems the present settled tho short- 
sighted determination of our nation. 
That the Union will create a Gibraltar in 
Hawaii and man it adequately to pre- 
serve the peace of the Pacific appears also 
to be inevitable. But neither of these lines 
of policy calls for the application of our 
Asiatic exclusion and coastwise trading 
laws to these faraway islands. They 
should be kept open to the men and the 
ships of the world, as they always were 
from the day of their discovery up to that 
of their annexation to our country. 

Meantime, if fearful of Asiatic pre- 
ponderance, let freedom-loving American 
Christians build in Hawaii the noblest 
possible educational institution for train- 
ing Asiatics under the influences of our 
civilization. Here let the best of the 
East meet the best of the West in an 
environment untainted by the narrow- 
minded hostility which characterizes 
mainland exclusion. Already our Mid- 
Pacific Institute, conceived under the 
inspiration of this ideal, is beginning to 
draw the attention of Asia, and the aid of 
a few men of large resources alone is 
lacking to enable it fully to meet the 
situation. 

In a word, welcome the world to 
Hawaii, center there the noblest products 
both in men and institutions that Christi- 
anity has to offer, and then let the union 
of diverse races and civilizations bear its 
legitimate fruit. This process will be of 
inestimable value to world peace, to Asio- 
American friendship, and to the evolution 
of the coming cosmic man. 


ee The German Foreign 
gay og Office has denied it. 
Mr. Hale has repu- 
diated it, and now The World itself, 
which claimed to have given the “au- 
thentic’’ version of the interview granted 
by the Kaiser to Mr. Hale, admits that 
it was deceived. But it puts the respon- 
sibility, to our surprise, on Mr. Hale 
himself. Jt declares that the interview 
was taken to him, read to him, that he 
made only two or three penciled correc- 
tions which affected himself, made no 
denial of the truth of the rest of it, but 
left it to be believed that it was correct. 
That leaves it all in a parlous position 
for Mr. Hale. Who is he? He is the 
Rev. William Bayard Hale, A. M.., 
LL.D., S. T. D., a young man this side 
of forty, who was reporter on a Boston 
paper, then rector of an Episcopal 
church which he organized in Middle- 
boro, Mass., then rector of a church 
in Philadelphia, then editor of the Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine, then of Current 
Literature, then special correspondent of 
The World, then managing editor of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and now on 
the staff of the New York Times—quite 
a career. He first made himself known 
to the public while in Middleboro by 
a series of sensational magazine articles 
on the condition of things in Fall River, 
Mass., and elsewhere in the neighbor- 
hood which created much indignation. 
We ourselves made investigation at Fall 
River and found his statements untrue. 
The World says: 

“The Rev. Dr. Hale was plainly willing that 
the synopsis should be printed, provided he 
were left free to disavow it afterward. As a 
subordinate employee of our esteemed contem- 
porary, the New York Times, whose able and 
successful chief editorial manager, Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Reick, is under personal obligation to 
the Kaiser for the Order of the Crown, and 
might sharply resent any public betrayal of the 
Emperor’s confidence, such a course would 
very well serve the Rev. Dr. Hale’s self-inter- 


est while gratifying his extreme vanity and his 
appetite for further international notoriety.” 


The New York World seems to have 
told the truth when it says that Dr. Hale 
allowed it to believe the synopsis correct. 
But all that raises other questions as to 
the alleged contents of. the interview 
which we do not care to pursue, such as, 
Did the Kaiser really say those things? 
did Dr. Hale report that he said what he 














did not say? did he purposely allow a 
report to be published which he knew to 
be false? There is crookedness some- 
where; and for the peace of the world 
we are glad that the denials are believed, 
and that the published synopsis was, as 
The World says, “mistaken, misleading 
and mischievous.” 


The tariff revision is going 
on merrily before the Com- 
mittee in Washington, and in 
a downward direction. There is a gen- 
eral agreement that the iron and steel 
schedules are tumbling; and the tanners 
and shoe factory men had a great inning 
Saturday in favor of free hides and lower 
duty on leather. A great change came 
over the committee on the Monday fol- 
lowing Mr. Taft’s statements of the Sat- 
urday before, that the revision must be 
a real one, and then came Mr. Carnegie’s 
article in The Century. Before that time 
Chairman Payne was hustling everybody 
and showing much impatience at the 
whole proceeding. With Monday of last 
week the hustling was at an end, and 
witnesses got all the time they wanted 
to state their case, and the only stand- 
patter left seems to be Mr. Dalzell, mem- 
ber of Congress for the Steel Trust. All 
the other Republican members have got 
into the revisionist group, and on the side 
of the incoming administration. It is 
likely to be an epoch-making revision and 
to afford Mr. Taft a splendid chance to 
make good in the first year of his admin- 
istration. The newspaper reports give 
very imperfect accounts of these pro- 
ceedings which promise such a tariff as 
the people want, and, to our surprise, 
many of the manufacturers. 


& 


If mobs must mob, and 
lynchers must lynch, we 
commend the action of 
the lynching mob at Tiptonville, Tenn. 
Three negro brothers were charged with 
murder. The mob took them to a magis- 
trate and ordered him to try and convict 
them in a hurry. So Justice Davis, 


The Tariff 
Hearings 


The Court 
Protects Itself 


knowing what he had to do, called his 
jury, and it teok but a very few minutes 
to find the men guilty, and the mob then, 
having satisfied the forms of law, strung 
the men up and riddled their bodies with 
Why wait for the official sheriff 


bullets. 
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hangman, when a hundred hangmen 
were ready to volunteer? It was what 
the lawyers call a “wise discretion” - 
which characterized the justice. He 
knew what was required and what was 
safe for him. The Charleston News 
and Courier, in commenting on the pru- 
dent concessiveness of the justice, re- 
calls an incident in South Carolina judi- 
cial history. Matthew Love was tried 
soon after the Revolution for sedition 
and murder, before Judge Aedanus 
Burke; a brave soldier of the war then 
ended, and was acquitted. The relatives 
of those whom Matthew Love’s Bloody 
Scouts had massacred during the war 
were displeased and seized him. Judge 
Burke ordered the sheriff to suppress the 
riot. “It is more than my life is worth 
or yours,” was the reply; whereupon the 
judge called to his servant, “Kit, Kit, 
get the horses!” He leaped ito the sad- 
dle and did not draw rein for twenty- 
four miles. The earlier and the later 
judge had a fine sense of what safety re- 
quires when a mob has its temper up. 
Of course it would be very undignified 
for a judge to be lynched. 


& 
Mr. O. C. Blackmer, the 
veteran educational editor 
and reformer, writes us: 


I am much pleased with your short note on 
“Careful Enunciation” in THe INDEPENDENT 
for October 22d. I think the “distinct enunci- 
ation” and scarcity of dialect of our Amer- 
ican people are largely due to the careful 
training in our schools for so many years 
in the syllabic pronunciation of Webster’s 
Spelling Book. And in addition to the influ- 
ence of the old blue-covered spelling book, the 
purity of our language has evidently been con- 
served by the universal custom of singing in 
social life, and espécially in the churches. In 
singing we have of necessity a syllabic pronun- 
ciation. 

I sometimes think that our schools are losin 
ground in the matter of “distinct enunciation” 
by giving undue stress on words as wholes and 
neglecting the drill on the sounds and syllables 
that compose them. 

I think some English phoneticians go very 
far away, in adopting what you call “general 
slovenliness of utterance” as standard English 
speech. In a “Primer of Spoken English” I 
notice the following symbols for what we have 
been accustomed to consider words in good 
and regular standing: “u” and “un” for and; 
“d” and “ad” for had; “d” for do; “v” for 
have; “uz” for as; “shi” for shall; “mus” for 
; “u” for of; “iz” for his; “im” for him; 
etc., etc. 

It is impossible to sing tunes with words 
mutilated in this way, and it seems to me that 


Careful 
Enunciation 
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THE NATHAN STRAUS PURE MILK EXHIBIT AT THE TUBERCULOSIS EXHIBITION. 
Photograph by David B. Edmonston, Washington, D. C. 


such kind of pronouncing print put before the 
eyes of children and the general public will 
soon debase our clear-spoken English to an 
undistinguishable jargon. 


“A World’s Fair a week, ——- : 
for Health” ° ere was opened at the 
merican Museum of 

Natural History the biggest tuberculosis 
exhibition ever given. Over two hun- 
dred individuals and associations took 
part, and over three entire floors are oc- 
cupied by the exhibition. A feature is 
the exhibition of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, which has arranged to have 
meat actually condemned for tuberculosis 
in New York slaughter houses taken 
each morning to the exhibition, where 
housekeepers will have an opportunity to 
learn how to guard against infected 
meat. Near the entrance is the Nathan 
Straus model dairy, where cows are 
milked each morning and evening, the 
milk cleaned, pasteurized and _ bottled. 
Demonstrators are present during the 
day and evening to explain the exhibits 
and one of the first things pointed out is 
a row of electric lights, which go out 
every two minutes and thirty-six seconds, 


when a human being dies from tubercu- 
losis. The number and character of the ex- 
hibition include everything from framed 
photographs to reproductions of model 
sleeping rooms and even entire homes. 
Among the latter is a concrete dwelling 
house for a workingman which won the 
gold medal from the International Tu- 
berculosis Congress, and also a model of 
a typical farmhouse, the interior of 
which is so arranged as to carry out 
President Roosevelt’s exhortation to the 
farmers to live in the best rooms in the 
house. The war against the great white 
plague is now worldwide, and this ex- 
hibit should do much to hasten the day 
when tuberculosis, like the plague and 
the black fever, will be an affliction of the 


past. 
& 


The Republican and Dem- 
ocratic candidates for 
Governor of Connecticut 
seem to have spent on the election a good 
part of the total expenditufes of their 
parties. Governor Lilley spent $23,- 
375.02; and the defeated Democratic 
candidate, Mr. A. H. Robertson, spent 


Personal 
Contributions 














$33,587-37- They each declare that 
every cent was legitimately. spent, and 
they give the details. From an interest- 
ing and valuable letter from Mr. Robert- 
son to THE INDEPENDENT we quote as 
follows: 

Of this sum I gave to the State Central 
Committee $23,570 and to the cities of New 
Haven, Hartford, Bridgeport and Meriden, 
$3,750. This amount, $27,320, represents, with 
the exception of about $1,500, all the money 
the Democratic party had in the election, both 
for national and State tickets. Or, in other 
words, no one else contributed a cent. The 
money was expended for public meetings, 
printing the tickets (which each party has to 
do), distributing the same and getting people 
to the polls. Every dollar of it was used legiti- 
mately and was a very small amount and much 
less than the other side had for the campaign. 

The balance of the money which I spent is 
what might be said I spent for my personal 
campaign. Under our system, the candidate 
has to buy his own pasters and get them into 
the hands of the voters, and I spent my money 
for this purpose and for newspaper advertising. 

It was a very large amount for one man to 
spend and more than I ought to have spent or 
could afford to do; but it was a very small 
amount for a party to spend, and probably if 
the whole truth was known not one-fifth of 
what was spent by the other side. 

There are two lessons to be drawn from it— 
the State ought to print the tickets and pasters, 
or we ought to have another system of tickets; 
and the corrrupt practice act should forbid the 
use of peddlers and carriages at the polls. 
The suggestion that the State print the 
ballots is a good one, and is in line with 
President Roosevelt’s recommendation 
. that the necessary expenses of an elec- 
tion should be paid from the public 
funds. As it is only a rich man can run 
for office. 

& 
We make no complaint when 
the American Federation of 
Labor claims to dictate on 
questions of labor, telling for whom its 
members shall labor, and at what price. 
But it is another thing when it claims to 
have the right to interfere with the per- 
sonal conduct and attitude of its mem- 
bers on other matters, such as what they 
shall eat, what school their children 
shall attend, whom they shall marry or 
whom they shall vote for as President of 
the United States. We made no great 
objection to Mr. Gompers’s urging the 
members to vote for Mr. Bryan, for al- 
tho he was president of the Federation, 
his act might be regarded as personal 
and not official and authoritative. But 


Tyranny 


now the Federation, in session at Den- 
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ver, it has decided that any member of 
the Executive Council who does not 
choose to abide by the majority vote in 
political matters shall resign. That 
makes the Federation a political party, 
which the leaders wish it to become, or 
the adjunct of a political party. That is 
a tyranny which should not be submitted 
to, and the members will not submit to 
it, even if the Executive Committee is 
willing to. The late election proved that. 
A multitude of them voted with the Re- 
publicans, and a smaller number with the 
Socialists, and a hot time the Socialists 
gave them at the Denver convention last 
week. The permanence of republican in- 
stitutions in this or any country depends 
on the independent liberty of judgment 
of the citizens. When it comes to be the 
fact that group passion, inspired by able 
and shrewd leaders, controls great class- 
es, liberty and justice are nearly lost. 


& 

Whether the House 
of Lords is proving 
its power or is dig- 
ging its grave is likely to be a question 
before the British people. The people, 
thru the House of Commons, voted a bill 


Defying the House 
of Commons 


for the protection of free, undenomina- 


tional education, and the House of Lords 
vetoed it a year ago. Now the Commons 
have voted to restrict the liquor business 
by giving the magistrates the power to 
close a fraction of the public houses. 
They spent months over the bill, and by 
compromise, and with the approval of 
high ecclesiastics of the Church of Eng- 
land, they past their bill by the over- 
whelming vote of 350 to 113. Then it 
went to the Lords, and the Conservative 
members held a caucus and almost unan- 
imously voted to reject it, and then, in 
open House, they killed it by a vote of 
three to one. Three to one for it in the 
Commons; three to one against in the 
Lords. This is downright defiance, but 
they are trusting to the change in public 
sentiment indicated by the results of the 
by-elections. The explanation of the 
action of the Lords is that they are the 
rich people, and they have large property 
in the shares of the brewing companies, 
and reducing the number of public 
houses reduces the number of drinkers 
and so the profit of their investments. It 
seems mad thus to resist the will of the 
people, but it may be that it is the way 
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to destroy themselves. The Commons 
will perhaps do more than rage; they 
may retort by introducing a revenue 
measure in the form of a heavy license 
tax on public houses; and a revenue 
measure the Lords must hesitate to re- 
ject. The Lords will have another 
chance to show their obstinacy when the 
new Education bill comes before them, 
for they will reject it if they dare. 
ow 


Since the Civil War Gen.’O. O. How- 
ard, one of the few survivors among the 
highest officers in that conflict, has given 
himself almost wholly to the work of 
reconstructing the white and black South, 
particularly in education. The Freed- 
men’s Bureau had his labors, with all its 
fruitage in schools, and Howard Univer- 
sity, the chief of all institutions for the 
higher education of the negro, bears his 
name. Now he devoted himself for 
eleven years to the establishment of Lin- 
coln Memorial University, for the white 
mountaineers of the Appalachians, at 
Cumberland Gap, where Tennessee looks 
over into Virginia and Kentucky. Al- 
ready the institution has land and build- 
ings valued at $150,000, and an endow- 


ment of $100,000, which General How- . 


ard and his friends are determined to in- 
crease bv $500,000 more, as a memorial 
of Abraham Lincoln, who was himself 
one of the mountaineers, and which it is 
hoped to secure for the centennial of 
Lincoln’s birth, February 12, 1909. A 
committee of distinguished men has un- 
dertaken this excellent work, with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s hearty endorsement. 
& 

The football season of 1908 was 
brought to a close on Saturday with the 
defeat of Annapolis by West Point. The 
game was played before 30,000 people 
at Philadelphia, and the final score was 
6 to 4 in favor of the Army. Pennsyl- 
vania concluded a successful season on 
Thanksgiving Day by defeating Cornell 
17 to 4. Yale outplayed Princeton 
by the score of 11 to 6, but was de- 
feated by Harvard 4 too. This was the 
first victory of Harvard over Yale in 
seven years and the third in twenty-eight 
years. Football does not seem to lose 
its popularity. The Yale field could only 
accommodate about 30,000, but the man- 
agement state they could have disposed 
of 75,000 tickets. The limit of safe con- 
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struction has been reached in wood, and 
to seat the graduates and their friends a 
stadium will be required. One graduate, 
who was forced to pay $150 for three 
tickets, offered to start a subscription for 
such a structure at Yale to be named the 
Taft stadium. 


& ; 

Doubtless Prince Edward Island has 
the right to bar out all automobiles; its 
Legislature has past such an act and the 
highest local court has approved it. Per- 
haps the roads are too poor; per- 
haps the people are asleep and don’t want 
to be waked up. It will be lovely to have 
one quiet island reserved for peace and 
silent rest. But can they shut out the 
modern world? Japan could not. Some 
new Commodore Perry will open Prince 
Edward Island to the world, we fear. In 
this city the other day a chauffeur was 
arrested for the sixth time for speeding 
and sent to prison. “Why not keep with- 
in the rule?” asked the magistrate. “Be- 
cause a 150 horse power car is not 
geared low enough,” was the answer. 
The wise judge retorted, “Then either 
have no such car in the city, or push it.” 
There is peace in se Edward Island. 


We are receiving, and shall publish 
later, a number of letters protesting 
against the omnium gatherum of charges 
and prejudices to the damage of the Jews 
as a people, collected in the article by 
Sydney Reid in our last issue. We hard- 
ly need to say that we not only do not in- 
dorse, but do repudiate unsubstantiated 
aspersions there made, and which Mr. 
Reid did not pretend to believe. An arti- 
cle by Mr. Bernheimer in defense of the 
Jews was the occasion of the article, 
which simply attempted to tell what are 
the prejudicial statements that find cur- 
rency. We have too often protested 
against such charges to be imagined in 
sympathy with —_ 


Miss Catharine A. Carl is probably jus- 
tified in objecting to the somewhat famil- 
iar form of the title of the interview with 
her which we printed last week under the 
heading “Painting An’s Portrait.” That 
really is an undignified way of speaking 
of the late Dowager Empress of China, 
whose real name was Tzu-hsi, but who in 
this country has been often called by the 
name of one of her titles which includes 
the syllable An. 
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The Ohio Experiment 


The Standard cites a very interesting 
experiment now under trial in the State 
of Ohio. In that State, under a law 
known as the Reed law, every teacher in 
every public, private or parochial school 
is required to devote at least thirty min- 
utes during each month of the school ses- 
ion to the instruction of pupils between 
the ages of six and fourteen on the sub- 
ject of fire dangers. The instruction thus 
given is to be based upon a book pre- 
pared for this purpose by the State Fire 
Marshall. A fine not exceeding $20 is 
provided for the failure of teachers to 
comply with the law. When the book is 
completed it will contain forty lessons. 
Sixteen of these lessons have been pre- 
pared and they have been issued in cheap 
pamphlet form. If the experiment now 
being tried results successfully the full 
series of lessons will be published in 
more elaborate form after they have been 
revised and approved by the teachers. 
The lessons already issued are well cal- 
culated to accomplish the purpose for 
which they were written. They are short 
and full of meat. The various common 
fire dangers are individually treated in 
simple language that is easily compre- 
hended by the children. Illustrations 
drawn from the daily press, having to do 
with actual occurrences, are provided, 
and these cannot fail to make lasting im- 
pressions on the minds of the children. 
Statistics that have been carefully chosen 
add to the value of the lessons taught. 
In this connection it is well to bear in 
mind that the young are the hope of the 
country, and if the youth_are well taught 
as to the lurking dangers to be appre- 
hended from fire it must be that such a 
course must tend to reduce the fire haz- 
ards. The Ohio experiment may well be 
widely copied. The expense attending 
such experiments cannot be large and the 
saving because of them may easily be 
enormous. It is certain that a very large 


proportion of the annual fire loss about 
which much has recently been said, both 
in this department and elsewhere, is pre- 
ventable. Possibly 50 per cent. of this 





loss may be too high a figure to hope to 
eliminate by being careful, but if only a 
fraction of this annual loss is saved the 
State of Ohio will be amply rewarded 
for its experiment. 

& 


The United States Treasury and 
Surety Companies 


THE United States Treasury Depart- 
nent in its quarterly list, recently issued, 
has designated the surety companies that 
are authorized to furnish sureties on 
Federal bonds. The list includes the 
names of the companies, their capital, 
surplus and the limit of bonds each com- 
pany may lawfully execute as follows: 


Capital. Surplus. Limit. 
Pacific Surety .... $250,000 $141,392.84 $39,139.28 
7Etna Indemnity... 250,000 112,149.04 36,214.90 
Illinois Surety ... 250,000 102,461.74 35,246.17 
Federal nion 

Surety ..cccccre 300,000 51,716.83 35,171.68 
American Bonding 

GA. chased wakine 500,000 272,214.72 77,221.47 
Fidelity & Deposit.2,000,000 2,503,677.91 450,367-79 
U. S. Fidelity 

Guaranty....... 1,700,000 134,411.35 183,441.13 
— Surety Com- 

Suara ee os 500,000 130,094.28 63,009.42 
Massachusetts Bond- 

Me sonteontee< 500,000 237,936.83 73,793-68 
Detroit Trust Co.. 500,000 1,048,328.03 154,832.80 
Commerce Trust, 

Dk. bthiebenean 1,000,000 74,908.84 107,490.88 
American Surety..2,500,000 2,706,897.19 520,689.71 
Empire State 

errr 500,000 272,014.96 77,201.49 
Fidelity & Casualty1,000,000 1,953,099.87 295,309.98 
Metropolitan Sure- 

TY cececnseccecs 250,000 10,336.65 26,033.65 
National Surety.. 500,000 662,255.87 116,225.58 
Peoples’ Surety... 250,000 200,000.00 45,000.00 

Guarantee.. 250,000 264,954.15 51,495.41 
Bankers Surety, O. 500,000 95,815.32 59,581.53 
Southern Surety, 

WE Sencenwesn 400,000 46,049.84 44,604.98 
Pennsy’nia Surety 250,000 75,291.75 32,529.17 
Title Guaranty & 

Mere 800,000 518,931.42 131,893.14 
Union Trust .....1,500,000 24,686,333.96 2,618,633.39 
Guaranty Trust & 

ee eee 300,000 29,754.00 32,975.40 
American Fidelity. 250,000 45,389.57 29,538.95 
Citizens Trust 

Guaranty....... 350,000 107,191.94 45,719.19 


A FIRE insurance adjuster, evidently of 
some experience, was recently speaking 
of a fire loss in which he was interested 
professionally. He said: 

“It seems to me it is the natural desire of a 
person who has had a fire, when making up the 
inventory, to put the value on the articles just 
a little bit more than their true worth. I find 
this especially so with women. Whether they 
think the companies are easy or that they need 
the money I have never been able to find out.” 
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Sale of New York Bonds 


Ow1nc to the condition of the ee 
the City of New York was obliged, i 
September, 1907, when offering bunils, 
to raise the interest-rate from 4 to 4% 
per cent. At that time bonds amounting 
to $40,000,000 were sold. In February 
last there was another sale ($50,000,000) 
also at 4% per cent. It is interesting 
evidence of the improvement in financial 
conditions that at the similar sale last 
week the city was able to return to the 
old rate of 4 per cent., and that the aver- 
age price received (for $12,000,000 fifty- 
year bonds) was only 154 below the aver- 
age realized in February last, when the 
rate was 4%. That is to say, the aver- 
age in February was 104, yielding an in- 
come return of 4.30 per cent., while the 
average last week was 102.385, which 
‘ yields only 3.89 per cent. There were 
275 bidders, and the sum of the bids was 
$148,266,360. For $500,000 in ten-year 
4 per cent. bonds the average received 
was 101.52, altho only 100.4 was paid 
last year for similar bonds on which the 
rate was 4% per cent. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co., J. & W. Seligman 
& Co., William Salomon & Co., Fisk & 
Robinson, and Speyer & Co. offered to 
take the entire issue. The offers of Wil- 
liam A. Read & Co. amounted to about 
$9,000,000. To this house was awarded 
in Philadelphia, on the 18th ult., an en- 
tire issue of $3,500,000 of the thirty-year 
4 per cent. bonds of that city, at 103.533. 
The list of awards made here last week 
shows that the highest price paid (for 
the fifty-year bonds) was 102.75, and the 
lowest 102.296. At the latter price 
Speyer & Co. obtained $4,308,000. 
Among the successful bidders were the 
following : 


Speyer & Co., $4,308,000, at 102.206; J. 
& W. Seligman & Co., $500,000, at 102.50; Wil 
liam Salomon & Co., $1,000,000, at 102.514; 
William A. Read & Co., $500,000, at 102.56, 
and $500,000 at 102.36; Harvey Fisk & Sons 
and Blake Brothers & Co., $1,000,000 at 102.40 
and $1,000,000 at 102.30; Asiel & Co., $500,000 
at 102.386; United States Trust Com any, 
$100,000 at 102.35 and $100,000 at 102. .30; Sutro 
Brothers & Co., $1,000,000, ranging from 
102.3172 to 102.5072; Dr. Ludwig A. Konstan, 


$500,000, ranging from. 10a. $1 to 102.71; S. 


Japhet & Co., London (by National City 
Bank), $50,000 at 102.50; O’Connor & Kahler, 
$100,000 at 102.538 and $100,000 at 102.380; 
Fisk & Robinson, $485,000 (ten-year bonds) at 
IOL51I. 

A bid of Speyer & Co. for “all or 
none” at 102.389 (which exceeds the 
average of the awards) was rejected, 
after much consideration, because it was 
for the fifty-year bonds only and did not 
include the $500,000 having a ten-year 
term. 

& 


The Upward Movement 


CAREFUL inspection of current news 
and commercial reports shows continued 


improvement of industrial and trade 
conditions. The number of men at work 
in manufactures steadily increases. 


Sharper demand is raising the price of 
raw materials. This is noticeable in the 
case of wool. Railroads are buying 
more freely. The H. B. Claflin Com- 
pany, which is the largest of our distrib- 
utors of dry goods, finds conditions “so 
distinctly favorable” that it has greatly 
increased its force of traveling salesmen 
and has arranged to double its road or- 
ganization for the spring season. ‘Re- 
covery is making remarkable strides,” 
says Dun’s Review. 

Following the panic, railroad securi- 
ties touched their lowest level on No- 
vember 2Ist of last year; that is to say, 
the lowest as determined by an average 
of the prices of leading stocks. Com- 
parisons show that one year from that 
date the average price of twenty of these 
stocks had risen from $814 to $1153. 
For industrials the lowest point was 
reached on November 15th. One year 
from that day the average of twelve rep- 
resentative stocks in this class me ad- 
vanced from $53 to $88. 


& 


. There are now 58,739 stockhold- 
ers ‘of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
28,000 of these are women. 


.The aggregate yield of the six 
leading cereals (corn, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, rye and buckwheat) in ‘the United 
States this year exceeds that of 1907 by 
a little less than 3 per cent. 
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SETH B. HUNT. SIMEON B. CHITTENDEN. JONATHAN HUNT. 
Seth and Jonathan Hunt were brothers. Taken 1872. 
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THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

On the stairs, from left to right—Mrs. Mowatt Ritchie, Prentice, G. W. Kendall, Cozzens, Gallagher, Mrs. Amelia Welby. Standing, left to right—Kennedy, 
Alice Cary, Holmes, Willis, Mitchell, Morris, Poe, Tuckerman, Hawthorne, Simms, P. Pendleton Cooke, Hoffman, Cooper, Prescott, ft, Parke Godwin, Motley, 
Beecher, Curtis, Emerson, Lowell, Boker, Bayard Taylor, Stoddard, Saxe. Sitting, from left to- right—Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Southworth, Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Halleck, Irving, R. H. Dana, Margaret Fuller, Channing, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Kirkland, Whittier. 


This steel engraving, 24x36 inches, like the “Emancipation Proclamation,” was engraved by A. H. Ritchie, from the original painting by Thomas Hicks, This was also 
i e ha 


used extensively by Taz InngrenpEenr as a premium for clubs. It includes all the distinguished American authors up to 1870. ve still a few undistributed. 








MARY CLEMMER AMES. 


our Washington’ correspondent, 
and one of the most distinguished 


writers of the day. McCarthy. 


THE INDEPENDENT OFFICE, 5 BEEKMAN ST. 

The National Park Bank occupied the ground floor 
and THE INDEPENDENT the second floor. Used till 
1874. Before moving to 251 Broadway we stayed a 
very brief time at 3 Park Place. 


JAMES PAYN. 

During the seventies and eighties, The English novelist and our 
London correspondent in the At one time our Washington corre- 
eighties. He preceded Justin 





“GRACE GREENWOOD.” 
Mrs. Sarah J. Lippincott. 


spondent. 


THE INDEPENDENT OFFICE, 251 BROADWAY. 

Tue INDEPENDENT occuvied in this building the sec- 
ond, third and fifth floors from 1874 to 1893. The 
building has becn demolished and the Postal Tele- 
graph Building now occupies the site. 











THE FULTON BUILDING. 
Tue INDEPENDENT has occupied the eighth floor of The Fulton Building, corner of Fulton and Nassau Streets, 
from 1893, when it was opened. till the present, but our composing and press rooms have more recently 
been transferred to 214 William Street. 





THE EDITORIAL ROOMS. 
A portion of the library and editorial offices. 


THE PUBLICATION OFFICE. 
A portion of the publication and subscription departments. 





THE COMPOSING ROOM. 
“Making up” THe INDEPENDENT on publication day. 


THE PRESS ROOM. 
Running off the edition. 




















THE PRESENT BOARD OF EDITORS. 


(Photographs by Hollinger> 
HAMILTON HOLT. FRANK D. ROOT. 
Managing editor. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, Political editor. 
EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. D.D., LL.D. WILLIAM G. BOWDOIN. 
Literary editor. Editor. Art editor. 





Sixty Years of The Independent 


BY WILLIAM 


JOINED the editorial staff of THE 

| INDEPENDENT on January Ist, 
1868, now nearly forty-one years 

ago. THE INDEPENDENT had.then just 
past its nineteenth birthday. The foun- 
der and earlier editors of THe INDE- 
PENDENT were then all living, and it has 
been my good fortune to be personally 
acquainted with every one of them dur- 
ing these sixty years. The thirteen years 
of solid growth under the editorship of 
the first triumvirate, Dr. Bacon, Dr. 


Storrs and Dr. Thompson, had been suc- 
ceeded by the brief and brilliant reign of 


Mr. Beecher, and the no less brilliant, 
but erratic, reign of Mr. Tilton, who 
held control, aided by Oliver Johnson as 
office editor, when I was called to assist 
and succeed Dr. Joshua Leavitt, who 
had been with THe INDEPENDENT from 
its first issue, but whose general duties 
had been taken by Mr. Johnson, a man 
more congenial to the young chief editor, 
while he was left in charge of the Re- 
ligious Intelligence. 

I was called into the service because 
the founder and owner of THe INpE- 
PENDENT, Mr. Henry C. Bowen, was dis- 
satisfied with the religious drift of the 
paper under the editorial management of 
Theodore Tilton and Oliver Johnson, 
who had greatly offended the evangelical 
and yet progressive Christian people 
whom THE INDEPENDENT had been es- 
tablisht to represent. Mr. Johnson, one 
of the sweetest men that ever lived, 
was in faith a devout radical, and had 
but two ideas to propagate, one anti- 
slavery and the other women’s suffrage. 
For the dogmas of the Church he had no 
use. These two men controlled the pa- 
per under a contract which gave Mr. 
Tilton full editorial authority. Dr. 
Joshua Leavitt, who had been office edi- 
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tor until the coming of Mr. Johnson, 
was now old, and was allowed to over- 
step his Religious department with an 
occasional editorial on cheaper postage. 
Mr. Charles F. Briggs, the “Harry 
Franko,” to whom James Russell Low- 
ell dedicated his “Fables for Critics,” 
was on the staff, but his department was 
financial, and to some extent political. 
Mr. Tilton and Mr. Johnson had free 
course to berate the orthodox, and to 
teach what was little more than Free Re- 
ligion. 

When Tue INDEPENDENT was first 
started its editorial control was put abso- 
lutely in the hands of its three editors, 
The same was done when, in December, 
1861, Mr. Beecher was made editor, and 
a similar absolute trust was confided to 
Mr. Tilton when Mr. Beecher made his 
unannounced withdrawal two years and 
a month later. The five original owners, 
whose principal service it was to meet 
the deficiency of income, which, in the 
first ten years, amounted to eighty thou- 
sand dollars, were too much absorbed in 
their active business to attempt to con- 
trol its editorial policy; and when Mr. 
Bowen became sole owner, and, after the 
failure of his firm at the beginning of the 
Civil War, also its publisher, he gave his 
editor absolute freedom of direction. 

THE INDEPENDENT, having been 
founded for the very purpose of becom- 
ing an advocate even more of the free- 
dom of the slave than of liberty and re- 
form in theology and religion, it is not 
strange that in those hot times of debate 
over the slavery question it made many 
enemies. It could not make its weekly 
denunciation of the Fugitive Slave law 
and the Dred Scott decision; it could not 
condemn the return of fugitive slaves or 
Daniel Webster’s Seventh of March 
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Speech without arousing bitter hostility 
North and South. When five thousand 
New York merchants signed the call for 
the Castle Garden meeting to defend the 
rights of the South to its slaves whether 
North or South, and the firm of Bowen 
& McNamee refused to sign, and de- 
clared that their goods and not their 
principles were for sale, one of the five 
original owners, afraid of losing his 
Southern trade, may perhaps be par- 
doned for having withdrawn from its 
support and for publishing a card de- 
claring that he had 
no sympathy with 
abolition. That left 
Jonathan Hunt, 
Seth B. Hunt, 
Henry C. Bowen 
and ‘Theodore Mc- 
Namee to carry the 
burden. Soon after 
the two Hunts left 
New York, one for 
Europe and the 
other for Cali- 
fornia. Thinking 
the paper might 
have some _ pros- 
pective value, Mr. 
3owen and Mr. 
McNamee pur- 
chased the rights 
of their two asso- 
ciates, and $3,000 
was paid for their 
half-interest.. The 
paper, which had 
never paid its very 
modest expenses— 
four hundred dol- 
lars each to _ its 
three editors, and a 
thousand dollars a 
year to its office 
editor—was thus valued at six thousand 
dollars. 

For thirteen years the original trium- 
virate conducted the paper, making it the 
stout defender of Congregational polity, 
of theological liberty and of human free- 
dom. It would be interesting to recall 
the conflicts of those days, when Congre- 
gationalism was fighting for its rights of 
admittance to the territory west of the 
Connecticut line; and very few were 
drawn to it but those who were also Abo- 





JOSEPH P. THOMPSON. 


A marble bust of one of the three first editors of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 
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litionists. Those were the days when the 
theological professors at Andover signed 
a proclamation that slavery was a divine 
institution, but when one of them, Pro- 
fessor Stowe, vowed that he would never 
shave his beard till the Fugitive Slave law 
was repealed. The repeal came in war, 
and by that time beards had become 
common. In those days the American 
Board employed slave-holding mission- 
aries to the Cherokees, and the American 
Tract Society cut out all condemnation of 
slavery from the English books it printed. 
It was then that, at 
an annual meeting 


of the American 
Board, a pious 
brother tried to 


shut off debate on 
the question of its 
complicity with 
slavery bv calling 
for a season of 
prayer, and Dr. 
Leonard Bacon de- 
clared that this 
was no time for 
prayer, but a time 
for action. At last 
the great conflict 
burst out in war, 
and the firm of 
Bowen & McNa- 
mee, which had still 
kept a large part 
of its Southern 
trade, tho its custo- 
mers were careful 
not to have it 
known, was com- 
pelled to suspend 
payment, as the 
debts due it from 
the South were 
repudiated. THE 
INDEPENDENT, which had no real finan- 
cial value, was put into the temporary 
nominal possession of a brother-in-law 
of Mr. Bowen, the Rev. Erastus Dick- 
inson, and at the same time the orig- 
inal triumvirate of editors withdrew, 
leaving Dr. Leavitt. Mr. Bowen im- 
mediately called Mr. Beecher to the 
editorial chair, and he was aided by 
Theodore Tilton, who had for several 
years been a boyish editorial apprentice. 
But Mr. Beecher was able to give but 




















little time to the paper, besides writing 
his “Star Papers” and a leading editorial. 
He was now the most popular exponent 
of anti-slavery sentiment in the country, 
and was asked, in 1863, to go to England 
to champion the Union cause. His suc- 
cess there is historic, but on his return he 
withdrew from THE INDEPENDENT, and 
Mr. Tilton was made its editor. It was 
during his brilliant editorial career, less 
than three years after the assassination 
of President Lincoln, that I was asked by 
Mr. Bowen to become one of the editorial 
staff. 

During Mr. Beecher’s editorship THE 
INDEPENDENT had ceased to be a cham- 
pion of Congregationalism, and became, 
as it has since remained, an undenomina- 
tional journal. Mr. Tilton was interested 
in political and reformatory matters rath- 
er than religious. On one occasion, when 
his Christian faith was called in question, 
he printed in the form of an editorial the 
entire Sermon on the Mount as the creed 
of THE INDEPENDENT. Mr. Johnson was 
a devout Unitarian, who had connected 
himself with a little company of radical 
Quakers, which I think has now gone out 
of existence as a denomination. 

I became assistant to Dr. Leavitt, and 
was inducted by him into the charge of 
the Religious Intelligence of the paper. 
The close association with Dr. Leavitt 
was one of the privileges of my life. 
He was a Christian reformer, a pioneer 
in political anti-slavery, in education, in 
church music and in cheap postage. He 
was a man of very positive convictions, 
an old fighter for his principles. One 
day a somewhat venerable man entered 
the room and addrest Dr. Leavitt, who 
looked at him a moment, recognized 
who it was, and burst out: “I abhor you! 
I AbHor you!” The man retreated, and 
Dr. Leavitt told me that he had been a 
clergyman who had joined the plural- 
marrying Oneida Community. 

I saw very little of Mr. Tilton, who 
was absent a great deal in Washington 
and on his lecture tours, and wrote little 
besides his double-leaded leader. But 
Mr. Johnson was a man to love. He was 
not of age when he joined Mr. Garrison 
as one of the founders of his Anti- 
Slavery Society, and he was long its only 
survivor. Very faithful was he to the 
traditions of its principles, and writing 
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as he did nearly all the editorial matter 
except Mr. Tilton’s leader and perhaps a 
general article by Helen Hunt, the paper 
seemed to have two favorite topics—anti- 
slavery and woman’s suffrage, never for- 
getting to satirize illiberal orthodoxy. 

The complaints that came to Mr. 
Bowen, who now was in control of the 
publishing department, were so numer- 
ous that he personally visited leading 
clergymen in the East and about Chicago 
and promised a change, and secured their 
continued adherence as contributors. It 
was at this time that he invited me to 
join the staff in order to add something 
to the religious influence within the edi- 
torial ranks. 
me by the fact that my wife was his sis- 
ter’s daughter ; and I presume that Prof. 
Franklin W. Fisk, D. D., of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, who was the hus- 
band of Mr. Bowen’s other sister, and 
with whom I had been associated for a 
year as teacher of sciences in Beloit Col- 
lege, 1858-9, and who had known me 
from my childhood, had also recommend- 
ed me. 

I came into a position at first of no in- 
fluence. I was‘young and ignorant of 
the art of which my associates were mas- 
ters. Mr. Tilton was in the heyday of his 
fame as a lecturer and writer, magnifi- 
cent in physical presence, with a fasci- 
nating personality, a musical voice, an 
epigrammatic and yet somewhat poetical 
style of rhetoric, a large knowledge of 
men and things, and an absolute confi- 
dence in himself. He wrote every week 
the leading double-leaded editorial. Mr. 
Johnson was the active editor, at the desk 
all day, secured the writers, and wrote 
nearly all the shorter editorials and notes. 
He had for years been managing editor 
of Garrison’s Liberator. Mr. Garrison, 
who was then living in full peace after a 
life of turmoil, was satisfied with the lib- 
eration of the slaves, was no longer de- 
nouncing the Constitution as as agree- 
ment with Hell and the Church as the bul- 
wark of oppression, and was a writer for 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

It was in the back room with Dr. 
Leavitt that I had my desk. Dr. Leavitt 
had been a war-horse of political anti- 
slavery, and thus out of sympathy with 
Garrison, who was a non-resistant, non- 
voting foe of the nation’s government. 


His attention was called to | 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


The famous Abolitionist. After the Civil War he 
was a frequent contributor to Tue INDEPENDENT. On 
our thirtieth anniversary he wrote us a letter in 
which he said: “THe INDEPENDENT’s editorial depart- 
ment is ably sustained, its list of contributors large, 
varied and strong, its ruling spirit without bigotry 
or dogmatism and its scope such as to include much 
that pertains to literature, science, art, religious and 
secular intelligence and the most important events 
connected with the political history of the country, 
affording in the aggregate annually a large amount of 
useful information at a very cheap rate. 


Dr. Leavitt was a Congregational min- 
ister, had been editor of The Evangelist 
and The Emancipator, and had taken act- 
ive part in all the counsels for the organ- 
ization of the Liberty party and the sub- 
sequent Free Soil party. Now he had 
no voice in the general conduct of THE 
INDEPENDENT. But he was a man of 
great experience and wisdom, and I was 
fortunate to be put under his immediate 
instruction. He was as tall as Mr. Til- 
ton, and his full body compelled him at 
the age of eighty to stand as straight. I 
recall the day when Mr. Tilton burst 
jauntily into the back office with the ex- 
clamation: “I am going off for a six- 
weeks’ lecture tour, Doctor ; give me your 
blessing”; and Dr. Leavitt rose, even 
more impressive than Mr. Tilton, put his 
hand on the yotinger man’s fair blond 
head, with its long waving hair, and said: 
“The Lord bless you—and make you a 


good boy!” It was not exactly what Mr. 
Tilton had expected. 

My first duties were to cull the re 
ligious news from the papers, and write 
the column of “Ministerial Register,” 
which was the record of the ordinations, 
removals and deaths of ministers. Soon 
I added departments of foreign mission 
news, scientific discoveries, and biblical 
and archelogical investigations, with an 
occasional dip into editorial writing. But 
the general editorial drift of the paper 
could not be much changed so long as 
Mr. Tilton and Mr. Johnson were in un- 
disturbed management. 

It was in the issue of November toth, 
1870, that, at Mr. Bowen’s request, I 
printed under my own name a sketch of 
the life of Dr. Leavitt on the occasion of 
his golden wedding. Mr. Johnson did 
not happen to see it until it appeared in 
print. In that article I -had occasion to 
draw the contrast between Dr. Leavitt’s 
attitude toward the Church and the 
nation and that of Mr. Garrison, who 
had been the leader of the smaller band 
of Abolitionists- who denounced the State 
as well as the Church, and refused to 
vote under it. When Mr. Johnson saw 
it he was very indignant, and so was Mr. 
Garrison, who, having fully accepted the 
results of the War, was no longer in a 
critical attitude, and was willing that his 
severe denunciations of Church and State 
should be forgotten. The next week Mr. 
Garrison publisht in THe INDEPENDENT 
a severe reply, in which he charged me 
with ignorance and youth, and denied the 
truth of my characterizations. As I had 
been a reader of The Emancipator and 
The Liberator from my young childhood, 
and had had the counsel of Dr. Leavitt, 
who was an older man than Mr. Garrison, 
and my father and grandfather had been 
active in the anti-slavery movement be- 
fore Mr. Garrison became known, I was 
confident that I was right; and I pre- 
pared an article in which I defended my 
position by quoting his words in The 
Liberator and at the famous anti-Bible 
meeting at Hartford. When Mr. John- 
son refused to allow me to publish such 
a historical vindication of the attitude of 
those who had organized the Liberty 
party as against that of the Garrisonian 
Abolitionists, I informed Mr. Bowen that 
I must resign mv position. He told me 
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to be patient, for in a few weeks there 
would be a change. In the issue of De- 
cember 22d Mr. Tilton publisht his vale- 
dictory, after having served the paper fif- 
teen years, during seven of which he had 
been its editor. He left it, giving and re- 
ceiving warm expressions of esteem, but 
it was made clear by him, and in the 
accompanying announcement of its pro- 
prietor, who now became also its respon- 
sible editor, that differences of policy had 
much to do with his withdrawal. These 
differences were chiefly as to religious 
faith. 

Mr. Bowen resolved and declared that 
from that time he would never trust the 
unrestricted editorial control into any 


one else’s hands. From that day till his. 


death, in March, 1896, he was proprietor, 
publisher and editor. I do not need to 
speak further of his energy, enthtsiasm, 
liberality and positive convictions, The 
history of the paper is his monument. 
He asked me to take the position of 
Superintending Editor, but I urged him 
to secure in that position the services: of 
Dr. Edward Eggleston, and this he did. 
Dr. Samuel T. Spear was also added to 
the editorial force and continued his very 
valuable services with the paper until his 
death in 1891. After some two years’ 
service Dr. Eggleston resigned, and I was 


called to the position of Superintending” 


Editor, which I retained until the death 
of Mr. Bowen, since which time I have 
held the designation of Editor. During 
the period of twenty-seven years that 
Mr. Bowen held the editorship of THE 
INDEPENDENT he made it no sinecure, 
and especially during the last ten years 
he was very active in controlling and 
directing its policy both om political ques- 
tions and on matters of theological policy. 

I recall a long list of men of mark who 
have been members of the editorial staff 
of THE INDEPENDENT. Besides the dis- 
tinguished men already mentioned, I sin- 
gle out only one or two. Dr. Washington 
Gladden was for several years our bril- 
liant Religious Editor, and was succeeded 
by Dr. Henry K. Carroll, so well known 
as an authority on religious statistics 
and who, after twenty-two years of serv- 
ice, left the paper to be appointed by the 
President Special Commissioner for Porto 
Rico, and has later been the efficient sec- 
retary of the Methodist Board of Foreign 
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Missions. For many years the genial and 
versatile Dr. Kinsley Twining was in 
charge of our department of book re- 
views, . greatly revered and _ beloved. 
Among others who for a longer or short- 
er time had occupied editorial desks are 
Wendell Phillips Garrison, long connect- 
ed with The Nation until his recent 
death ; Charles F. Briggs, Lowell’s friend 
when the latter was a free lance in New 
York ; Justin McCarthy, M. P., who was 
literary editor while in this country late 
in the sixties; Prof. C. H. Toy, D. D., of 
IJarvard University; Robert L. Stanton, 
D. D., formerly president of Miami Uni- 
versity; Titus M. Coan; Prof. Norman 
Fox; David N. Beach, D.D.; John E. 
Bowen, whose service as office editor was 
cut short by his lamented death in 1890; 
W. M. F. Round, ex-secretary of the 
Prison Association; Prof. H. P. John- 
son, of the College of the City of New 
York; Prof. Charles F. Richardson, of 
Dartmouth College; the late President 
George W. Atherton, of the State College 
of Pennsylvania; Leonard Woolsey Ba- 
con, D. D.; Bliss Carman; John Wool- 


FRANKLIN W. FISKE. 

The president of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
and a brother-in-law of Henry C. Bowen. A con- 
tributor to THe INDEPENDENT. 
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folk; F. B. Stanford; Elbert F. Baldwin, 
now of The Outlook; Susan Hayes 
Ward; Dr. E. Munsell Bliss, now of the 
Census Bureau at Washington ; and Mau- 
rice Thompson, author and poet. Doubt- 
less I: have’ omitted names of others who 
do not occur to me; and many of distinc- 


tion who have 
been regular ed- 
itorial contrib- 


utors to our vari- 
ous departments of 
Science, Art, Mu- 
sic, Brblical Re- 
search, Insurance, 
Finance, etc., are 
not included in this 
list. Another list 
must include those 
who are now my 
associates — Ham- 
ilton Holt, Frank .- 
D. Root, Dr. E. E. 
Slosson and W. G. 
Bowdoin. 

During these 
fifty years THE 
INDEPENDENT has 
made two changes 
of its form. Up to 
1873 it had been 
the largest blanket 
sheet in the coun- 


rid — in that LEWIS TAPPAN. 
orm en argement From a daguerreotype taken in 1846 in possession 
could go no fur- of ‘Tue IMDEPENDENT. Mr. ‘Tappan was the fath 

° ° in-law of Mr. Bowen, an e an is brother, Arthur 
ther, and its size Tappan, were two of the leading abolitionists in New 
was reduced and York. During the riots of 1833 Lewis Tappan’s home 

< in Rose Street, New York, was attacke 

the number of its because of his anti-slavery sympathies. 
pages increased. 


Again, in July, 1898, another reduction 
to the magazine form was made, with 
another corresponding increase of pages. 
At the same time the magazine was made 
less distinctively religious in its plan, 
while maintaining the religious and pro- 
nouncedly ethical spirit with which all 
treatment of public matters should be 
permeated. 

As I turn the leaves of the first issue 
of THE INDEPENDENT I discover that its 
future course was admirably foretokened. 
That issue declared it to be the purpose 
of the paper to be what its name indi- 
cated, “Not so much to reflect public 
opinion as to act upon it.” Those are 
golden words. Reform, reform, was the 
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purpose of its young editors. Therefore 
that first issue reported Dr. William Pat- 
ton’s anti-slavery Thanksgiving sermon, 
preached in the now extinct Church of 
the Puritans. It was perhaps for the 
same reason that a special word of com- 
mendation was given to The Tribune, our 
most faithful ally 
in those days, for 
its enterprise in 
reporting sermons. 
There was an ex- 
cellent musical 
article, and sani- 
tary .topics were 
well treated in 
view of an appre- 
hended visitation 
of the _ cholera. 
Missions was a 
topic fully treated, 
and a missionary 
periodical was 
amusingly credited 
with an item of 
information which 
illustrates the 
growth of the 
country in these 
sixty years. It 
read : 


“YANKEE EN- 
TERPRISE: A let- 
ter in the Missionary 
Chronicle says: ‘Yan- 
kee enterprise is al- 
ready building flour- 
ing mills and selling 
town lots at the Falls 
of St. Anthony.’ ” 


But it was the 
spirit of the paper that offered a revela- 
tion and made a revolution in religious 
journalism. Here was a paper that was 
warmly religious, and yet eager for new 
theology ; that could in the same breath 
pray for revivals and yet denounce slave- 
holding; that did not care for its sub- 
scription ‘list if it might help truth and 
justice; that began an editorial in its 
first issue about the American Board with 
the now familiar words, “This debt must 
be paid,” and yet could attack the Board 
for its connivance with slavery. 

The most marked difference that I ob- 
serve between its first issue and those of 
its last forty years is the enterprise of its 
publishing department. Then there were 


by a mob 




















correspondents in other cities and letters 
from European countries, but nothing to 
compare with the magnificent galaxy of 
writers whom a liberal policy, then un- 
known in the newspaper world, has since 
allowed us to gather. This was first 
made possible by the great extension of 
our circulation in the late sixties, 
achieved by a very liberal offer of premi- 
ums—dictionaries, sewing machines and 
steel engravings. That was the method 
of the day, now almost forgotten. 

As I look over the long row of files 
since publisht, I recognize that the aims 
of that day have been fairly well real- 
ized; and nothing is so near my heart as 
that the paper shall always remain true 
to the Kingdom of Christ, whatever ban- 
ner his loving followers may carry; that 
it may be more than hospitable to new 
truth, and that it may seek to bring the 
Church into closer bonds of union; that 
it may always defend the wronged and 
the helpless of whatever race, may assert 
the widest fellowship of humanity, and 
that it may ever, in matters of national 
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progress as well as of all righteousness 
and religion, forget the traditions behind 
and build new service on the eternal 
foundations of faith, hope and love, 
which are also those of liberty, fraternity 
and equality. And let me add my testi- 
mony to that of Mr. Tilton on the occa- 
sion of the twenty-first anniversary : 


“From its origin till now THE INDEPENDENT 
has never grown cold in its love of liberty, and 
never slacked its zeal in the service of the op- 
prest. It has never had an editor who could 
not say with Governor Andrew, ‘I know not 
what record of sin awaits me in the other 
world; but this I know, that I have never been 
guilty of despising a man because he was poor, 
because he was ignorant, or because he was 
black.’ Selden’s ancient motto shall ever be 
ours, ‘Before all else liberty.’ We make com- 
mon cause with struggling negroes, with dis- 
franchised women, with hunted Indians, and 
with opprest Chinamen. In a word, both in 
religion and in politics we believe in the uni- 
versal and all-comprehensive law enacted by 
Him who spake as never men spake, when he 
gave to individuals and nations, to churches 
and States, this authoritative rule of faith and 


practice, “Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them,’ ” 


New Yorx City. 
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First News from Villafranca 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT-BROWNING 


From THe INDEPENDENT of June 7, 1860. 


PEACE, peace, peace, do you say? 
What! with the enemy’s guns in our ears? 
With the country’s wrongs not rendered 
back? 
What! while Austria stands at bay 
In Mantua, and our Venice bears 
The cursed flag of yellow and black? 


Peace, peace, peace, do you say? 
And this is the Mincio? Where's the fleet 
And where’s the sea? Are we all blind 
Or mad with the blood shed yesterday, 
Ignoring Italy under our feet, 
And seeing things before, behind? 


Peace, peace, peace, do you say? 
What! uncontested, undenied? 
Because we triumph, we succumb? 

A pair of Emperors stand in the way, 
(One of whom is a man beside) 
lo sign and seal our cannons dumb? 


Peace, you say? 


No, not Napoleon! he who mused 
At Paris, and at Milan spake, 
And at Solferino led the fight. 

Not he we trusted, honored, used 
Our hopes and hearts for 

break, 
Even so, you tell us 


till they 
in his sight! 


Peace, peace, is still your word? 
We say you lie, then! that is plain: 
There is no peace, and shall be none, 
Our very dead would cry, “Absurd,” 
And clamor that they died in vain, 
And whine to come back to the sun. 


Hush! more reverence for the dead! 
They've done the most for Italy 
Evermore since the earth was fair. 

Nor would that we had died instead, 
Still dreaming peace meant liberty, 
And did not, could not, mean despair! 


Yes, peace, in truth; 


But such a peace as the ear can achieve 
hee Fs rifle’s click and the rush of the 
all, 
’Twixt the tiger’s spring and the crunch of the 
tooth, 
’Twixt the dying atheist’s negative 
And God’s face 





waiting, after all. 
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Lewis Tappan, the well-known Aboli- 
tionist and New York merchant, was the 
father-in-law of Henry C. Bowen, and 
held possession: of THE INDEPENDENT as 
assignee for a few weeks in 1860, at the 
time of the failure in business of Mr. 
Bowen. This letter shows the interest 
Mr. Tappan took in THE INDEPENDENT. 
Even nowadays the editorials in THE 
INDEPENDENT are sometimes criticised.— 
Epirtor. 








For Mr. H. C. Bowen. 
June 10/58. 

My Dear Sir—I think that nothing 
will injure the value of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT in a business as well as moral point 
of view more than the editorial remarks 
on the 4th page near the close of the edi- 
torial headed “Valuable and Influential 
Men.” Refuting the charge of being an 
abolitionist! Placing stress on the fact 
that distinguished men, instead of God 
and Truth, are on the side of the paper! 

Such articles weaken the paper exceed- 
ingly and will, if persisted in, induce 
some one to establish a new pager that 
contends for high principles whether em- 
braced by distinguished men or not. I 
feel ashamed of such an editorial. The 
editor should glory in the name of aboli- 
tionists, and think it disgraceful to Mess. 
Tyng, Jessup & Co. if they disavow the 
name. Yours truly, 

(Signed) _L. Tappan. 

Have you seen a new paper entitled 
“The Witness”? If the editors take 
higher ground than THE INDEPENDENT it 
will diminish the latter’s subscription list. 























Miss Edith’s Modest Request 


BY BRET HARTE 


From Tue INDEPENDENT of January 24, 1878. 


My Papa knows you, and he says you’re a man who makes reading for books; 
But I never read nothing you wrote, nor did Papa—I know by his looks. 
So I guess you’re like me when I talk, and I talk, and I talk all the day, 
And they only say: “Do stop that child!” or, “Nurse! take Miss Edith away.” 


But Papa said if I was good I could ask you—alone by myself— 

If you wouldn’t write me a book like that little one up on the shelf. 

I don’t mean the pictures, of course, for to make them you've got to be smart; 
But the reading that runs all around them, you know—just the easiest part. 


You needn’t mind what it’s about, for no one will see it but me 

And Jane—that’s my nurse—and John, he’s the coachman—just only us three. 
You're to write of a bad, little girl, that was wicked and bold and all that; 
And then you're to write, if you please, something good—very good—of a cat. 


This cat she was virtuous and meek, and kind to her parents, and mild, 

And careful and neat in her ways, tho her mistress was such a bad child; 

And hours she would sit and would gaze when her mistress—that’s me—was so bad, 
And blink—just as if she would say: “Oh! Edith, you make my heart sad.” 


And yet you would scarcely believe it, that beautiful angelic cat 

Was blamed by the servants for stealing whatever, they said, she'd get at. 

And when John drank my milk—don’t you tell me! I know just the way it was done— 
They said ’twas the cat—and she was sitting and washing her face in the sun! 


And then there was Dick, my canary. When I left its cage open one day, 
They all made believe that she ate it, tho I know that the bird flew away. 

And why? first because she was playing with a feather she found on the floor. 
As if cats couldn’t play with a feather without people thinking ’twas more. 


Why once we were romping together, when I knocked down a vase from the shelf. 
That cat was as grieved and distrest as if she had done it herself; 

And she walked away sadly and hid herself, and never came out until tea— 

So they say, for they sent me to bed, and she never came even to me. 


No matter whatever happened, it was laid at the door of that cat. 

Why, once, when I tore my apron—she was wrapped in it and I called “Rat!’— 
Why they blamed that on her. I shall never, no, not to my dying day— 

Forget the paftned look that she gave me when they slapped me and took me away. 


Of course, you know just what comes next when a child is as lovely as that. 

She wasted quite slowly away—it was goodness was killing that cat. 

I know it was nothing she ate, for her taste was exceedingly nice; 

But they said she stole Bobby’s ice cream, and caught a bad cold from the ice. 


And you'll promise to make me a book like that little one up on the shelf. 

And you'll call her “Naomi,” because it’s a name that she just gave herself; 

For she’d scratch at my door in the morning, and whenever I’d call out “Who’s there?” 
She would answer, “Naomi”! “Naomi”! like a Christian. I vow and declare. 


And you'll put me and her in a book, and mind, you’re to say I was bad; 
And I might have been badder than that but for the example I had. 

And you'll say that she was a Maltese, and—what’s that you asked? “Is she dead?” 
Why, please sir, there ain’t any cat! You're to make one up out of your head! 











When I Awake I Am Still with Thee 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


From Tue InpePenvent of September 9, 1852. 


Sti, still with Thee—when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh, and the shadows flee; 

Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness J] am with Thee! 


Alone with Thee—amid the mystic shadows, 
The solemn hush of nature newly born; 
Alone with Thee in breathless adoration, 
In the calm dew and freshness of the morn. 





As in the dawning, o’er the waveless ocean, 
The image of the morning star doth rest, 

So in this stillness, Thou beholdest only 
Thine image im the waters of my breast. 


Still, still with Thee! as to each new-born morning 
A fresh and solemn splendor still is given, 

So doth this blessed consciousness awaking, 
Breathe, each day, nearness unto Thee and Heaven, 


When sinks the soul, subdued by toil to slumber, 
Its closing eye looks up to Thee in prayer, 

Sweet the repose beneath thy wings o’ershading ; 
But sweeter still to wake and find Thee there! 


So shall it be at last, in that bright morning, 
When the soul waketh, and life’s shadows flee; 

Oh! in that hour fairer than daylight dawning, 
Shall rise the glorious thought, J am with Thee. 


& 


Conflicts and Conquests 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


has never been a nar- 

row journal. All the 
world has been its field and 
nothing that pertains to hu- 
manity foreign to it. It has 
been interested in religious 
questions, but equally in poli- 
tics ; in social reform, but equally in liter- 
ature, science and art. It has sought able 
and distinguished writers who might rep- 
resent various conflicting views, but it has 
maintained positively its own in its edi- 
torial columns. In the pages of commu- 
nications it has striven to inform its read- 
ers of the strength even of policies which 
it did not approve, but in its editorial col- 
umns its ohe rule has been to present and 
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impress its own positive opin- 
ions as strongly as it could. 
Its purpose has not been to 
provide an agreeable miscel- 
laneous journal, but one that 
should have influence and 
power, appealing particularly 
to intelligent and thinking 
people. We have enough journals that 
scatter everywhere and go nowhere. THE 
INDEPENDENT would not be of that ilk. 
Under the first triumvirate of Bacon, 
Thompson and Storrs the two chief bat- 
tles of THE INDEPENDENT were for lib- 
eral theology, as the term would be un- 
derstood at that day, and for the over- 
throw of slavery. Such a journal was 
needed in New York, rather than in 






















Boston, and here were the men for it, 
backed, as they were, by Mr. Bowen to 
pay the deficits, and Dr. Bacon to give his 
long experience and wisdom. A liberal 
theology in that day was not what it is 
now. It mainly had to do with New 
School as against Old School doctrines, 
for the two branches of Presbyterianism 
had not then united after the division 
over Dr. Barnes and the Auburn Decla- 
ration. THe INDEPENDENT was. Congre- 
gational, and Congregationalism, under 
Dr. N. W. Taylor, of New Haven, and 
Dr. Park, of Andover, and the more rad- 
ical President Finney, of Oberlin, had 
mainly joined the liberals, altho the old 
guard were still strong. But new move- 
ments were coming up; for the succession 
of “improvements in theology,” begun in 
New England by President Edwards, and 
developed, by his son, and Dr. Hopkins, 
and Dr. Emmons, and later by Professors 
Taylor and Park, were far from meeting 
the full need. So when Horace Bushnell 
began to teach in a new way, he had to 
meet the old hostility, to be called a 
Socinian, a Unitarian, and the effort was 
made to drive him out of the Church. 
Then THE INDEPENDENT was his great- 
est defender ; not that its editors accepted 
his theology, but they believed in the lib- 
erty of prophesying within the Church. 
They were successful, but it was a severe 
fight. 

But the chief and the most prolonged 
conflict was over slavery. And it was a 
complicated struggle. The defenders of 
slavery, based on the Bible, were united 
and they were strong. But THe INDE- 
PENDENT was the chief and most influ- 
ential foe of slavery in the religious press. 
The foes of slavery were divided. There 
were those who refused to vote, attacked 
the Churches, agreed with the slavehold- 
ers that the Bible supports slavery, and 
so rejected Bible, Church and country, 
and were known as Garrisonians and 
Comeouters. They were, however, more 
noisy than numerous; for the ever-grow- 
ing number, disregarding the authority 
of Hebrew slavery and the return by Paul 
of Onesimus to his master, quoted the 
passage in which the Hebrews were told 
not to return a slave to his master, and 
the denunciations in the prophets against 
oppression. They fought within the 
Church and within the nation, and out of 
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them grew the Liberty party, which de- 
veloped into the Free Soil party, and that 
into the Republican party. With this 
division of the anti-slavery ranks, which 
represented the Christian. conscience of 
the North, THe INDEPENDENT was allied 
and became its organ, and with its growth 
grew THE INDEPENDENT in reputation 
and power, until this victory was achieved 
in the overthrow of slavery by civil war. 





HORACE BUSHNELL. 


The champion of New England liberal theology, whom 
Tue INDEPENDENT supported in the early days. 


Yet after that, even to this day, it has 
been a constant effort of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT to defend the civil and_ political 
rights of the negro, and to demand equal- 
ity of opportunity and treatment for every 
citizen of whatever race or color. That 
fight still goes on after these sixty years. 

Closely connected with this, in the ear- 
liest years of this journal, was the attack 
it made on the American Tract Society 
for complicity with slavery, and also its 
criticisms of the American Board and the 
American Home Missionary Society for 
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their. relation with slaveholders. This 
attack and these criticisms were received 
with horror by the conservative journals, 
but the final victory of the anti-slavery 
forces in war brought all to the attitude 
which Tue INDEPENDENT had taken from 
the first. 

With the coming of Mr. Beecher, and 
particularly of Mr. Tilton and Mr. John- 
son as editors, a new reform was taken 
up—that of women’s suffrage, and for 
several years it very much took the place 
of that against slavery, where victory had 
now been achieved. THe INDEPENDENT 





BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 


Of the Methodist Church. Distinguished in litera- 
ture as well as in the Church, and a frequent con- 
tributor to our columns. 


has never ceased since then to maintain 
the rights of women to the ballot, and it 
has seen their rights gained in several 
progressive States and in other parts of 
the world. 

In its support of a more liberal the- 
ology THe INDEPENDENT has had not a 
quite consistent course. Mr. Tilton and 
Mr. Johnson were not believers in evan- 
gelical Christianity, and their lack of 
sympathy with it was made evident in 
their criticisms, which were of quite a 


different tone from the criticisms of coti- 
servatism made by the first triumvirate. 
They ceased to represent.even the liberal 
forces in American Christianity, and the 
loss and injury to the paper was very 
great. 

Another diversion from the straight 
course of THE INDEPENDENT in support 
of breadth in religious faith occurred in 
the conflicts over the American Board and 
the Andover matter. These conflicts 
arose over the proposition to send out as 
missionary a man who held to the doc- 
trine taught by some of the Andover theo- 
logians, but quite unnecessary as a de- 
fense of divine justice, of a second pro- 
bation. At the meeting of the American 
Board at Des Moines there occurred what 
was called “The Great Debate,” in which 
I was one of the defenders of comprehen- 
sion, but we were decisively defeated. At 
this time Mr. Bowen, as a result of the 
most unfortunate Beecher affair, had lost 
sympathy with his pastor theologically as 
well as personally. I told him that five 
years would suffice to reverse the action 
at Des Moines, but he preferred the ad- 
vice of Joseph Cook and the other con- 
servatives, and put all the influence he 
could control on the wrong side. It was 
more than anything else the influence of 
THE INDEPENDENT which prolonged the 
period to seven years before the liberal 
rule was adopted by the American Board. 
During, those years I wrote not one line 
for THE INDEPENDENT on the great ques- 
tion. Joseph Cook said at Pittsfield, at 
the meeting of the Board, that Dr. Ward 
was “bottled up.” It was true, but my 
friends advised me to remain, as success 
was sure in the end. During this period 
the editorial writing on the subject was 
constant and emphatic, sometimes by Mr. 
Bowen himself, but more by Dr. Judson 
Smith, of the American Board, who held 
out even after Dr. Storrs had yielded, and 
by others with him. Meanwhile Tue In- 
DEPENDENT fell in its circulation to its 
lowest ebb, for, after having lost so many 
friends thru its course in the Beecher mat- 
ter, it was now going against the tide of 
growing Christian fellowship, a strange 
position for it to take. 

Because THE INDEPENDENT has been 
the champion of equal rights for all races, 
white, black, yellow or red, it has nat- 
urally supported the Republican party in 



















all Presidential elections, with a single 
exception, that of the election of Grover 
Cleveland in. 1884, when James G. Blaine 
was the Republican candidate. In that 
campaign one of the editorial staff, Dr. 
Samuel T. Spear, was very positively in- 
favor of Mr. Blaine, and another, Dr. 
Kinsley Twining, was equally vigorous in 
support of Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Bowen, 
as editor,.was not willing to support 
either, and gave these two gentlemen free 
rein each to attack and condemn the 
other’s, but not to support his own, candi- 


‘date. The result presented one of the 


most curious examples of editorial con- 
duct that I have ever seen; for each ed- 
itor did his best to outdo the other, and 
there was no sparing of sharp criticism. 
Unfortunately, in that campaign, unlike 
that thru which we have now past, the 
personal character of the candidates was 
bitterly assailed. 

Passing again to the great movements 
with which THE INDEPENDENT has been 
concerned, we may mention that for the 
unity of Christendom, whether by the fed- 
eration of churches or their corporate 
union. This month the Council of the 
Federated Protestant Churches of Amer- 
ica holds its first session in Philadelphia, 
and THE INDEPENDENT has done all in its 
power to cultivate the sentiment for it 
and to aid its achievement. Equally it 
has been careful to watch for union move- 
ments in Christian lands and in mission 
fields, and has greatly .rejoiced to see that 
it has come. to be a general belief that the 
time for sectarian division is past, and 
that, ceasing to emphasize their points of 
difference, they should come together. 

THE INDEPENDENT has favored every 
movement for the enlargement of our na- 
tional possessions. Under General Grant’s 
administration we strongly favored the 
annexation of Santo Domingo, the fail- 
ure to accomplish which was a great mis- 
fortune. But what we failed to accom- 
plish then has been far more than accom- 
plished by the accession since then of 
Hawaii, Samoa, Guam, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines. Tue INDEPENDENT has 
never wavered in defense of these acces- 
sions, not because of the enlargement of 
our territory, but because we believed 
that American influence and control 
would be a benefit to those lands. 

The peace of the world by the promo- 
tion of arbitration and the development 
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of a league of the nations has been of 
late years an object which THe INDE- 
PENDENT has had much at heart. By cor- 
respondence and by editorials, and by 
sending one of its editors to attend the 
sessions of the Hague Conference, it has, 
more actively and persistently than any 
other American journal, given its best in- 
fluence for this end. It has urged the 
action of our Government to propose 
treaties for arbitration of the widest sort, 
and of the Senate to confirm them. The 
growing sentiment in our own land and 
among the nations of the world in favor 





fe ate bore 4 4 pee = 
JAGR i ae oe AS SO ot ARES, 
JULIA WARD HOWE AS A YOUNG WOMAN. 
The author of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 


and a valued writer for THe INDEPENDENT, now 

living at the age of 89. 
of peace, and the substitution of the ar- 
bitrament of a court for the arbitra- 
ment of war causes us profound satis- 
faction. 

I would mention one last matter of re- 
form on which THE INDEPENDENT has 
ventured to take a positive position, that 
somewhat unpopular simplified spelling. 
We have not only defended it, but ours 
is almost the only popular magazine, as 
yet, which has to a considerable extent 
adopted it. This we do because it is 
right, and particularly because our cur- 
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rent abnormal and mischievous spelling 
is a serious handicap to immigrants of 
other languages, and is a shocking wrong 
to our children. The Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children ought to 
put our spelling in the first rank of its 
efforts for reform. Where we lead, the 
rest will later follow. 

That THe INDEPENDENT has had its 
prevailing influence for progressive re- 


form in social life, in political movements 
and in religious thought, and has thus 
been something of a force for good, is a 
matter of profound satisfaction. It has 
never been content to follow and record, 
but has preferred to serve its age by lead- 
ing it to the better way, in search for the 
right and the true, and ever confident 
that the true and the right must prevail 
in the end. 
New York City. 


GEE 


Our Lady of the Snows 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


From Tue INDEPENDENT of March 3, 1887. 


Out of the sun, out of the blast, 
Out of the world, alone | past 
Across the moor and thru the wood 
To where the monastery stood. 
There neither lute nor breathing fife, 
Nor rumor of the world of life, 
Nor confidences low and dear, 

Shall strike the meditative ear. 
Aloof, unhelpful, and unkind, 

The prisoners of the iron mind, 
Where nothing speaks except the bell, 
The unfraternal brothers dwell. 


Poor passionate men, still clothed afresh 
With agonizing folds of flesh; 

Whom the clear eyes solicit still 

To some bold output of the will, 
While fairy Fancy far before 

And musing Memory-Hold-the-Door 
Now to heroic death invite 

And now uncurtain fresh delight; 

Oh, little boots it thus to dwell 

On the remote unneighbored hill! 


Oh! to be up and doing! Oh! 
Unfearing, unashamed to go 

In all the uproar and the press 
About my human business! 

My undissuaded heart I hear 

Whisper Courage in my ear. 

With voiceless calls, the ancient earth 
Summons me to daily birth; 

Thou, O my love, Ye, O my friends— 
The gist of life, the end of ends— 
To laugh, to love, to live, to die, 

Ye call me by the ear and eye! 


Forth from the casement, on the plain 
Where honor has the world to gain, 
Pour forth and bravely do your part, 


O Knights of the unshielded heart! 
Forth and forever forward! Out 
From prudent turret and redoubt, 
And in the millay charge amain, 

To fall, but yet to rise again! 
Captive? Ah, still, to honor bright, 
A captive soldier of the right! 

Or free and fighting, good with ill, 
Unconquering, but unconquered still! 


And ye, O brethren, what if God 

When from Heaven’s top he spies abroad, 
And sees on this tormented stage 

The noble war of mankind rage— 
What if his vivifying eye, 

O monks should pass your corner by? 
For still the Lord is Lord of Might; 
In deeds, in deeds he takes delight; 
The plow, the spear, the laden barks, 
The field, the founded city, marks; 
He marks the smiler of the streets 
The singer upon garden seats; 

He sees the climber in the rocks; 

To him, the shepherd folds his flocks, 
For those he loves that underprop 
With daily virtues Heaven’s top, 
And bear the falling sky with ease, 
Unfrowning caryatides. 


Those he approves that ply the trade, 
That rock the child, that wed the maid, 
That with weak virtues, weaker hands, 
Sow gladness on the peopled lands, 
And still with laughter, song and shout 
Spin the great wheel of earth about. 
But ye, O ye who linger still 

Here in your fortress on the hill, 
With placid face, with tranquil breath, 
The unsought volunteers of death, 
Our cheerful General on high 

With careless looks may pass you by. 














BY WILLIAM 


HAT first triumvirate was an ex- 
+ traordinary body of men. Leon- 
ard Bacon was the oldest, for 
half a century pastor of the First Church 
in New Haven, not a tall man, like the 
two others; but commanding in voice 
and spirit, positive in his views, a master 
of denominational principles, radical in 
his democracy, a hater of slavery, a lib- 
eral, as theology ran in those days, 
greatly respected, but not always fol- 
lowed. He attended the first session of 
the Congregational National Council at 
Oberlin, but he gave it no sympathy, for 
he feared it would sacrifice independence 
and Presbyterianize the denomination. 
He.could hardly imagine the distance in 
direction that the last session at Cleve- 
land reached. He left behind him a dis- 
tinguished family of clerical sons and 
grandsons, one of whom is now a chief 
professor in the theological seminary at 
New Haven. He gave his distinguished 
name to THE INDEPENDENT, but he wrote 
little for it. 

Next may be mentioned Richard 
Salter Storrs, then a young man, who 
achieved half a century of distinguisht 
pastorate of the Church of the Pilgrims 
in Brooklyn, and who was known as the 
finest orator in the country. He was the 
son of a clergyman of Braintree, Mass., 
famous in his day, but eclipsed by his 
son. He was an orator, a rhetorician, a 
student of history, a writer of books ; but 
to my mind he was greater than any- 
thing he ever wrote. Never was he so 
great as when some serious debate called 
out all his ready powers of argument, 
wit and wealth of knowledge. He was 
aided by a magnificent presence and 
voice, but somehow in his ordinary efforts 
he just missed supreme excellence by 
a certain balanced formality which for- 
bad real naturalness and simplicity; but 
on special occasions he was magnificent, 
and his wisdom commanded respect, 
and, usually, acceptance. He, too, was 


not a very constant editorial writer. 


The Editors 


HAYES WARD 





The worker of the three was Joseph 
P. Thompson, pastor of Broadway Tab- 
ernacle. He was tall and handsome, a 
man of intense conviction, liberal like 
both the others, or more so, more de- 
voted than they to the purpose of anti- 
slavery and liberal faith, more of a stu- 
dent of current events and current re- 
ligious or social thought, an admirable 
speaker, and a special student in Egypt- 
ology. His church was the headquar- 
ters for the May Meetings, whither the 
tribes went up. He had ambitious ini- 
tiative; he did the most of the editorial 
writing, aided by Dr. Leavitt. It was 
he that defended Dr. Bushnell, he that 
attacked the Tract Society, he that urged 
the cause of missions or of anti-slavery. 
He was the active editor, ready and able 
to fill all gaps. When his health began 
to fail he resigned his pulpit and went 
to Germany to be the head of the Amer- 
ican colony and to pursue his Egyptian 
studies. He said to me one day in his 
church study (three rings was the open 
sesame ), when I had called to express my 
hope that he would not resign: “It does 
not hurt a man at all if he has had a 
soft brain all his life; but if it begins to 
be reported that he has softening of the 
brain, that is the end of his influence.” 

These three men, or some of them, 
were greatly disturbed that Mr. Bowen, 
when he went into bankruptcy, did not 
pass over to them the possession of THE 
INDEPENDENT. They declared that he 
had promised to give it to them if he 
ever ceased to own it. It was for this 
reason that at the end of thirteen years 
they resigned. If they thought that 
would coerce him they did not under- 
stand the man with whom they had to 
deal. His brother-in-law (my father-in- 
law) came into nominal possession for a 
season, but Mr. Bowen put all his busi- 
ness energy into developing the paper. 
He immediately gave the editorship to 
his pastor. Henry Ward Beecher was 
the object of his intensest admiration. He 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
An early portrait of Mr. Beecher, from a daguerreotype in the possession of THe InperenveNt. 



























had been most active in bringing him to 
Brooklyn and building his church. Mr. 
Beecher was the most brilliant, and I 
may say the most influential minister cur 
country has ever produced.. He was no 
dry theologian, no nice scholar, but he 
was a devourer of books, and assimilated 
their contents as only a genius can. For 
Beecher. was a true genius. He had an 
intense nature, was a poet in spirit, was. 
a hater of every kind of public wrong, 
and especially of slavery; was devoted 
to the kernel of religion, and cared noth- 
ing for its shell. He was the peerless 
orator of the pulpit and of the nation— 
a very lion of the platform. He was too 
great for the formalities of rhetoric. 
His voice would one moment sink to the 
softest, tenderest tones of sympathy, or 
travel along the line of ordinary utter- 
ance, and then burst into a swell of sol- 
emn emotion or a passion of indignant 
invective, for all the gamut of oratory 
was his. He, too, held his pulpit till old 
age, with marvelous force, even after a 
storm of scandal that would have over- 
whelmed a lesser man. 

When Mr. Beecher went to Europe to 
champion the cause of the North in the 
Civil War he ceased to hold the office of 
Editor, altho THe INDEPENDENT did not 
think it necessary to publish the fact. 
Mr. Beecher’s friend and assistant, The- 
odore Tilton, was his successor, invested 
with full editorial authority. Mr. Til- 
ton bade fair, for a time, to rival Mr. 
Beecher in popular esteem. He was 
Mr. Beecher’s protégé, imitated him in 
pose and in his long hair, as well as in 
eloquent speech. He did not hesitate to 
challenge his pastor to public discussion 
on the platform of Plymouth Church on 
the question of the support of the Amer- 
ican Board. But his inordinate self- 
confidence and his instability proved his 
lesser caliber. He went later into ex- 
tremes of even absurd radicalism, as 
seen in his ridiculous eulogy of Mrs. 
Woodhull, and he attached himself to the 
less creditable if not extreme ways of 
social license. When at last he attacked 
Mr. Beecher, trying to drive him from 
his pulpit, at first by forcing him to be- 
come editor of a daily paper, and after- 
ward suing him for alienating his wife’s 
affections, while he did terrible damage 
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to Mr. Beecher’s reputation, the appear- 
ance was of one who was more anxious 
jealously to pull down another than to 
vent indignation at his own wrongs. 
When the jury failed to agree on convic-~ 
tion, and Mr. Beecher with extraordi- 
nary courage faced the condition and 
held his pulpit and his friends, Mr. Til- 
ton lost courage and fled to Paris, where 
he lived in quiet retirement, devoted to 
chess and playing with poetry, until his 
death a year ago last spring. He never 
again returned to the scene of his tri- 
umphs and defeat. 

While on the dismissal of Mr. Tilton 
and Mr. Johnson from the editorship of 
THE INDEPENDENT Mr. Bowen became 
responsible editor as well as proprietor 
and publisher, he took very little active 
part in its editorial conduct, and Edward 
Eggleston was made Superintending Edi- 
tor. He had been a regular correspond- 
ent, and was a Methodist minister from 
Virginia, who had lived in Indiana, and 
had written one or two admirable novels 
of Western life. He was one of the 
most charming and delightful men I 
have ever met, tall, handsome, with curly 
hair, and that kind of frank conscious- 
ness of self which escapes egotism. He 
held the post but two years, and later 
founded the independent Church of the 
Christian Endeavor in Brooklyn, which 
suggested the name for Father Endeavor 
Clark’s Society. On his resignation I 
took his place and held it until Mr. Bow- 
en’s death, when I took the title of Editor. 

Of only a few of those who have been 
associate editors with me for the longest 
time have I room to speak. First of these 
was Dr. Samuel T. Spear. He was a 
Presbyterian pastor in Brooklyn, and an 
article by him appeared in the very first 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT. He had with- 
drawn from the pastorate, and, altho an 
old man, possest extraordinary vigor 
and emphasis of conviction on political as 
well as religious subjects. He wrote 
particularly on politics, and was very 
loyal to the Republican party. I feel 
especially indebted to him for his series 
of articles, publisht under his name, in 
which he developed the genius of our 
separation of Church and State.” He was 
sufficiently logical to prove that churches 
ought to be taxed, and that no religious 
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teaching should be introduced into the 
public schools. These essays were pub- 
lisht in a volume. 

Especial honor is due to the service 


on THE INDEPENDENT of Dr. Washing-- 


ton Gladden, who was for a dozen years 
the Religious Editor, and whose editori- 
als added brilliancy and strength. His 


service to the Church as pastor of the . 


First Congregational Church of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, as Moderator of the Congrega- 
tional National Council, and as teacher of 
all the churches as to their civic duties 
and their fellowship of union, has made 
him one of the best known and most 
honored of American clergymen. 
Following Dr. Gladden, Dr. Henry K. 


Carroll entered the service of THE INDE- © 


PENDENT as Religious Editor, but he was 
also much interested in the political news 
of the day. He proved himself a man of 
infinite detail as well as of sound judg- 
ment, and the years of his service were 
notable, among other things, for the an- 
nual statistics of all religious denomina- 
tions in the country. These were greatly 
valued, and they led to his being called to 
be the head of the Religious Census of 
1890, which up to this time is the chief 
source of statistical authority. After- 
ward he was chosen as one of the two 
foreign missionary secretaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

A remarkably able succession of schol- 
ars have served as Literary Editors in 
charge of the reviews of books. Soon 
after I came on THE INDEPENDENT Jus- 
tin McCarthy held that seat. His career 
since, as author and as leader of the Irish 
party in the House of Commons, is well 
known. Our readers still enjoy his 
monthly English letters, for altho blind, 
and altho his son has become one of the 
leading British authors, he remains in 
active service to the cause of letters. 

Another who for some years held that 
position was Charles F. Richardson, for 
many years Professor of English Liter- 
ature at Dartmouth College, a young 


man—for he came to us almost direct® 


from college—whose versatility and wide 
culture made him greatly admired while 
with us. He had the book-lover’s in- 
stinct, and could repeat the title and price 
of every book that had been published by 
the firm of Ticknor & Fields. 

Another was Prof. C. H. Toy, the dis- 


tinguished Oriental scholar of Harvard 
University. He was invited to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT as literary reviewer, when his 
too liberal theology rendered him unac- 
ceptable as teacher of the Old Testament 
in the Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Lexington, Ky. His culture was by no 
means narrowed to the realms of He- 
brew and Arabic, and his wide knowl- 
edge and quiet strength were of great ad- 
vantage to this journal, until President 
Eliot called him to be the head of the 
Semitic department at Harvard. 

One of the most versatile and valuable 
associates in this department was Dr. 
Kinsley Twining, previously pastor of 
churches in Cambridge and Providence. 
He was an omnivorous reader of books, 
had the experiences of travel as well as 
of study, and his geniality and culture 
made him a.fascinating companion. He 
aided in the editorial pages, as well as in 
the reviews of books, and his sound judg- 
ment was set off by a sparkling style. 

Maurice Thompson, poet and essayist, 
was for many years connected with ‘the 
book review department of the ‘paper. 
But he had no desk in the office, the 
books being sent to him for review, while 
his verses and his miscellaneous papers 
on literature or descriptive of Western 
and Southern scenes were greatly appre- 
ciated. 1) wif 

It was at a later period that Paul E. 
More, who was giving up the study of 
Sanskrit for that of English literature, 
was for a few years Literary Editor. As 
an exact and broad scholar, and a judi- 
cious critic, he added strength to the de- 
partment until called to hold the same po- 
sition on the New York Evening Post 
and Nation. 

Greatly regretted was the early death 
in 1890 of John Eliot Bowen, fourth son 
of Henry C. Bowen, who had for several 
years held the position of Managing Ed- 
itor on THE INDEPENDENT. He had not 
only the executive qualities so essentially 
needed in that position, but he wielded a 
deft pen whether in prose or verse, while 
his personal qualities made him every- 
where loved. He occupied the desk now 
held by Hamilton Holt, son of Judge 
George C. Holt, of the United States 
District Court, and grandson of Henry 
C. Bowen. 

For a number of years the position of 
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office editor, with particular charge of the 
poetry, was held by Miss Susan Hayes 
Ward. Of her valued services in that de- 
partment I would prefer others should 
speak, 

Dr. E. Munsell Bliss, born in Constan- 
tinople, son of Dr. Bliss, of the Bible 


House there, and thoroly acquainted with’ 


foreign political affairs as well as editor 
of a Cyclopedia of Missions, was for half 
a dozen years a most useful member of 
our editorial staff. He is now attached 
to the religious department of the United 
States Census at Washington. 

These too brief words in honor of-a 
succession of men who have done long 
and loyal service on THE INDEPENDENT 
as its editors recall a succession of schol- 
ars and authors who for ability and dis- 
tinction can hardly be matched in such a 
position. It has been a privilege to have 
been associated with them. I wish it 
were possible to add some worthy appre- 
ciation of many others who for a shorter 





time have occupied desks in this office. 
The names are given elsewhere. Nor 
ought I to forget those who, while not 
properly editors at the desk, have been 
frequent and most valued editorial writ- 
ers, such as Helen Hunt Jackson, Pro- 
fessor Cope, the geologist; Dr. Meehan, 
the botanist; Prof. A. S. Packard, the 
biologist ; William Winter, E. I. Prime- 
Stevenson, and a multitude of others of 
the older time; nor such men and women 
as E. P. Powell, Mrs. L. H. Harris, 
Prof. F. H. Giddings, Dr. James J. 
Walsh and Prof. John R. Commons, 
who are still enriching the editorial col- 
umns, without their names being at- 
tached. There are editors ignorant of 
their own limitations who imagine that 
the few men at the daily desk are the 
ones best competent to give sound judg- 
ment on all matters of current impor- 
tance. The world of knowledge is to» 
wide to be all enclosed in a single edi- 
torial sanctum. 
New York City. 
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The Descent into Hell 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
Chiseihurst, January 9, 1873. 


From Tue INDEPENDENT of June 26, 1873. 


O Nicut and Death, to whom we grudged him then, 
When in men’s sight he stood not yet undone, 
Your priest, your chosen, your servant, and your son, 

We grudge not now who know that not again 

Shall this curse come upon the sins of men 
Nor this face look upon the living sun 
That shall behold not so abhorred an one 

Of all the days whereof his eye takes ken. 

The bond is canceled, and the prayer is heard, 

That seemed so long but weak and wasted breath; 
Take him, for he is yours, O Night and Death. 

Heil yawns on him whose life was as a word 
Uttered by Death in hate of Heaven and light, 

A curse now dumb upon the lips of Night. 


What shapes are these and shadows without end 

That fill the night full as a storm of rain, 

With myriads of dead men and women slain, 

Old with young, child with mother, friend with friend, 
That on the dead mid-wintering air impend, 

Pale yet with mortal wrath and human pain, 

Who died that this man dead now too might reign, 
Toward whom their hands point and their faces bend? 
The raining flood should redden earth and air 

If for each soul whose guiltless blood was shed 

There fell but one drop on this one man’s head 
Whose soul tonight stands bodiless and bare, 

For whom our hearts give thanks who put up prayer, 


That we have lived to say, the dog is dead. 





Henry C. Bowen 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


given distinction to THE INDE- 

PENDENT has done so much for it 
as the young man who founded it in 
1848 and who left it only with his death 
in 1896. He came, while a boy, to New 
York from the farm, which had descend- 
ed to his father from the first settlers of 
Woodstock, Conn. He was ambitious, 
alert to an extraordinary degree, and 
had the genius which is indicated by ini- 
tiative and courage. He was taken into 
the employ of the dry goods firm of the 
famous Tappan brothers, Arthur and 
Lewis, and he subsequently married the 
daughter of Lewis Tappan, the distin- 
guished Abolitionist. He connected him- 
self with Dr. Cox’s Presbyterian Church, 
and was soon active in its religious 
work. It was not long before he was 
conducting a neighborhood prayer meet- 
ing, but he was rebuked for it and told 
that he had no right to do it, as he had 
not been ordained an elder or evangelist. 
Just as he was disturbed about his duty 
in this matter, Mr. Hiram Bingham, one 
of the first missionaries to the Sandwich 
Islands, had returned to this country and 
visited New York. To him Mr. Bowen 
told his trouble, when the missionary 
put his hand on the youth’s head, say- 
ing: “I ordain you, young man, to do all 
the good you can, wherever in the prov- 
ince of God you may be called to labor. 
Amen.” “That,” he continued, “is as 
good an ordination as any one can give.” 
Two of the Tappan Brothers’ clerks soon 
withdrew to found a _ wholesale dry 
goods house under the name of Bowen 
& McNamee, which continued in pros- 
perous business till the crash of 1857, 
when it succumbed. He afterward 
founded the silk house of Bowen, 
Holmes & Co., which failed in the loss 
of payments from Southern customers in 
the Civil War. 

Mr. Bowen was one of the founders 
of Dr. Storrs’s Church of the Pilgrims, 
the first Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn, and afterward he was the 
most active founder of Plymouth 
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Church, and brought Mr. Beecher from 
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Indiana to Brooklyn. He was the mu- 
nificent helper in founding a multitude of - 
churches in his own city and thruout the 
Western country, and it was his insist- 
ence which developed the Congregational 
Union, a social organization, into the 
first church building society in the coun- 
try. His passion for progress and re- 
form made him one of the early adher- 
ents of the unpopular anti-slavery re- 
form, and when in 1848 Drs. Bacon, 
Thompson and Storrs were willing to 
edit ah organ of political reform and of 
theological and ecclesiastical liberty, Mr. 
Bowen was ready to find four young 
men who, with himself, should back the 
enterprise with their money. It is told 
elsewhere how he became sole owner of 
a financially valueless, and, indeed, ex- 
pensive journal. To its business man- 
agement he had given very little atten- 
tion, altho he had given it standing in 
the commercial world by collecting and 
publishing a weekly list of business faii- 
ures, which he kept up until obliged to 
include his own in the list. It was after 
his second failure, at the opening of the 
Civil War, I think, that he told me his 
liabilities were $1,800,000 and the cred- 
its due him $3,000,000, but collections 
from the South were impossible. Many 
years later he settled all his outlawed 
debts, and his creditors, in recognition 
of his honesty, gave him a handsome sil- 
ver service. 

It was after this second failure in 
business that he determined to put all his 
business energy on the development of 
THE INDEPENDENT. The conditions, un- 
favorable for reopening the silk business, 
were favorable for such a journal as this, 
a journal in the very flush of its victory 
against slavery, and representing also the 
progressive enthusiasms of the Church. 
And it had no competitor, for it had been 
the one earnest anti-slavery, undenomi- 
national Christian paper. Mr. Bowen 
pushed the premium system beyond any- 
thing previously known, offering large 
prizes for large lists of new subscribers, 
and this he kept up for many years, 
while he was no less ambitious to secure, 








HENRY C. BOWEN. 
From a photograph taken by Brady in 1868, who, at that period, was perhaps the most famous photographer 


in the United , B Mr. Bowen was then 54 years old. 
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at any price, the most distinguished con- 
tributors. Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Browning, Tennyson, to speak of poets 
only, were of those who answered his 
call, and Presidents and Senators came 
a little later, after the War was over, to 
be his guests on the Fourth of July at 
Woodstock, and their addresses filled 
double numbers of THe INDEPENDENT. 
In those days the woods were not full 
of competing magazines. Thus THE In- 
DEPENDENT had the field to itself, ‘and 
had an enormous circulation. 

Those of the present generation can- 
not conceive the shock given to the 


country when Mr. Tilton presented 
charges against Mr. Beecher. Beecher 
was the nation’s -idol, the most distin- 


guished preacher in the world, the very 
genius of American sentiments. The 
long and terrible ecclesiastical and legal 
conflict split churches and families and 
absorbed the attention of the country. 
Into that conflict Mr. Bowen was 
brought against his will. Altho now no 
partisan of Mr. Tilton, who was no 
longer editing either THE INDEPENDENT 
or the Brooklyn Union, and whose finan- 
cial claims on his dismissal had been 
handsomely settled, Mr. Bowen could 
not and did not support Mr. Beecher, 
and when certain private utterances of 
his were reported he was charged with 
slander and excommunicated from Ply- 
mouth Church. He immediately was re- 
ceived into membership of the church in 
Woodstock, where he was born and had 
long had his summer home, and he be- 
came a regular attendant of Dr. Storrs’s 
church in Brooklyn. For many months 
the exposures and trials continued, and 
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THE INDEPENDENT, which did not sup- 
port Mr. Beecher, and which defended 
Mr. Bowen, lost many friends. 

- This sad scandal, with the consequent 
estrangement of Mr. Bowen from Mr. 
Beecher and Plymouth Church, had the 
effect upon Mr. Bowen, not of making 
him cool on questions of freedom and 
social reform, but of withdrawing him 
from sympathy with such theological lib- 
erty as- Mr. Beecher had represented. 
He was now an old man, and when the 
new theological questions came up rep- 
resented by Andover and the American 
3oard, he was positively and strongly 
with the conservatives, with Secretary 
Alden, of the Board, with Joseph Cook 
and Professor Park, whose own old age 
was defending the old against the new. 
For seven years this conflict lasted, and 
Mr. Bowen cared more for his view of 
truth than for the interests of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, and many who had been its 
progressive friends left it and went else- 
where. 

He died in 1896, eighty-three years 
old, surrounded by his large family of 
children, highly honored in the commu- 
nity, and leaving behind him a great rec- 
ord of distinguished service for the 
Church and for the nation. 

Of his sons, one is now proprietor of 
THE INDEPENDENT, and another has 
done good work in the diplomatic ser- 
vice of the country; while one of his 
daughters is married to a United States 
District » Judge, another to a _ distin- 
guished diplomatist and author, and a 
third to a scholar formerly in charge of 
the American Archeological School in 
Athens. 


New York City. 


I’ll Not Confer with Sorrow 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


From THe INDEPENDENT, May 1, 1890. 


ULL not confer with Sorrow 
Till tomorrow; 

But Joy shall have her way 
This very day. 


No, eglantine and cresses 
For her tresses! 

Let Care, the beggar, wait 
Wutside the gate. ‘ 


Tears, if you will, but after 
Mirth ani laughter; 

Then folded hands on breast 
And endless rest. 
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Reminiscences of Slavery Times 


‘BY HENRY C. BOWEN 


[These and other notes of the “times that tried men’s souls” 
Bowen about the year 1895, or shortly before his death in 1896. 


publisht.—Eb1ror. ] 


HEN I was a very small boy 
there was a very clever colored 
man in our neighborhood by 

the name of Cuff Fellows. He was a 
very good cook and a very handy man 
indeed about the house; a good farmer 
and popular with every one in the village. 
He was frequently in our family ; indeed, 
scarcely a month past when Cuff, as he 
was called, was not asked to do some 
work which he seemed to know how to 
do better than any other person. He 
could cook a turkey equal to any seen at 
Delmonico’s; he could tend a baby, and 
if it was cross he could always keep it in 
a better humor than even the mother 
could. He could mow in the hayfield or 
go to the miller’s with his grist. He 
could make a fire, break a colt, milk a 
cow or wash the kitchen floor as well as 
an expert. One day when his work was 
over he said, “Henry, I want to tell you 
something.” He always had a story to 
tell and they generally related to himself. 
He said, “Did you ever know that-I like 
to have been carried off by a slave 
driver? I will tell you about it.” I saw 
at. once that he was very much excited, 
for the very thought of what he had past 
thru seemed to stir him up greatly. 

“In them days when I was a young 
man there was some slavery about here, 
and this yere man (meaning himself) 
was a mighty smart boy, and them slave 
ketchers wanted me. I heard dem tell 
about it, and I was allers afraid of bein’ 
carried off some day. One day I was in 


the field cuttin’ hay, and a gentleman 
drove up to the fence with a handsome 
horse hitched to a very handsome chaise. 
He stopped, took out a big whip which 
had a big handle to it and marched into 
the field where I was workin’. 


I look at 





were written by Mr. 
They have never been 


him and I was feared that he was arter 
me.” 

Cuff was known by all his friends as 
having the best set of double teeth, for 
they went all ’round his mouth, of any 
man in the neighborhood. He used to 
show them whenever he grinned, and that 
set of double teeth would almost scare 
the bravest soldier. He made up his 
mind that if that fellow undertook to 
catch him he should know more about 
those teeth than any other fellow he ever 
saw. The man came slowly along the 
field until he came very near Cuff. He 
said good morning to Cuff, following it 
by the words, “I want you.” “What?” 
said Cuff. “I want you,” he said. At 
that he raised his whip, taking hold of the 
little end of it, and struck Cuff over the 
head. Cuff was frightened and greatly 
enraged, and he flew at him like a tiger, 
put his arms ’round him, and kept him 
up to him with all his might—for he was 
a very strong man—and began to bite 
him in the arms, on the chest, on his face, 
his hands and everywhere he could take 
hold of him. He bit him here and bit him 
there, and soon the blood began to run 
and the slave driver began to realizé that 
his life was in danger, and that he had 
gotten hold of the wrong boy. He 
screamed and begged until Cuff made 
him promise, before he let him go, that 
he would-not trouble him any further. 
And Cuff, after two or three more good 
bites, said, “Now you go, and if you at- 
tempt to ketch me again, I will bite your 
head off.” 

This is a true story, which was con- 
firmed by some old people I knew at the 
time. At that time, when the story was 
told me, Cuff was about seventy years 
old, and I was a boy of ten, which dates 
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the occurrence back nearly 
one hundred years. 

The Legislature of Con- 
necticut did a good act— 
which the people of the town 
of Canterbury ought to have 
done long ago—in granting 
an annuity of $400 to Mrs. 
Prudence Crandall Philleo, 
of Kansas. 

Miss Crandall, in the judg- 
ment of a majority of the 
“good, refined and cultured 
people” there, had no right 
to open her own private 
dwelling and devote her valu- 
able time to the instruction 
of respectable colored girls; 
that would never do, they 
declared; such business was 
outrageous and must be 





HENRY C. BOWEN. 
From a ome ~¥ taken in 1860. 
Aged 46. 


stopped. After several con- 
sultations with an able resi- 
dent lawyer, Chauncey F. 
Cleveland, afterward Gover- 
nor, it was at last decided 
“to make it hot” for Miss 
Crandall if she did not “give 
up teaching niggers” to read, 
write and cipher and study 
the Bible. They gave her 
notice in more forcible than 
polite language that she must 
“go somewhere else” if she 
wanted to engage in “such 
business.” Miss Crandall 
decided that she had the 
right to do good, that her 
house was her own castle, 
and that she also had a right, 
so long as she obeyed the 
HENRY C. BOWEN. laws, to use it as she pleased. 
From a photograph taken in 1865. Aged 51. Then followed the invention 
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of the ‘‘only original” boycotting process 
of meeting a great difficulty. Indeed, the 
people of the town of Canterbury have 
the honor, I believe, of successfully ac- 
complishing their wishes, in the practical 
adoption of this new boycotting method 
of meeting a very grave “social evil.” It 
worked in this case like a charm. Miss 
Crandall for a time successfully stood 
her ground and nobly held the fort of her 
habitation. At length the boycotters en- 
tered her dwelling, destroyed her furni- 
ture and wrecked the whole premises, not 
even a Webster’s spelling book or a Da- 
boll’s arithmetic being left to tell the aw- 
ful tale that it was a schoolhouse. 

I ought to know about it, for I 
then lived only a few miles distant from 
the scene of action, and got the news fast 
enough and full enough—thru Uncle 
Sam’s weekly mail carrier—to make me 
then into a first-class abolitionist—the 
younger side of twenty. 

Miss Crandall, in the destruction of 
her household and school furniture, was 
of course left in a very sorry condition. 
But the original boycotters at Canterbury 
did not stop there. They went to the vil- 
lage grocer and commanded him no 
longer to sell his molasses, ginger and 
saleratus to Prudence Crandall. They 
told the butcher the same, and the poor 
man that worked in the garden the same, 
and “the men at the mill below Canter- 
bury Hill” the same. They scared the 
doctor and made him believe that if he 
sold his calomel and jalap to Prudence 
Crandall he would-have no use for the 
same elsewhere. Even the good old min- 
ister of the town trembled with agitation. 
He had a small salary—only $400—and 
if he “took sides” with Miss Crandall 
“and her niggers” he very likely would 
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have to go for his bread and butter to 
another parish. In her extremity Miss 
Crandall wrote to Mr. Arthur Tappan, 
of New York, who had previously given 
substantial evidence of his deep interest 
in her work. Mr. Tappan sent her money 
and encouraging words of sympathy, and 
promised to continue to help her so long 
as she needed it. * 

But the poor woman was left ap- 
parently without a friend in the town 
and was really in danger of starva- 
tion, if not of her life. Her pupils 
were compelled to leave her, and in that 
forlorn condition she was at length com- 
pelled to do as she was told, to “clear out 
of Canterbury” for life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness into some more con- 
genial country. 

On hearing thru a friend of the ac- 
tion of the State of Connecticut, Mrs. 
Prudence Crandall Philleo wrote in reply, 
giving facts about her persecution in 
Canterbury, which are enough to shame 
every citizen of that town and even of 
the whole commonwealth : 

“What an amount of obligation I am under 
to the press generally, and above all to those 
noble, progressive persons who got up the 
petition at the first to be presented to their 
State Legislature in my behalf. I wish to 
express my gratitude and thankfulness to that 
worthy body for their appropriation, with 
which I am more than satisfied. In 1833, when 
the law was past by which my prospects 
in life were destroyed, it was celebrated by 
ringing the bell hung in the steeple of the 
church, into which we were not allowed to 
enter, and by firing a cannon thirteen times, 
placed upon an eminence a few rods from my 
door; and today, when your telegram ar- 
rived, the only jubilant display I wished to 
make was to have a private nook where my 
tears of joy and gratitude could flow, unob- 
served for the change that has wrought in 
of imaaae and feelings of the mass of peo- 
ple. 


od 


Gentian 


BY EMILY DICKINSON 


From Tue INDEPENDENT, February 5, 1891. 


Gop made a little gentian; 
It tried to bea rose 


And failed—and all the summer laughed 


But just before the snows 
There came a purple creature 
That ravished all the hill; 


And summer hid her forehead, 
And mockery was still. 

The frosts were her condition; 
The Tyrian would not come, 
Until the north evoked it. 


Creator! Shall I bloom? 
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THE FIRST INDEPENDENT 


Photograph of the first impression of the first issue of Tue Inperenvent taken from the press by Mr. 
Bowen, and now in the possession of THe INDEPENDENT. Mr. 


reproduction. 


Henry 
Bowen’s memorandum appears in the 


The Editors to the Public 


[The following was the leading editorial in the first issue of THe INDEPENDENT, Decem- 
ber 7, 1848, and was signed by the three editors, Leonard Bacon, Joseph P. Thompson and 


Richard S. Storrs, Jr.—Ep1tor.] 


N obediefice to a law which usage has 

| imposed upon the periodical press in 

this country, we subscribe our names 

as the associated editors of this Journal. 

The occasion requires us to explain to 

our friends and to the public the consid- 

erations which have induced us to commit 

ourselves to the enterprise, and the meas- 

ure of responsibility which we assume in 
regard to it. 

. The undertaking does not originate 
with us. It is known that for several 
years past there has been an increasing 
demand for a religious newspaper, which, 
proceeding from the City of New York, 
shall be addressed to a class of readers 
somewhat different from those whose 
tastes and wants control the character of 
the journals already established here. The 
Methodists, the Baptists, the Dutch Re- 
formed, the Protestant Episcopalians, and 
the Episcopalians of the Oxford school, 
have their several religious newspapers, 
adapted professedly to their wants. The 
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Roman Catholics, the Unitarians, the 
Universalists, and we know not how 
many other sects, have their weekly pub- 
lications of opinions and intelligence. Be- 
sides all these, there are two journals, of 
great circulation and distinguished abil- 
ity, which, without being ostensibly con- 
nected with any ecclesiastical power, or 
with any committee of a religious sect or 
party are Presbyterian in their sympa- 
thies and in the ecclesiastical relations of 
their editors. Of these two one is com- 
pleting its twenty-sixth year, and the 
other is only seven years younger. Since 
these journals began to be published, not 
only has the reading religious population 
of the city, and of the whole country, 
been greatly increased, but, within a few 
years past especially, there has been 
growing up a class of readers whose de- 
mand is for a Journal differing in char- 
acter from those that now occupy the 
field. There is growing up in this me- 
tropolis, in this State, in the great and 

















free Northwest a body of churches whose 
organization is founded on the great New 
England principle of Congregational In- 
dependence. Multitudes of intelligent 
Christian men, who are not of these 
churches, are in synipathy with them, and 
are looking for some popular exposition 
of current ecclesiastical and _ religious 
questions, and of all the progress of our 
times, as seen from the position of. that 
great principle. Measures have been 
proposed, again and again, for the es- 
tablishment of a Congregational news- 
paper, to be published in this City. Some 
of us, tho urged to bear a part, have 
doubted, hitherto, the expediency of such 
an undertaking. But the demand has in- 
creased in its distinctness and urgency; 
and the duty of attempting to meet the 
demand has been presented to us in such 
a light, that we have consented to as- 
sume the management of the enterprise 
in the editorial department. 

In the circumstances in which the edi- 
torial control was offered to us it seems 
to us that the providence of God was 
clearly calling us to a great work. We 
enter upon the undertaking in a full con- 
fidence that the resources, both of capi- 
tal, and of energy and skill, in the way 
of business, which are pledged to the sup- 
port of: the new Journal will be fully 
adequate. 

2. This Journal is not established as 
the organ of any ecclesiastical body, or of 
any sect-or partvy—new school or old 
school. We are Congregationalists; but 
we do not undertake to be the represen- 
tatives of Congregationalism. We have 
our own opinions on questions in the- 
ology ; but we are not the champions of 
any man’s “scheme” or metaphysical 
system or of the views set forth from 
any chair* of theology. Tue INpDE- 
PENDENT, then, is not to be held respon- 
sible for any opinions except its own, in 
matters of church. politv or theological 
doctrine. The doctors, Bushnell, Tyler. 
Taylor and Park, and the rest; the 
schools and seminaries; Andover, Yale, 
Bangor, East Windsor, Hudson, Ober- 
lin, and as many more as there are, may 
agree or disagree, as they please. We 
are not responsible for anv of them; nor 
is any one of them responsible for us. 

3. It is not quite unnecessary, in such 
times as these, to add, that this Journal is 
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not in the interest of any political party. 
On political questions as they involve 
great moral principles or affect great 
moral interests, we expect to utter our 
own opinions plainly; but no_ political 
party has any right or interest in our 
columns. The great question now before 
the people of the United States—the 
question by the side of which all other 
political questions now current sink into 
insignificance—is the question of the ex- 
tension and perpetuation of Slavery by 
the sovereign authority of the Union. In 
the discussion of this question, we hope 
to bear our part. No aspect or bearing 
of it is too secular to be considered in a 
religious newspaper. We take our stand 
for free soil wherever Congress has pow- 
er to legislate. Yet our Journal is not 
committed to the “Free-Soil party.” We 
have to do with principles, not with can- 
didates, nor with parties as represented 
by the candidates. In the same way 
other questions of national and State leg- 
islation will receive attention. The ques- 
tion of war or peace, so often as it arises, 
is a moral question. The question of 
cheap postage, and of an entire reforma- 
tion of the post-office system, so as to se- 
cure the greatest amount of public ac- 
commodation at the least expense, is a 
question involving great moral interests. 
The question of laws to restrain and con- 
trol, or altogether to suppress the traffic, 
in intoxicating drinks; the question of 
laws to punish crimes against chastity, 
and generally all questions about crimes 
and punishments, are moral questions, 
and are to be discussed accordingly, 
without reference to party interests or 
party pledges. 

4. Our arrangements for assistance in 
the editorial department, and for stated 
foreign correspondence. are of the most 
satisfactory character. When the respon- 
sibility of editing this paper was first pro- 
nosed to us, we saw that the labor of se- 
lecting, compiling and condensing the 
record of current events, would be in- 
consistent with our duty as pastors; nor 
could we believe that our united con- 
tributions to the editorial columns would 
compensate for deficiencies in those se- 
lections. abridgments, summaries, and re- 
ports, which are the stanle of a newspaper. 
and on which its value so much de- 
mands. But we are relieved in that re- 
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spect. Our relation to the Journal is not 
indeed to be merely nominal or that of 
superintendence only. We are the sole 
and responsible editors; and the making- 
up of every successive sheet will be un- 
der the personal inspection of one of us. 
Yet we are not to work unaided. Our 
assistant editor is one whose eminent 
knowledge of public affairs, both eccle- 
siastical and secular, and whose ability 
and experience in this particular line of 
intellectual activity, admit of no ques- 
tion; and we have full confidence that 
his powers will be earnestly and cheer- 
fully employed to make THE INDEPEN- 
DENT what we wish to have it. Arrange- 
ments have also been made which secure 
for us the stated communications of sev- 
eral foreign correspondents, who are well 
acquainted, not only with their own coun- 
tries, but with ours. 

5. Our hope is to make such a news- 
paper as every intelligent and large- 
hearted pastor will welcome to his own 
family and to the families of his flock. 
We hope that our labor as editors of a 
religious journal—a labor which requires 


us to regard with habitual attention all 
the great interests of the Church and of 
humanity—will better qualify us for our 
work as pastors, whether in the pulpit, or 
from house to house. At the same time, 
we also hope that our relation as pastors, 
constantly employed in the pastoral work, 
and holding constant intercourse with 
other pastors and with the churches,: will 
enable us, in some respects, to make a 
better newspaper than if we had retired 
from the pastoral office, or had never 
known its duties and its sympathies. We 
hope to pay our weekly visits in this way 
to thousands of families, spreading be- 
fore them the changing map of the 
Church and of the world; teaching, ex- 
horting, warning all; enriching -each 
reader’s mind with facts and principles ; 
touching the springs of Christian affec- 
tion and devotion; and aiding and cheer- 
ing all the while the labor of the living 
ministry in a thousand pulpits. 

LEoNARD BACON, 

Jos. P. THompson, 

R. S. Storrs, Jr. 
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To Russia 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER 


From Tue INDEPENDENT of March 23, 1882. 


“Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth?” 


Who tamed thy lawless Tartar blood? 
What David bearded in her den 
The Russian bear in ages when 

You strode your black unbridled steed, 

A skin-clad savage of the steeps? 

Why, one who now sits low and weeps, 

Why, one who now wails out to you— 

The Jew, the homeless, hated Jew. 


Who girt the thews of your young prime? 
Why, who but Moses shaped your course 
And bound your fierce, divided force 

United down the grooves of time? 

Your mighty millions, all today 

The hated, homeless Jews obey. 

Who taught all histories to you? 

The Jew, the hated, homeless Jew. 


Who taught you tender Bible tales 
Of honey lands, of milk and wine, 
Of happy, peaceful Palestine, 
Of Jordan’s holy harvest vales? 
Who gave the patient Christ? I say, 
Who gave you Christian creed? Yea, yeu, 
Who gave your very God to you? 
The Jew! the Jew! the hated Jew! 














A Ballad of Trees and the Master 


“BY SIDNEY LANIER 


. 
From Tue INDEPENDENT of December 23, 1880, 


Into the woods my Master went, 


Clean forspent, forspent. 


Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 

When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master: went, 

And he was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last: 
*Twas on a tree they slew Him—last 

When out of the woods he came. 


A Historical Sketch of The Independent 


On the Occasion of Its Twenty-first Birthday 


[This historical sketch appeared editorially 


Theodore Tilton.—Ep1Tor.] 


HIS is THe INDEPENDENT’S twenty- 
first birthday. Hail, happy hour! 
Rejoice, favored newspaper! Give 

thanks, jubilant Editor and Publisher. 
Offer congratulations, kind and gener- 
ous subscribers! Join in the festival, co- 
laborers, contributors, writers, friends 
and fellow-citizens! And long live the 
Republic! Amen. 

If this opening strain be deemed too 
impassioned for the occasion, let the so- 
ber-minded reader recall the time when 
he himself was twenty-one years of age 
—how his heart leaped, how his pulse 
danced, how his eye twinkled—and let 
him pardon our irrepressible emotions on 
this gala-day. 

It was on the first Thursday of De- 
‘cember, 1848, that this Journal first saw 
the light, and it has striven to abide 
among “the children of the light” ever 
since. 

Without wishing to prate tediously of 
these twenty-one years of our history, 
we will note only a few salient points of 
progress, 





December 20, 1869, and was written by 


The paper was established to promote 
two ideas—one religious, the other polliti- 
cal—one the Congregational as against 
the Presbyterian Church polity, the other 
the freedom of the slave against the tyr- 
anny of his master. Its original proprie- 
tors were five laymen: Henry C. Bowen, 
Theodore McNamee, Simeon B. Chitten- 
den, Seth B. Hunt, and Jonathan Hunt. 
Its original editors were three Congre- 
gational clergymen, the Rev. Dr. Leon- 
ard Bacon, the Rev. Mr. Richard S. 
Storrs, Jr., not then a doctor of divinity, 
and the Rev. Mr. Joseph P. Thompson, 
then similarly untitled. In their saluta- 
tory, they expressed the hope that their 
editorial labors would contribute to their 
pulpit efficiency—a result which was soon 
after signally verified in the case of two 
of them, for they had no sooner begun to 
handle the editorial pen dexterously than 
they suddenly achieved for themselves 
those honorable doctorates which now 
shine like half moons at the end of their 
names. The assistant editor was the Rev. 


‘Joshua Leavitt, who, having already 
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achieved distinction in the editorial pro- 
fession as the conductor at one time of 
The Evangelist, and subsequently of The 
Emancipator, soon received likewise, as 
a similar reward of merit, a similar title ; 
nor do we know of any American divine 
whose honorable double D more admira- 
bly harmonizes with a great solidity of 
judgment and a fine gravity of deport- 
ment. 

It was at one time proposed to call the 
new paper THE Reticious INTELLI- 
GENCER; another suggestion was THE 
CHRISTIAN TIMES; but its true, fore- 
ordained, predestined, and undying title 
was, is, and ever shall be, THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 

The salutatory to which we have al- 
ready referred was entitled, “The Edi- 
tors to the Public,” signed in autograph 
by its three authors, and was an address 
which future historians of the Church 
will consider remarkable in that it appar- 
ently contained no reference to and no 
recognition of the. Evangelical type of the 
Christian religion. It might have been 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 


The most distinguished anti-slavery orator of the Sen- 
ate. This photograph was from a steel engraving 
used as a premium by Tue INDEPENDENT to new 
subscribers. 


written by Theodore Parker, who was 
then at the hight of his heresy in Boston. 
The only allusion it made to Christ was 
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an incidental use of the word Christian. 
We are not saying that this prospectus 
ought to have been less broad and cath- 
olic. Far from it! We look back upon 
it with pride, as a beautiful evidence of 
the religious liberality of our editorial 
predecessors. But it is fair to inform the 
world that the present editor has never 
been able wholly to remove from THE 
INDEPENDENT that imputation of theo- 
logical laxity which its three Christian 
fathers thus set upon it like a birthmark 
on its natal day. 

There is no picture in our memory’s 
gallery more vivid than our remembrance 
of the old editorial office at No. 22 Beek- 
man Street, into which every day, at 2 
o’clock, stepped the brisk, smiling, and 
industrious Dr. Thompson; into which, 
about once a fortnight, came the venera- 
ble head of Dr. Bacon; and into which, 
about twice a year, moved the eloquent 
step of Dr. Storrs— 

“Whose very foot had music in’t, 
As he came up the stair.” 

It used to be thought in the office that 
Dr. Storrs would have “put in an ap- 
pearance” much oftener than he did, ex- 
cept for his fear of meeting the printers. 
His weekly “proof” was usually so cut 
and slashed into fastidious alterations © 
that it took longer for the compositors 
to “révise” it than originally to “‘set it 
up.” Several ingenious plans for way- 
laying him in the composing room were 
frustrated by his precautionary absence 
from the scene of danger. Dr. Thomp- 
son rarely and Dr. Bacon never made an 
alteration. The exact measure of their 
fame among .our readers we cannot 
gauge, but among our printers their 
memory is without a stain of reproach to 
this day. 

At the end of thirteen years, in De- 
cember, 1861, this triumvirate of Con- 
gregational divines retired from their 
jointly occupied editorial chair, or rather 
settee, leaving the ample vacancy to be 
amply filled by the well-developed, but 
not uncomfortable proportions of the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. As we had 
been only a subaltern in the original 
staff of editors, we never knew exactly 
the reason why our three chiefs retired, 
until Mr. Beecher in his inaugural ex- 
plained that they withdrew “the better to 
fulfill delayed and cherished projects of 
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Christian scholarship and labor”’—works 
on which, we presume, they have been 
since industriously engaged, and which 
will undoubtedly be given to the world 
when the. occasion (like the learning) 
shall be fully ripe. Mr. Beecher, who, 
when THE INDEPENDENT was originated, 
had just ascended the steps of his new 
pulpit in Brooklyn, had already become, 
at the time of his accession to the edito- 
rial chair, the inferior of no American 
citizen in popularity and fame. Great in- 
terest was therefore felt as to the reli- 
gious, and still greater as to the political, 
policy of his editorship. He had never 
been so wholly a Congregationalist but 
that he was always partly a Presbyte- 
rian. It follows as an inevitable conse- 
quence that he would not attempt to keep 
the paper unduly close to those straight 
paths of denominational demarcation 
which Dr. Bacon had mapped out. Hav- 
ing come from the West, with a Presby- 
terian flavor clinging like a spice to his 
garments, it was not in his generous 
blood to wage even a friendly warfare 
against the Presbyterian form of Church 
government. Accordingly, in his very 
first utterance, he put the Congregational 
and Presbyterian denominations side by 
side and expressed (indirectly, but suffi- 
ciently) his equal sympathy with both. 
By natural gravitation, THe INDEPEN- 
DENT became, under his leadership, al- 
most as much a sympathetic co-worker 
with Presbyterians as it had formerly 
been their polemic antagonist. But, as 
may be readily imagined from what we 
have already said of the original pros- 
pectus of 1848, Mr. Beecher did not 
wholly escape that same theological sus- 
picion which from the beginning had 
been inadvertently drawn like a mild fog 
about the establishment. It is just to 
him, however, to say that through this 
thin haze he was always plainly visible as 
a “burning and shining light.” Gay, 
brave and cheery were the days of our 
service under that prince of captains, He 
allowed us all to think and work as we 
pleased ; and we thought and worked the 
better for that liberty. He never found 
fault—indeed, he rarely made a sugges- 
tion. On every Wednesday morning 
(which was the day of going to press), 
he would rise at 6 o’clock, eat a Spanish 
mackerel, drink a cup of coffee, saunter 
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into the sanctum, hunt for a quill, whittle 
it a while in meditation, and then with 
blots, spatters, scratches and dashes 
would burst forth into a double-leaded 
editorial article. He usually finished his 
manuscript about 11 o’clock, and while 
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Mr. Carpeiter painted the 
Capitol at Washin 
the Emancipation 


in the 
on) of “The First Reading of 
shown elsewhere 
in this issue. This portrait is from a steel engraving 
by A. H. Ritchie, who also engraved the Emanct- 


»roclamation,” 


nter and Mr. 
NDEPENDENT. 


ation Proclamation. Both Mr. Car 
itchie were warm friends of THE 


the compositors were putting it in type 
(a task which sometimes made them 
think forgivingly of Dr. Storrs), he gen- 
erally invited us to a walk up Broadway, 
with a view to rummage among book- 
shelves, or furniture stores, or museums 
of curiosities, pr artists’ studios, or pic- 
ture galleries. About 1 or 2 o'clock we 
would be back again at the office; the 
proof would be brought in by the fore- 
man; the brilliant author would throw 
himself down on a lounge, and, shutting 
his eyes (as he always does while music > 
is playing), would say to his lieutenant, 
“Read it to me”; and so, with pencil in 
hand to mark his corrections, we used to 
play the scribe to this “St. Gregory dic- 
tating his homilies.” We make this state- 
ment to avoid a possible perplexity to Mr. 
seecher’s future biographers, who might 
otherwise be surprised at seeing so many 
of his most eloquent passages in our own 
handwriting. In course of time he went 
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to England—to wrestle with wild beasts 
at Liverpool. This was in the summer 
of 1863, during which time (and it was 
a fearful time in our nation’s history) 
the responsibility of the chief editorship 
fell on the aforesaid humble reader of a 
great man’s proofs. When Mr. Beecher 
returned in the fall, laden with unusual 
honors, the crown of all men’s good will 
around his brow, he renewed for a few 
weeks his customary Wednesday-morn- 
ing program of mackerel and coffee and 


with joy and rejoicing ; the other was not 
even so much as whispered by its columns 
to the passing breeze. 

THE INDEPENDENT’S proprietors were 
sagacious men ; they did not know wheth- 
er or not the third mate could be trusted 
to steer the ship. But they were also 
generous men, so they invited him to a 
fair trial at the helm. ‘Let another 
praise thee,” says Solomon, “and not 
thine own lips.” We have nothing to say 
in boastfulness of our own editorial man- 
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Horace Greeley was then a frequent contributor of THe INDEPENDENT. 


a quill pen; but we soon found ourselves 
left in lonely solitude to eat the first, to 
drink the second, and to ply the third, 
without the society of our great compan- 
ion, who, in addition to his many other 
virtues, had always a constitutional indis- 
position to superfluous hard work. At 
length, on the 1st of January, 1863—Mr. 
Lincoln’s immortal day—the negroes 
were emancipated from their bondage 
and Mr. Beecher was emancipated from 
his editorship. The first of these events 
was celebrated by THe INDEPENDENT 


agement, except on one proud point, and 
that is, whatever the paper may have lost 
with scope, variety and richness of con- 
tents; whatever decay of . intellectual 
vigor may have been noticed year by 
year in its editorial columns, we have at 
least done our best endeavor to remedy 
any early remissness of its orthodoxy, 
and to hold up, like a flying banner, the 
pristine standard of “The faith once de- 
livered to the saints.” 

Our chief interest in thé early history 
of THE INDEPENDENT, as we look back 




















upon its time-tinted pages and yellow- 
stained files, is the aggressive warfare 
which it never ceased to wage during 
what Mr. Seward fitly called “the irre- 
pressible conflict.” At the time when it 
was started the last sands of President 
Polk’s administration were running out 
of the glass. General Taylor had just 
been elected, and was waiting to take his 
seat. The Liberty party, with Martin 
Van Buren blowing its bugle, had made 
an unheeded (not unheard of) appeal to 
the conscience of the nation. Webster, 
Clay and Calhoun—“for there were giants 
in -those days’”—were fiercely wrestling 
with American liberty in the Senate 
chamber, and had not yet been over- 
thrown by that conqueror of great men. 
Hale, Chase and Giddings were in Con- 
gress, but Sumner and Wade had not yet 
appeared. Garrison and Phillips were 
walking up and down among a “wicked 
and adulterous generation,” that followed 
in a mob at their heels. No sooner had 
the new paper been put in running order ; 
no sooner had its proprietors become 
soberly familiar with its weekly bill of 
expenses; no sooner had they begun to 
look each other in the face, saying, “How 
much longer shall we be able to stand all 
this?” than there occurred a crisis in the 
nation which well nigh proved a crisis in 
the paper. President Taylor died, leav- 
ing Millard Fillmore to play the ante- 
type of Andrew Johnson. The Fugitive 
Slave Law was signed by a stupendous 
renegade who has recently augmented his 
original crime by vindicating it to a later 
generation. The whole nation rocked 
like a ship in a storm. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, taking counsel neither with flesh 
nor blood, openly proclaimed that “The 
Fugitive Slave Law was no law for 
a Christian man.” The dissolution of 
the firm of Hunt, Merriam & Co., 
and the absence of both the Hunts 
from New York, led to the withdrawal 
of these excellent men from the propri- 
etorship, leaving the whole expensive 
burden to be borne by Bowen & Mc- 
Namee—a firm who, in reply to the 
taunts which they daily received from 
Northern newspapers and from Southern 
customers, issued their memorable mani- 
festo, ““We sell our goods, not our prin- 
ciples.” This double defiance of public 
opinion, first by the editors and next 
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by the proprietors of THE INDEPENDENT, 
was a worthier service to the cause of 
true religion (as we look at religion) 
than had been rendered by all the volum- 
inous disquisitions which the paper had 
previously printed on sectarian issues and 
denominational strifes. With unmingled 
admiration we look back upon that golden 
period in the history of the journal—a 
period before our own participation in its 
career—one of which we may therefore 
speak clearly without the reproach of 
self-laudation. Had it not been for the 
moral courage and the pecuniary liberal- 
ity of its then remaining proprietors, who 
were determined that the paper should 
conquer a hearing, even if the struggle 
should cost every cent which the silk 
house could earn, THE INDEPENDENT 
must have gone down before the storm. 
By a singular providence, the paper 
which thus owed its continuance solely to 
the great fortune with which Mr. Bowen 
was able to buoy it up, was afterward, 
when that fortune suddenly failed its pos- 
sessor, able to repay to him from its own 
treasury an income equal to the one he 
had lost. “He that watereth shall be wa- 
tered also himself.” 

There are three special features of this 
journal in which it differs from its con- 
temporaries of the press. 

One is the variety of opinions to which 
our columns give free utterance. Our 
pages are a whole chorus of voices, Such 
a paper as The Nation, for instance, con- 
tains nothing but one man’s opinions; all 
its articles, by whomsoever contributed, 
must be trimmed and shaped into har- 
mony with its editor’s views. To this 
rule the only exception is an occasional 
letter of explanation or correction which 
he admits from some _ correspondent. 
THE INDEPENDENT is conducted on a 
totally different plan—a plan which has 
been a cherished and favorite model of 
journalism with the present editor from 
the beginning of his editorial life. This 
plan is to make the paper reflect every 
week a whole parliament of opinions. 
Take any copy of THE INDEPENDENT, 
and its editor often finds in it more utter- 
ances with which he disagrees than with 
which he agrees. No contributor is asked 
to pay the least deference to our own 
views or prejudices ; but, on the contrary, 
every contributor is informed, over and 
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over again, that no lock is to be put upon 
the gate of his lips. It is the unfettered, 
unbiased utterance of the individual soul, 
whether this utterance be in or out of 
harmony with any other person’s convic- 
tions, even tho that person be the con- 
ductor of a Saturday Review or a Lon- 
don Quarterly. It is only this free and 
uninfluenced utterance that has any genu- 
ine value in newspaper literature. We 
hardly ever read the English magazines 
without wondering how much each arti- 
cle has been necessarily hammered and 
beaten by the author so as to fit the mold 
of the editor’s creed or of the proprietor’s 
prospectus. No such flattening, spirit- 
quenching rule prevails in the manage- 
ment of THe INDEPENDENT. For in- 
stance, there is no public question upon 
which we have a more positive opinion 
than upon the question of woman's suf- 
frage; but we feel at the same time that 
we render to the public at large a signal 
service by printing Prof. Taylor Lewis’s 
masterly presentation of the opposite 
view. The cause of truth gains, not 
loses, by a wide liberty of debate. We 
are glad that many other journals, par- 
ticularly of the religious press, are, in this 
respect, now copying an example which 
THE INDEPENDENT was the earliest to 
set, and is still the oftenest to practise. 

Another peculiarity of this journal to 
which we allude is one which its readers 
must long ago have noticed—namely, the 
equal number of men and women -who 
write for its columns. Literature no 
longer rightfully belongs to man alone; 
woman claims a just and equal share in 
it. In conducting THe INDEPENDENT we 
recognize this claim. The contributions 
of women are oftentimes the brightest 
gems that glitter on these pages. The 
Tribune, with great advantage to itself, 
has added women to its renortorial and 
also to its editorial staff. Let us claim 
for THE INDEPENDENT (since we must 
boast a little on this boastful anniversary ) 
the proud privilege of making this prac- 
tice a signal, perpetual and intentional 
feature of our editorial policy. Sooner 
or later the whole press, both of America 
and of England, will adopt this whole- 
some fashion. 

The third feature, at which we have 
hinted, is the absolute independence of 
the editorial department. THe INDE- 
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PENDENT’s publisher is its absolute own- 
er; no other person has a penny’s worth 
of stock in the establishment. But, by an 
understanding which has never once been 
forgotten, its publisher has not interfered 
with the editor’s columns. Not once in 
the whole course of THE INDEPENDENT'S 
history has its publisher ever sought to 
dictate its editorial policy. Indeed, he 
never knows in advance what this policy 
is to be. He sometimes likes it, and 
sometimes don’t like it, but never grum- 
bles. It is only on such a basis as this 
that the proper independence of the press - 
can ever be maintained. And we would 
be happy to know the name of any other 
publisher who, being at the same time the 
sole proprietor of his journal, has never 
once attempted to control the absolute 
freedom of its editorial course. ~ 

We need hardly restate here the reli- 
gious or the political attitude of THE 
INDEPENDENT. Nevertheless, to avoid 
misconstruction on either of these points, 
let us say, in reference to the first, that 
this journal is not the organ of any eccle- 
siastical body or of any sect or party, old 
school or new school. We are Congrega- 
tionalists ; but we do not undertake to be 
the representatives of Congregationalism. 
We have our own opinions on questions 
of theology, but we are not the cham- 
pions of any man’s scheme or metaphysi- 
cal system, or of the views set forth from 
any chair in theology. Tur INDEPEND- 
ENT is not to be held responsible for any 
opinions but its own in matters of church 
polity or of the ecclesiastical doctrine. 
The doctors—Bushnell, Tyler, Taylor, 
Park and the rest; the schools and semi- 
naries—Andover, Yale, Bangor, East 
Windsor, and Hudson, and Oberlin, and 
as many more as there are—may agree 
or disagree. We are responsible for none 
of them, nor is any of them responsible 
for us. In politics we hold to the compre- 
hensive creed of the equal civil and polit- 
ical rights of all American citizens, with- 
out distinction of color or sex. From its 
origin till now, THe INDEPENDENT has 
never grown cold in its love of liberty, 
and never slacked its zeal in the service 
of the opprest. It has never had an ed- 
itor who could not say, with Governor 
Andrew, “TI know not what record of sin 
awaits me in the other world; but this I 
know, that I have never been guilty of 
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despising any man because he was poor, 
because he was ignorant, or because he 
was black.” Selden’s ancient motto shall 
ever be ours, “Before all else, liberty!” 
We make common cause with struggling 
negroes, with disfranchised women, with 
hunted Indians and with opprest China- 
men. In a word, both in religion and in 
politics, we believe in the universal and 
all-comprehensive law enacted by Him 
who spake as never man spake when He 
gave to individuals and nations, to 
churches and states, this authoritative 
rule of faith and practice: “Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so unto them.” 

It is with these sentiments (if we know 
our heart of hearts) that we find our- 
selves celebrating our twenty-first birth- 
day. This journal, after a terrible strug- 
gle, in which it gasped for vital breath, 
has at last achieved one of the most bril- 
liant successes in the history of journal- 
ism. We do not propose to rest on our 
laurels. “Tomorrow,” sang the poet, “to 
fresh woods and pastures new.”. During 
the coming year we hope to make this 


journal so bright that it shall eclipse the 
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past. It has taken twenty-one years to 
establish THe INDEPENDENT on the gran- 
ite and adamant of its present foundation. 
Hereafter, with no further thought of 
laying a foundation, we shall have noth- 
ing to do but to build the stately super- 
structure. The time for counting the 
cost is past. It is our good fortune to 
work with a publisher whom no expense 
frightens. “Spend money freely,” is his 
injunction, “and fill the paper with the 
richest reading which money can buy.” 
Lyman Beecher, always eager to preach, 
used to say that the Sundays did not 
come round fast enough. In view of the 
extensive preparations for our next vol- 
ume we are eager to have the new year 
begin quickly. We are impatient to show 
our friends that THe INDEPENDENT of 
the past has been but a village newspaper 
in comparison with the richly freighted 
sheet which we expect to lay before them 
in the future. So, on this our birthday, 
we send a happy greeting to all our 
friends, and add thereto (with a remem- 
bered orthodoxy forgotten twenty-one 
years ago) the apostolic benediction of 
“Grace, mercy and peace.” 


The White Moon Wasteth 


BY JEAN INGELOW 


From Tue INpePenpent of April.9, 1881, 


‘THE white moon wasteth, 
And cold morn hasteth 


Athwart the snow. 


The red East burneth, 


And the tide turneth, 
And thou must go. 


Think not, sad rover, 

Their story all over 
Who, come from far, 

Once in the ages, 

Won goodly wages, 
Led by a star. 


Once, for all duly, 
Guidance doth truly 


Shine as of old. 


Opens for me and thee 
Once opportunity 


Her gates of gold. 


Enter! the star is out! 

Traverse, not faint nor doubt, 
Earth’s antres wild; 

Thou shalt. find good and rest 

As found the Magi blest, 
That Divine Child. 
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to the Public 


[This article appeared without name in THE INDEPENDENT on its twenty-first birthday. 


It was written by Henry C. Bowen.—Epiror.] 


WENTY-ONE years ago we stood 
joyfully beside the press which 
gave birth to the first copy of THE 

INDEPENDENT—that comely, promising 
infant which today so auspiciously enters 
upon its majority. Like its great Master, 
whom it has attempted to serve, it was 
despised and re- 
jected of men, be- 
cause, with no un- 
meaning words, it 
set forth the golden 
precept of doing to 
others, even to the 
poor and opprest 
black race, what 
we would that men 
should do to us. It 
stood and spoke as 
a religious news- 
paper, so nearly 
alone that it was 
like the voice of 
one crying in the 
wilderness. Good 
men were begin- 
ning to feel 
ashamed that the 
New York Tri- 
bune, with Horace 
Greeley as its 
chief, was about 
the only preacher 
of impartial justice 
in all the land. 
And here I feel 
constrained to say 
that the Christian 
Church of this 


Me its 


ae sixties. 
great Christian on Henry C. Bowen to wri A. 
Nation, and all its in New York, which was such a 
patriotic people, 


owe a debt of gratitude to that noble, hu- 
manity-loving preacher which never can 
be overestimated. 

THE INDEPENDENT in all its earlier 
years, like every promising child, needed 
constant nursing and pecuniary support. 
Its editors were poorly paid, and the ven- 
erable and beloved Dr. Joshua Leavitt, 
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JUSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of Tue INDEPENDENT in 
He was one of the three 
on Henry C. Bowen to write to Lincoln to ask 


ork, which was such a powerful factor 
in making him President of the United States. 


then its office editor—recommended and 
urged upon us by the late David Hale, of 
the Journal of Commerce, as the ablest 
man in the country for that important 
position—was entirely supported the first 
year by outside contributions. Its first 
publisher, the late Seth W. Benedict, re- 
ceived a salary of 
only $300 per an- 
num. The total 
rent paid for pub- 
lishing office and 
editorial rooms was 
only $500. A few 
writers and con- 
tributors only were 
paid, and in such 
cases the amount 
seldom exceeded $5 
an article, while the 
usual fee for the 
best talent was only 
$3 a column. The 
price of type-set- 
ting and other la- 
bor was not more 
than one-third to 
one-half the pres- 
ent rates. And yet, 
with all these small 
expenses, and the 
utmost economy in 
every quarter, the 
paper steadily ran 
into debt, until its 
proprietors, at the 
end of a half-score 
of years, found the 
concern minus over 
$40,000. It was de- 
ficient in this large 
sum after using up 
every dollar of its advance subscrip- 
tions (not less than $40,000 more) as 
fast as received. Its real debt was, there- 
fore, over $80,000. Its proprietors, many 
times, were nearly discouraged at the 
constant calls for money. Changes in 
business, removals, and other providen- 
tial causes unlooked for at the commencc- 


the fifties and 
men who called 


Union address 
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ment of the enterprise reduced its pro- 
prietorship from time to time from five, 
its original number, to one, its present 
owner. And here it should be stated, as 
an interesting item in its history, that 
within a period of less than ten years THE 
INDEPENDENT, the entire concern, was of- 
fered to several parties in New York for 


a mere pittance—less than its present. 


monthly receipts; but no one could be 
found who would dare assume all its lia- 
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bilities and agree to furnish the paper a 
whole year to all who had paid for it in 
advance. To promise to do so much, 
without a dollar in the treasury, was 
enough to scare anybody. At length, 
however, a responsible party was found; 
but he soon became frightened and with- 
drew. Finally a man of extraordinary 
courage was obtained, who had faith in 
its present owner, and he consented to 
risk all he had to keep the concern afloat. 
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A facsimile of a letter of Henry C. Bowen written on parchment to President Grant on the twenty-first birth- 


day of 


Tae INDEPENDENT. 
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Without that special and providential help 
we fear THE INDEPENDENT could not 
have survived. 

But we will no longer dwell upon the 
past, except with a few brief words, to 
do justice to its present editor, Theodore 
Tilton. He came into the editorial de- 
partment of the paper at the earnest so- 
licitation of the late Daniel Burgess. In 
the judgment of all the editors and pro- 
prietors, his services were not then need- 
ed, but his friend Burgess persisted un- 
til the writer yielded and induced his 
fellow-proprietors also to yield to a tem- 
porary engagement on trial. From the 


moment he entered the office he com- 


menced to work. He was a skilful pho- 
nographic reporter, and was glad to go 
in all directions to furnish the columns 
of the paper with the latest religious in- 
telligence. He first suggested the en- 
gagement of John G. Whittier, then 
called by a good many ministers and 
some papers, not a thousand miles off, 
“the infidel” poet. Today there is-not a 
religious paper in all the country which 
would not gladly solicit the contributions 
of this gifted Quaker.. Thanks to thai 
good Providence which has spared his 
life to speak to our thousands of readers 
in this present sheet. It was Theodore 
Tilton who first suggested the engage- 
ment of Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Browning, 
Horace Greeley, Wendell Phillips, and 
William Lloyd Garrison as regular con- 
tributors. When once these writers ap- 
peared in the paper, others among our 
most gifted clergymen and statesmen 
were sought and obtained, in order to 
give breadth and symmetry to our col- 
umns; and not until Louis Kossuth was 
added as the brilliant star in our firma- 
ment did this new “onward” movement 
seem to satisfy the ambition of this young 
editor. Indeed, he never has been satis- 
fied, but has to this day constantly been 
“pressing forward.” We have endeav- 
ored to keep even with him in promptly 
approving his every movement and sug- 
gestion to make THE INDEPENDENT a 
richer and better paper. 

One word in regard to contributions. 
THE INDEPENDENT is the only religious 
newspaper in this country which can em- 
ploy the best talent on a large scale. 


Other papers now and then have a good. 


writer, but our columns are filled weekly 


THE INDEPENDENT 


with the most popular names known, and 
at a cost which would sink any other 
similar journal. 

The recent determination of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to stand only on unsectarian 
ground, I need not say, meets with my 
hearty approval. The time has come, in 
my judgment, when all Christians, every 
name and sect, should join hands in true 
fellowship to do the work of the Master. 
We have no time or space for denomi- 
national quarrels; and, while “we shall 
contend earnestly for the faith,” we shall 
do so in such a way as to unite, not 
separate, true believers wherever they 
may be found. 

Those, who long ago predicted that 
THE INDEPENDENT was going over to in- 
fidelity have thus far been disappointed. 
Those few who are now plotting against 
it (and we know them), who lose no 
time to prophesy evil concerning us, and 
who never fail to upbraid good men for 
daring to write for us, will doubtless 
continue their “Christian warfare” thus 
illustrating the spirit which rules them. 
We shall keep at work, however, making 
a good, sound, orthodox, religious paper 
—such an one as in our judgment is 
needed by the masses of the people. 

In order to increase our circulation, we 
shall not hang around the skirts of eccle- 
siastical associations, synods, presbyte- 
ries, pleading for influence or endorse- 
ment. We ask no help as a charity to us 
from any quarter; and we ask no one to 
subscribe to our paper unless he thinks 
he can get his money’s worth in sound, 
practical, useful knowledge. 

Some months ago, in speaking of our 
unprecedented growth and prosperity, 
we said: 

Friends, at home and abroad, we feel 
greatly encouraged but we assure you 
that we are now maturing plans, without 
regard to cost, which will still greatly 
increase the value of THE INDEPENDENT, 
and insure for it a much higher position 
than it has ever held in the past and far 
greater popularity than it now enjoys. 
The field is wide, and we intend to fill 
it; the work is great, and we intend to 
do it to the fullest extent of our strength 
and ability. Our desire is, as far as in 
us lies, to obey the heavenly proclama- 
tion, “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature,” 
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Today we commence to fulfill the plans 
then referred to. We have contracted 
with Messrs. Jessup & Moore, of this city 
and Philadelphia—the best news paper 
manufacturers, in our judgment, in 
America, as well as the most popular and 
prosperous—for $40,000 worth of white 
paper, of the quality used this week. That 
amount will supply us less than four 
months, but we shall use the same qual- 
ity or better thru the year. Its cost to 
us for the same number of subscribers 
will be from $15,000 to $18,000 more 
than for that used the past year. It is far 
better than that ever used by any other 
newspaper in the country. 

We have purchased of the Messrs. 
Hoe of this city probably the best four- 
cylinder press ever manufactured. It 
cost us, complete, including setting-up, 
over $30,000, and is a model in every re- 
spect. And yet, so large is our edition, 
that this splendid machine cannot do all 
our work in the time required. We are 
about contracting for three more presses 
in order to promptly meet the increasing 
demand upon us and prepare against ac- 
cident. 

Our readers will all, doubtless, be glad 
to see the splendid illustrations in this 
week’s paper, and they will also be glad 
to know that we shall, on the first Thurs- 
day of each month, thru the year, publish 
a triple sheet, beautifully illustrated by 
the best artists in the country. We shall 
spare no expense whatever in making that 
monthly issue a great and popular fea- 
ture; while we know we shall furnish a 
far better paper every week than we have 
ever done in the past. 

We now, with able and competent as- 
sistance (owning all the necessary mate- 
rials and machines) do all our own work 
of type-setting, stereotyping, printing, 
wrapping, mailing, addressing and pub- 
lishing, and give constant employment, 
including editors, to about 100 persons. 

The advertising patronage of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT is more than triple (in cash 
value) that of any other religious news- 
paper in the world, and there are no 
fifty-two consecutive numbers of any sec- 
ular newspaper which have as much ad- 
vertising in cash value as that which ap- 
pears in a volume (fifty-two numbers) 
of THE INDEPENDENT. Business men 
have found out where to go to obtain the 
most for their money. While we devote 
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TO THE PUBLIC 


so much space to the advertisers, our 
subscribers will bear witness that we 
have never restricted the reading matter, 
and in this particular they will be far 
better served in the future than in the 
past. 

THE INDEPENDENT has worked hard 
the past twenty-one years to earn its 
present position; and it intends to keep 
it, and also to work hard in the future. 
We have from the commencement done 
the best we could with the means at 
command. Our disposition has been to 
spend all our money as fast as received 
in improving the paper. We will not 
admit that our present returns or divi- 
dends on the capital invested are quite 
satisfactory. Our increased facilities, we 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


l'rom a steel engraving used a generation ago by Tue 
INDEPENDENT as a premium for new subscribers. 


assure our friends, will be earnestly, yea, 
enthusiastically, devoted to keep the 
paper where it now is—far ahead of any 
other similar journal. Those who think 
they can overthrow, or supplant, or catch 
up with us, have a big job on hand, and 
if they succeed will richly deserve praise. 

Thanks, a thousand thanks, to our 
friends in all quarters whose aid and con- 
stant help we have enjoyed. We mean to 
pay them a hundred-fold by henceforth 
continuing to make for our widely in- 
creasing field the best, ablest, richest, 
most useful, most beautiful, and hence 
the most popular religious newspaper in 
the country. 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


The poem, a facsimile of the manuscript of which appears on the opposite page, appeared in THE INDEPENDENT 
of October 6, 1881. The original manuscript is now in the possession of THe INDEPENDENT. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


The manuscript poem, a facsimile of which appears on the opposite page, appeared in Tue INDEPENDENT, 
December 15, 1881. Mr. Whittier wrote many poems for Ture INpEPENDENT before and during the Civil 
War. There was much early prejudice against him and he was called the “Infidel poet.” Tho a 
Quaker and an advocate of peace, the Civil War brought him fuller recognition, which was made com- 
plete by his “Snow Bound.” The last poem of his publisht in Tue INDEPENDENT was read at the 
Centennial Celebration in this city of Washington’s inauguration, April 30, 1889. 
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BAYARD TAYLOR. 


The poem, a facsimile of the manuscript of which is printed on the 
opposite page, first appeared in Tue INDEPENDENT of December 
7, 1882. It will be noticed that at the bottom of the manuscript 
Richard Henry Stoddard has written a line, which, together 
with the date of the poem, shows that it was written in 1852 
and had never previously been published. The original manu- 
script is now in the possession of THe INDEPENDENT. 
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EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


The manuscript poem, a facsimile of which is printed on the following page, first 
appeared in THe InpEPENDENT of December 20th, 1883. The original manuscript 
is now in possession of THe INDEPENDENT. 
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THE HAND OF LINCOLN. 


Look on this cast, and know the hand 
That bore a nation in its hold; 

From this mute witness understand 
What Lincoln was—how large of mould. 


‘The man who sped the woodsman’s team, 
And deepest sunk the ploughmen’s share, 
And pushed the laden raft astream, 
Of fate before him unaware. 


This was the hand that knew to swing 

The axe—since thus would Freedom train 
Her son—and made the forest ring, 

And drove the wedge, and toiled amain. 


Firm hand, that loftier office took, 
A conscious leader’s will obeyed, 

And, when men sought his word and look, 
With steadfast might the gathering swayed. 


No courtier’s, toying with a sword, 
Nor minstrel’s, laid across a lute; 
A chief’s, uplifted to the Lord 
When all the kings of Earth were mute! 


The hand of Anak, sinewed strong; 

The fingers that on greatness clutch: 
Yet. lo! the marks their lines along 

Of one who strove and suffered much. 
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For here, in knotted cord and vein, 
I trace the varying chart of years; 
I know the troubled heart, the strain, 
The weight of Atlas—and the tears. 


Again I see the patient brow 
That palm erewhile was wont to press; 
And now ’tis furrowed deep, and now 
Made smooth with hope and tenderness. 


For something of a formless grace 
This moulded outline plays about, 

A pitying flame beyond our trace, 
Breathes like a spirit, in and out. 


The love that cast an aureole 
Round one who, longer to endure, 
Called mirth to ease his ceaseless dole, 
Yet kept his nobler purpose sure. 


Lo, as I gaze the statured man, 

Built up from yon large hand appears: 
A type that Nature wills to plan 

But once in all a people’s years. 


What, better than this voiceless cast 
To tell of such a one as he, 

Since through its living semblance passed 
The thought that bade a race be free! 


EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
New York, December, 1882. 
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RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


THE FLIGHT OF YOUTH. 


{“The Flight of Youth,” one of Mr. Stoddard’s 
numerous poems for THe INDEPENDENT, appears in 
the adjoining column. The original is in our posses- 


own poo. ; sion.—Eprtor.] 


There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain; 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 

And it never comes again. 


We are wiser and are better 
Under manhood’s sterner reign; 

Still we feel that something sweet 

Followed youth, with flying feet, 
And will never come again. 


Something beautiful is vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain; 

We behold it everywhere, 

On the earth, and in the air, 
But it never comes again. 
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BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYADT. 


0 THOU, whose cherished image seews 
A portion of my heart, 

Whese‘eyes of light make glad my dreame, 
Farewell, for now we part. 

The sail is swelling in the bay 

That bears me on my distant way, 

For years to rove the dreary eea— 

For years—and think of only thee. 


Yet will that beauteous image make 
The dreary. sea less drear, 

And tby remembered smile will wake 
The hope that tramples fear] 

When I ehall face the tempest’s wrath, 

Or strugg)c through the dangerous path 

Where the blue icebergs, vast and steep, 

Drifting and dashiog, crowd the deep. 


Then, too, when heaven. with clouds is dark 
And wild winds sweep the vale, 
Wilt thou not think of himi whose bark 
Strives with the polar gale? 
Wilt thou not think, and softly pray 
For the sea-wanderer far away, Md r 
That, all his toils and perils — ‘se 


His hand may clakp thy hand — oo’ 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


The poem—a facsimile of which in the w =~ iy thy ete urese, 
— s handwriting we —— = the two Feu in thy pride of loveliness— 
ollowing pages—appeared in THE INDEPEND- . : 

ENT of December 20th, 1877. On this page is a ‘4 tear fn thy eweet eyelids chine * 
reproduction of the galley proof which was For him whose latest thought was thine? 
sent to Mr. Bryant and on which he made the = 

changes indicated. The original manuscript is 

in the possession of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


The poem, a facsimile of which appears on the two preceding pages, was first printed in Tae InpEPENnDENT, 
December 15, 1884. The original manuscript is now in possession of THe INDEPENDENT. 





The Priest’s Heart 


BY CHARLES KINGSLEY 


From Tue INpEPENDENT of September 18, 1873. 


Ir was Sir John, the fair young priest, 
He strode up off the strand; 

But seven fisher-maidens he left behind, 
A-dancing hand in hand. 


He strode up to the wise wife’s house; 
“Now, mother, to prove your art, 


To charm me May Carleton’s merry blue eyes 


Out of a young man’s heart.” 


“My son, you are held for a holy priest, 
Whose heart is set on high. 


Go a in your Psalter and read in your 


mr oy val fleets lightly by.” 


“T had liever look still on May Carleton 
Than on ail the saints in Heaven; 

I had liever sit still by May Carleton 
Than climb to the spheres seven. 


“[ have watched and fasted, early and late; 
I have prayed to all above; 

But find no medicine save churchyard mold 
For the pain which men call love.” 


“Now, Heaven forfend that ill grow worse; 
Enough that ill be ill. 

I know of a spell to draw May Carleton 
And bend her to your will.” 


“Tf thou didst that, which thou canst not do, 
Wise woman tho thou be, 

I would run and run till I buried myself 
In the surge of yonder sea. 


“Scathless for me are maid and wife, 
And scathless shall they bide, 
But charm me May Carleton’s eyes from the 
heart 
That aches in my left side.” 


She charmed him with the white witchcraft; 
She charmed him with the black; 

But he turned his fair young face to the wa'l 
Till she heard his heartstrings crack. 


The Birth of a Newspaper and 
Its Name 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


ber of THe INDEPENDENT. 

‘We did not know much about 
it, but we did know the name. And the 
word is a very critical word in the his- 
tory of this world. 

The reader may not recollect that the 
word “independent” and the sister word 
“independence” came into the English 
language because the Christians of Eng- 
land needed such words. Christian men 
of as pure a type as this world has ever 
seen, men who were willing to die for 
their religion, and who in many cases did 
die for it, made the word “independent” 
to signify the thing that they meant and 
wanted. The sister word ‘ ‘independence” 
came into being at the same time, and 
every boy who flings his hat into the air 
on Independence Day, who fires a crack- 


| eve well I remember the first num- 


er in honor of Independence Day, who 
wishes that Independence Day might 
come or is sorry that it is over, is, 
whether he knows it or not, paying his 
tribute to the crisis which came in the 
history of the Christian religion in the 
sacrifices, in the protests and in the suc- 
cesses of these men. 

You will not find the word “inde- 
pendent” in Shakespeare; you will not 
find it in Lord Bacon. While there is 
enough of it in English literature after 
the year 1650, it associates itself with po- 
litical independence, and is now, perhaps, 
used for political independence more 
than for the independence of thought of 
each child of God and each congregation 
which makes itself up from God’s chil- 
dren. 

So we youngsters knew that at last we 
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had a journal, the editors of which were 
not ashamed to say they were “‘inde- 
pendents.” They did not mean to have 
their leading editorials, or the general 
drift of their paper, dictated to them by 
the successors of the successors of the 
successors of a priest who had got him- 
self crowned on the Seven Hills. Nor 
did they mean to have doctrine or meth- 
od dictated to them by any consociation 
or synod or other ingeniously devised 
aristocracy, in which old men were to tell 
young men what to think. They dared 
use the word “independent,” a word of 
which even John Cotton was afraid, of 
which John Winthrop was afraid, and 
the other lights of the new-born “Con- 
gregationalism,” but which, as the cen- 
turies have rolled on, has proved itself 
to be the central word. It is central if 
you mean that God has a revelation for 
each child of God, and that each child of 
God has a right for himself to tell God 
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who he is and what he is about, and to 
listen for himself to the Father in whose 
arms he lies. 

In the forties and fifties of the last 
century “respectable readers” were still 
under the empire of Clarendon and 
Hume as they read or talked history. I 
am personally a little proud that when, 
in my master’s oration at Cambridge, I 
reminded the decorous Harvard alumni 
that it was two centuries.since “Charles 
the First flung his rebel banner to the 
breeze,” the phrase elicited surprise in 
the audience. Since that time Mr. Fiske 
and some other writers have taught the 
American people, at least, that Cromwell 
was not the rebel. Here is one of Mr. 
Fiske’s marginal notes: “Had it not been 
for the Puritans, political liberty would 
probably have disappeared from the 
world,” and the text shows that he meant 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Roxsury, Mass. 
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An Alpine Walk 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE 


From Tue Inperenpent of December 14, 1893. 


UNDERNEATH the peaks of snow, 
On the edge of nature’s glacis, 
Where the torrent far below 
Ever rants, and roars and races, 
And 2 man with just one slip 
May come down a thousand paces; 
So we walked from Engelberg 
With the breeze upon our faces. 


And we talked of many things 
As we tramped thru that oasis; 
Of republics and of kings, 
Of religion and its basis, 
Of the patience of the poor, 
Of the evil in high places, 
So we walked from Engelberg 
With the breeze upon our faces. 


Then we spoke of England, too, 
And the Anglo-Celtic races, 
Also of the landlord crew 
And our law and its disgraces, 
With the selfishness of man 
Which has left such evil traces; 
So we walked from Engelberg 
With the wind upon our faces. 


And of grim Carlyle we spoke, 

And of Froude’s much argued cases, 
How about the merest joke 

He would pull the longest faces; 
And of Madame, too, we talked, 

Of her temper and her graces; 
So we walked from Engelberg 

With the wind upon our faces. 


Spoke of Kipling—his command 
Over life in all its phases, 

How he held within his hand 
All the cards from kings to aces, 

Passing swift from passion’s frown 
Back to comedy’s grimaces; 

So we walked from Engelberg 
With the wind upon our faces. 


Well, it was a pleasant talk, 

And perhaps in duller places 
We may recollect that walk, 

When with tightly fastened laces, 
With our Alpenstocks in hand, 

In that air which stirs and braces, 
We three came from Engelberg 

With the wind upon our faces. 














Quaker Ladies 


BY BLISS CARMAN 


Formerty Orrice Epiror oF Tue INDEPENDENT. 


From Tue INDEPENDENT of May 25, 1893. 


Sain Wind to me one morning: 
“Come with me, rover mine: 

I have found the Quaker Ladies 
On their early slopes of pine.” 


There never was a bidding 
More easy to obey; 

My feet were in the meadows 
Before the break of day. 


My guide was on the mountains 
Before the march of noon; 

And when he halted for me 
The pines began to croon. 


There, loudly and ancestral, 
Their voices came to me, 
As when the stars of evening 
First tented by the sea: 


“Ah, mortal with the wind’s will 
Thy heart shall learn at length 
That the only, only lovers 
Are innocence and strength.” 


Then I saw the Quaker Ladies, 
Those Innocents that strew 
The floorings of the forest 
With their tiny stars of blue. 


I looked upon their faces, 
Companioned yet alone, 
And this foolish heart that loved them 

Grew simple as their own. 


Bad 


For their eyes are full of quiet, 
Their days are full of peace; 

And I will pass tomorrow 
Content to my release, 


If but the wind above me 
Say, “Wayfellow of mine, 
There be other Quaker Ladies 
Upon other slopes of pine.” 


oe 


Thirty-six Years in The Independent 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


[Dr. Cuyler, now in his eighty-seventh year, is the oldest living contributor to Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, as he remains the most distinguished representative of the pulpit of the generation 
which created such lights as Beecher, Storrs and Tyng.—Epiror.] 


Y connection with THe InpE- 
PENDENT began in April, 1860, 
when I had just come to Brook- 

lyn as the founder of the Lafayette Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church. One after- 
noon, when I landed from a ferryboat, 
Mr. Henry C. Bowen laid hold of me and 
said: “You must not get into that street 
car until you promise to send me an arti- 
cle for THE INDEPENDENT.” The prom- 
ise was made, and the next week I sent 
him an article entitled “The Cedar Chris- 
tian”; it furnished the title of my next 
book. I became a constant contributor 


to the paper, and in November, when I 
met our newly elected President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in Chicago, his first salu- 
tation to me was, “I have kept up with 
vou in THE INDEPENDENT.” 

Of the regular contributors in its first 





two decades—among whom were Horace 
Greeley, Whittier, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
Dr. Tyng, Dr. R. M. Hatfield and Dr. 
Ray Palmer—I am probably the sole 
survivor. My connection with the plucky 
and powerful paper continued for thirty- 
six years, and I| contributed about six 
hundred articles to its columns. They 
have furnished the materials for several 
of my volumes, especially “God’s Light 
on Dark Clouds,” “Help and Good 
Cheer,” and “Pointed Papers for the 
Christian Life.” I look back upon my 
gospel ministry in THe INDEPENDENT 
with gratitude and joy. 

In all the heroic conflicts that were 
waged for human progress and human 
rights, for the overthrow of chattel slav- 
ery and the preservation of our nation’s 
life and liberty, it stood in the forefront 
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of secular and religious journalism. The 
master spirit that controlled and guided 
it was its clear-eyed and courageous 
founder, Henry C. Bowen. He never 
cringed and he never compromised. In 
1852, when his commercial firm was boy- 
cotted in the South on account of his 
public denunciation of the “Fugitive 
Slave Law,” I remember how we were 
all thrilled by his famous manifesto, “The 
goods of Bowen & McNamee are for 
sale, but not their principles.” To him 
our whole nation and the Church of 
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Jesus Christ in all its denominations owe 
a debt of profound gratitude for his 
splendid services. During my _ three- 
score years of connection with the reli- 
gious press I have been brought into 
close fellowship with many distinguished 
editors and managers, but I can truly 
say that in warmth of heart, sincerity of 
Christian character and indomitable 
strength of purpose, none of them sur- 
past my well-beloved friend, Henry 
Chandler Bowen. 
Brouktyn, N. = July, 1908. 


od 


Nectar and Ambrosia 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON 


From Tue INDEPENDENT of January 10, 1884. 


Ir I were a poet. my sweetest song 
Should have the bouquet of scuppernong, 


WA nnd, 





With a racy smack i 


turns; 

And the odor of gr 
ferns, 

The kernels cf nuts 


words 
With the zest of the 
birds! 


So sweet a tune as t 
Shall Homer or shal 
Suggest as much as 


From the muscadine 


From the savage juice of the muscadiue. 


The russet persimmon, the brown papaw, 

The red wild plum and the summer haw, 
Serviceberries and mandrake fruit, 

Sassafras bark and ginseng root 

Should I make my verse pungent and sweet by 


‘Lhe nectar distilled by the wild honeybees, 
Should be thrown in together, to flavor my 


Who sings by note, from the page of a book, 


Give me a shell from the sea so green, 
Cut me a flute from the Aulocrene, 
Give me nature’s sweets and sours, 
Her barks and nuts, 
And all the music I make shall be 
Good as the sap of the maple tree, 
Whilst a rare bouquet shall fill my song 


n every line 


ass and the freshness cf 


and the resins of trees, 


woods and the joy of the 


he brawl of a brook? 
1 Anacreon 
the wind or the sun? 


her fruits and flowers; 





and the scuppernong. 

















Three Old Saws 


BY LUCY LARCOM 


From Tue InpePenpent of March 19, 1868. 


Ir the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it! 

Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 

Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather; 

You will soon forget to moan, 
“Ah! the cheerless weather!” 


If the world’s a wilderness, 
Go build houses in it! 
Will it help your loneliness 
On the winds to din it? 
Raise a hut, however slight; 
Weeds and brambles smother; 
And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlorner brother. 


If the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile till rainbows span it! 

Breathe the love that life endears, 
Clear from clouds to fan it. 

Of your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver; 

Show them how dark sorrow’s stream 
Blends with hope’s bright river! 
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The City of New York in 1848 


BY GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON 


Avutnuor oF “THE PRESIDENTS OF THE Unitep Srates,” Etc. 


HILE the Eternal City—the city 
\W of the Czsars—has recently 
celebrated, with imposing 
ceremonial, its twenty-seventh century ; 
while the great British metropolis—the 
Londinium of Tacitus—claims a birth 
coeval with the Christian era, and while 
beautiful Venice, “rich with the spoils of 
time,” with pardonable pride, boasts of 
its municipal records complete for more 
than a thousand years, the oldest impor- 
tant Anglo-Saxon city of North Amer- 
ica still lacks fifteen years to complete 
her three centuries. But if we compare 
the “Fair City by the Sea,” as Whittier 
called New York, with other cities of 
the Western world, her two hundred and 
eighty-five years of existence present a 
highly respectable degree of antiquity. 
The second city in commerce and popu- 
lation on the American continent, only 
commemorated its centennial in the au- 
tumn of 1903, for the erection of Fort 
Dearborn in 1803 by Captain John 


Whistler was the beginning of Chicago. 

In September, 1609, a small ship of 
eighty tons, commanded by Henry Hud- 
son, an Englishman, in the service of the 





East India Company of Amsterdam, en- 
tered the lower bay of New York. Like 
Columbus, Cabot, Verrazano and Ves- 
pucci, the discoverers of our continent, 
Hudson was in quest of a western pas- 
sage to China. This dream was, of 
course, never realized by those Italian 
explorers or the British captain, but 

Theirs was the tread of pioneers 

Of nations yet to be: 
The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 

When the “Half Moon” came to 
anchor near the rocky hight of Hobo- 
ken, which for two centuries: has been 
called Castle Point, and Hudson gazed 
with admiration on the beauty of the 
primeval forest-covered island, with its 
gigantic chestnuts, hickory, hemlock, 
maple and white oaks, with its superb 
position, and the picturesque Palisades 
to the north, he called out to his mixt 
crew of Dutch and English sailors: “A 
good land to fall in with, men, and a 
pleasant land to see.” Hudson was the 
discoverer of the noble river which has 
since immortalized his name, as well as 
the discoverer of the site of our city, 
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with the best seaport in the New World 
—the chief gate of the nation, thru 
which more than one hundred thousand 
persons frequently pass in a_ single 
month to increase our population, and 
merchandise during a _ single year 
amounting to a thousand million dollars. 

Many trading expeditions from Hol- 
land followed Hudson’s discoveries, but 
the first permanent settlement was made 
on the lower end of Manhattan Island in 
1623. Three years later Peter Minuet, 
the third Dutch Director-General, pur- 


Queen of the Netheslands if, in her opin- 
ion, sixty guilders was not an exceed- 
ingly small consideration to give for 
Manhattan Island, with its fourteen 
thousand acres of fine wooded and 
superbly situated land, with broad navi- 
gable rivers on either side, Her Majesty 
promptly made the following clever re- 
ply in defense of the thrifty Dutchmen: 
“Oh, no, General, for if the savages had 
received a larger sum for their land they 
would have only drank more firewater. 
With sixty guilders they could not pur- 




















THE CITY HALL PARK IN 1848. 
From the original engraving owned by John D. Crimmins. 


chased the island of the Indians, who 
then owned and occupied it, founding 
the new city under the name of New 
Amsterdam. About a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, I had the good fortune to dis- 
cover among the archives at The Hague 
a letter written to the States-General of 
Holland by Peter James Schaghen, dated 
Amsterdam, 5 November, 1626, an- 
nouncing the arrival of a vessel at that 
port with a cargo of beaver skins, and 
bringing intelligence of the purchase of 
the island of Manhattan from the In- 
dians for sixty guilders—about twenty- 
four dollars! When, a few days later, 
the writer asked the late accomplished 


chase sufficient to intoxicate all the 
tribe.” I did not deem it necessary to 
inform Queen Sophia that the red men 
saw no Dutch gold or silver, but re- 
ceived the equivalent of $24 in bright- 
colored beads, brilliant bandanna hand- 
kerchiefs, utensils of shining tinware, a 
few hatchets, with some small mirrors, 
in which they gazed with astonishment 
and delight, for the first time, on their 
own dusky countenances. 

A single square inch of the soil of 
Manhattan has frequently been sold 
within the past five years for more than 
was paid for the fourteen thousand 
acres. Had the price of the island been 

















paid for in cash instead of merchandise, 
the sixty guilders would at present (De- 
cember, 1908), with compound interest 
at the rate of seven per cent., amount to 
$6,438,998,694, almost one-third more 
than the assessed value for taxation of 
the real estate of the Borough of Man- 
hattan for the present year, which is 
$4,224,502,751. 

In 1653 the little settlement of New 
Amsterdam, which had been successfully 
ruled for six years by honest and sturdy 
Peter Stuyvesant, the last of the Dutch 
Governors, received its charter and was 
duly incorporated as a city, the quarter- 
millennial anniversary of which event 
was appropriately commemorated in 
May, 1903. Eleven years later an English 
fleet appeared under Colonel Richard 
Nicolls, and the place having no ade- 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK IN 1848 
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continued in a measure even under Nic- 
olls, the new Governor, for we find him 
writing in 1666, to the Earl of Claren- 
don, advocating a direct trade between 
Holland and New York, and using as 
an argument these words: “The strength 
and flourishing condition of this place 
will bridle the ambitious saints of Bos- 
ton !” 

Colonel Nicolls was a wise and mod- 
erate man, and perhaps the best of all 
the British colonial rulers. He will be 
remembered not only as the first English 
Governor of New York, but also as the 
first to point out the rare advantages of 
its superb situation, and foretell the fu- 
ture greatness of the magnificent me- 
tropolis of the New World, second to 
but one other on the face of the globe. 
“In one strong race all races here com- 
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CASTLE GARDEN ON THE BATTERY, NEW YORK, IN 1848. 
This was where the famous “Castle Garden Meeting” was held to protest against the Fugitive Slave Law, and 


which 
ciples are for sale.” 


quate means of defense, it became by 
right of conquest a British town named 
New York. There had been much fric- 
tion between the Dutch of the New 
Netherlands and New Englanders, which 


caused the firm of Bowen & McNamee to issue their statement, “Our goods but not our prin- 
From the original engraving owned by John D. 


Crimmins. 


bine.” But that the city would cover 
almost the whole island of Manhattan 


and extend northward and eastward 
over outlying districts, Colonel Nicolls 
never dreamed, nor even that New York 
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would ever grow to the dimensions it at- 
tained sixty years ago, when THE INDE- 
PENDENT was establisht. Of. that pe- 
riod the writer proposes to speak in the 
following paragraphs. 

If I may be permitted to begin with 
a personal reminiscence, I well remem- 
ber riding in 1848 with a school com- 
panion from his father’s house in Park 
place, up Broadway to Corporal Thomp- 
son’s cottage, where we watered our 
horses from the old-fashioned trough in 
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Cornelius Vandenheuvel, whose daugh- 
ter married the fourth son of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

In 1848 New York contained 376,485 
inhabitants, with few buildings on 
Broadway and Fifth avenue above Four- 
teenth street, beyond which the houses 
were not numbered on the avenue, and 
on Broadway only to Twenty-first street. 
At that time there were no street cars, 
the only means of transportation being 
the Broadway omnibuses drawn by two 
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MADISON COTTAGE, BROADWAY AND TWENTY-THIRD STREET, IN 1848. 
From the original owned by John D. Crimmins. 


front of his door, and continuing on sev- 
eral miles into the country until we came 
to Burnham’s, on the Bloomingdale 
road, where we dismounted for break- 
fast, having observed men on many of 
the small farms and country places that 
we past gathering their crops of apples, 
and admired the brilliant foliage of the 
maples, which we saw in all their au- 
tumn splendor. . Corporal Thompson’s 
was a road house occupying the site of 
the late Fifth Avenue Hotel, at the 
junction of Twenty-third street and 
Fifth avenue, and Burnham’s was a fa- 
vorite country inn which stood in the 
center of the block between Seventy- 
eighth and Seventy-ninth streets, now 
occupied by The Apthorp, belonging to 
William Waldorf Astor. Burnham’s was 
originally the country residence of John 


and four horses, and there were, of 
course, no Brooklyn bridges or tunnels 
by which:-to cross the East River. The 
Harlem Railroad was in operation, and 
the Erie completed as far as Bingham- 
ton. The Tweed County Court House and 
the Post Office had not yet invaded the 
attractive City Hall Park, the business 
of the latter still being conducted in the 
old Dutch Church in Nassau street. Do- 
mestic postage was then five cents for a 
half-ounce letter, or ten cents for an 
ounce, for a distance under three hun- 
dred miles, and double those rates for 
letters going a greater distance. The 
rate on half-ounce letters to Great Brit- 
ain was twenty-four cents. There was 
no Central Park in 1848, or for a decade 
thereafter, the Battery being the city’s 
only pleasure ground. Castle Garden 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK IN 1848 


was then a favorite place of amusement, 
and there Jenny Lind was fist heard in 
September, 1850, by an enthusiastic au- 
dience of six thousand, the writer being 
among the number. Grisi, Mario and 
Sontag also sang in Castle Garden. 
There Lafayette was received by the city 
authorities and citizens in 1824, General 
Andrew Jackson in 1832, President 
Tyler in 1843, and the eloquent Hun- 
garian patriot, Louis Kossuth, in Octo- 
ber, 1851. For nearly a score of years 
it has been used by the city as a public 
aquarium. Another important place of 
amusement was the Park Theater, where 
nearly all the great theatrical and oper- 
atic stars that came to this country were 
first introduced to an American audi- 
ence. Garcia’s Italian Opera Company, 
the first that ever crossed the Atlantic, 
gave the “Barber of Seville” there in 
November, 1825.* The building was the 
property of John Jacob Astor, and was 
destroyed by fire in December, 1848, a 
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The New York banks that were in ex- 
istence in 1848 were Bank of New 
York, Manhattan, Merchants, Mechan- 
ics, American, Phenix, City, Chemical, 
Merchants’ Exchange, Gallatin, Butch- 
ers’ and Drovers’, Greenwich, American 
Exchange, Commerce, Bowery, State of 
New York, Dry Dock, Fulton, Leather 
Manufacturers, Mechanics Association, 
Mechanics’ and ‘Traders’, National, 
North River, Seventh Ward, Tradesmen, 
and Union, in all twenty-six. At the 
present time there are one hundred and 
fifty-eight banks in the metropolis. 

The public libraries of New York 
sixty years ago were the Society Library, 
establisht in 1754, and believed to be 
the oldest in the United States. At the 
period of which we are writing it pos- 
sest about 45,000 volumes, and was 
situated at 345 Broadway. It now has 
130,000. The New York Historical So- 
ciety, then with about 10,000, was in the 
University. Building, in Washington 














THE OLD KENNEDY HOUSE AT NO. 1 BROADWAY IN 1848. 
From the original owned by John D. Crimmins. 


few months after the death of its opulent 
owner. It was situated in Park row, 
several doors north of Ann street. 


*Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was present as a child of 
seven, having been taken there by her father, a great 
lover of music. 





Square, but at present, with 75,000, is 
occupying its spacious new building 
facing the Central Park, at the corner of 
West Seventy-seventh street. Columbia 
College, then at the foot of Park place, 
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near Broadway, had about 25,000 vol- 
umes ; it now occupies perhaps the finest 
college library in the country, the gift 
of its late president, 
ex-Mayor Seth Low, 
with a noble collection 
of books numbering 
450,000. The Mercan- 
tile Library Associa- 
tion, in Beekman 
street, corner Nassau, 
possest 26,881, and 
now numbers 237,644. 
The Mechanics and 
Tradesmen’s Society, 
474 Broadway, had a 
library of 13,563 vol- 
umes, and at present 
occupies a stately edi- 
fice in West Forty- 
fourth street, with 
books numbering 100,- 
027. The Public Li- 
brary.on the Astor, 
Lenox and Tilden 
foundations, for which 
the city. is now erect- 
ing a noble marble edi- 
fice in Bryant Square, 
it is expected, 
will equal, if it does 
not surpass, any build- 
ing ever erected for 
the conservation of 
books. The architects believe it will be 
completed in about two years. The collec- 
tion, including the numerous circulating 
libraries, now numbers 1,619,489, and is 
surpast in extent only by the British 
Museum and Bibliotheque National of 
France. 

The magazines of that period were 
the Democratic Review, the Eclectic, 
Graham's, Hunt’s Merchants, the popu- 
lar old Knickerbocker* and Harper's 
Monthly, establisht in 1847, which soon 
surpast them all in circulation. The 
leading morning dailies in 1848 were the 
American, edited by Charles King, later 
President of Columbia; the Courier and 
Inquirer, the New York Herald, Journai 
of Commerce, Sun and Tribune. The 
evening journals were the Commercial 





the ancient tree. 





_ *The first number of the Knickerbocker Magazine 
is now before me, with its blue cover representing an 
old Knickerbocker (supposed to be Peter Schuyler, of 
Albany) smoking his Dutch pipe. It was founded by 
Charles Fenno Hoffman in 1833. 





THE PETER STUYVESANT TREE. 


The pear tree brought from Holland by : 
Peter Stuyvesant in 1647, and planted on Carter, 58 Canal street ; 
his farm of sixty-two acres, called the 
Great Bouwerie, stood on the corner of 
Thirteenth street and Third avenue un- 
til the autumn of 1867, 
most to the last. 
article has a large ergraving of the Gov- 
ernor in a frame made from a part of 


Advertiser, Express and Post, then, and 
until his death in 1878, edited by Wil- 
liam C. Bryant. He, with Halleck, 
Hoffman, Audubon, 
Cooper, Irving, Mor- 
ris, Paulding, Poe, 
Verplanck, Bancroft 
and Willis, were then 
living in or near New 
York. 

Sixty years ago the 
publishers and _princi- 
pal booksellers of the 
metropolis, with their 
places of business, 
were D. Appleton & 
Co., 200 Broadway; 
Banks, Gould & Co., 
144 Nassau street; 
Baker & Scribner, 
36 Park row; Al- 
fred S. Barnes & Co., 
51 John street; Bart- 
lett & Welford, 7 As- 
tor House; Burgess, 
Stringer & Co., 222 
Broadway; Robert 





Collins & Brother, 254 
Pearl street; George 
F. Cooledge & Brother, 
323 Pearl street ; Coo- 
ley, Keese & Hill, 191 
Broadway; Moses W. 
Dodd, City Hall Square, corner Spruce ; 
John Doyle, 146 Nassau street; Charles 
S. Francis & Co., 252 Broadway; Wil- 
liam Gowans, 63 Liberty street; Harper 
& Brothers, 82 Cliff street; Henry Ive- 
son, 199 Broadway; -Leavitt, Trow & 
Co., 191 Broadway; Roe, Lockwood & 
Son, 411 Broadway; Methodist Book 
Concern, 200 Mulberry street; Nafis & 
Cornish, 278 Pearl street; Mark H. 
Newman & Co., 199 Broadway; Pratt, 
Woodford & Co., 159 Pearl street; 
George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway ; Wil- 
liam Radde, 322 Broadway; Justus S. 
Redfield, 137 Nassau street; Samuel 
Raynor, 76 Bowery; Stanford & Swords, 
139 Broadway; John S. Voorhies, 20 
Nassau street; John Wiley, 161 Broad- 
way, and R. & G. S. Wood, 261 Pearl 
street, establisht in 1804, and with the 
exception of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern, the oldest publishing house in New 
York. Except Harper & Brothers, all 


bearing fruit al- 
The writer of the 


























are now above Canal 


the publishers 

street; in 1848 they were all below. 
Sixty years ago Hugh Maxwell was 

Collector of the Port, and Philip Hone 


Naval Officer; James Tallmadge, presi- 
dent of the American Institute; James 
G. King, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; A. B. Durand, president Na- 
tional Academy of Design; Albert Gal- 
latin, president New York Historical 
Society, also of the American Ethno- 
logical Society ; Richard Irvin, president 
of the St. Andrew’s Society, and John 
A. King, president of the St. Nicholas 
Society. Caleb G. Woodhull was then 
Mayor and Frederick G. Tallmadge Re- 
corder. 

In 1848 the city debt was $12,010,- 
350; on January Ist, 1908, it amounted 
to $537,577,801. The tax. on 
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and wonderful performances of the 
American merchant marine, almost ri- 
valing the speed of steamers, were 
the admiration of. Europe. Some of 
the clipper ships, originating in Balti- 
more and improved by Donald McKay 
and other New England and New York 
builders, sometimes even surpast the 
steamers in speed, carrying the latest 
news to England by slipping in between 
the ten-day steamers of the Collins, 
Cunard and Inman lines. The clipper 
“Dreadnought” landed the mails at 
Queenstown in nine days; the “Surprise” 
made the voyage from New York to 
San Francisco in ninety-six days; the 
“Natchez” made the run from Canton to 
this city in eighty-six days, while the 
“Honqua,”’ another famous _ clipper, 





real estate sixty years ago was 
$193,029,076; on personal 
property $61,164,447. For the 
present year the real estate tax 
is on $6,722,415,789 ; on per- 
sonal property $453,774,611. 
The assessed value of real 
estate in New York City is 
now greater by more than two 
billion dollars than that of all 
the real estate in the whole of 
the United States west of the 
Mississippi River, including 
Louisiana and Minnesota. The 
assessed value of real estate per 
capita in 1898 was $774; in 
1908 it is $1,520, or practically 
double what it was ten years 
ago, and about five times as 
much as it was in 1848. 

While in banking, publish- 
ing, and so many other 
branches of business, the me- 
tropolis has made such gigantic 
progress during the past three- 
score years, the glory of her 
merchant marine, which dis- 
played our flag on every sea, 
has departed. It is indeed sad 
to see the Hudson and East 
River docks so bare and de- 
serted on both sides of the city, 
that, as the writer remembers, 
were in 1848 studded like a 














forest, with the lofty and 


graceful spars of the finest and 
fastest sailing ships that the 
world ever saw. 


Avenue. 


The beauty 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON’S ELM TREES. 


These trees were planted by Hamilton and are. represented as 
they appeared in 1848 at 148d Street, east of Amsterdam 


From an original owned by John D. Crimmins, 
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came from Shanghai to this port in 
cighty-cight days, sailing 328 miles in a 
single day. The “Flying Cloud,” a cel- 
ebrated McKay built clipper, covered 
374 miles in a single day, the best run 
ever made by a sailing ship. But the 
Aspinwalls, Grinnells, Guions, Lows, 
Minturns, and other great merchants of 
the metropolis, were not responsible for 
the disappearance of these beautiful sea 
couriers from our docks. Steamships, 
the Civil War, and the strange policy 
pursued by the Government, so sub- 


Prairie Chickens 
BY HAMLIN GARLAND 


From Tue INDEPENDENT of October 5, 1893. 


From brown-plowed hillocks 
In early red morning, 
They awoke the tardy sower with this cheer- 
ful cry; 
A mellow. boom and whoop 
That held a warning— 
A sound that brought the seed-time very nigh. 


The circling, splendid anthem 
Of their greeting 
Ran like the morning beating of a hundred 
mellow drums— 
Boum, boom, boom! 
Each hillock kept repeating, 
Like cannon answering cannon when the 
golden sunset comes. 


They drum no more, 
Those splendid springtime pickets; 
The sweep of share and sickle has thrust them 
from the hills, 
They have scattered from the meadow 
Like partridge in the thickets— 





They have perished from the sportsman, who ° 


kills, and kilis, and kills! 


Often now, 

When seated at my writing, 
I lay 4 pencil down and fall to dreaming 

sti 

Of the stern, hard days, 

Of the old-time Iowa seeding, 
When the prairie chickens woke me with their 
| war-dance on the hill. 





od 
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versive to shipping interests, have not 
only driven the sailing ships, but, to a 
certain extent, our steamers also, from 
the ocean. The American who now 
crosses the Atlantic has to do so under 
a foreign flag, that of France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Holland or Italy. 
But I must conclude this paper con- 
cerning New York sixty years ago, and 
will do so, with the poet’s invitation: 
“I pray you, let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fame 
That do renown this city.” 


New Yorx City. 


The Ermine 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
From THe InpEPENDENT of November 28, 1878. 


I READ of the ermine today, 
Of the ermine who will not step 
By the feint of a step in the mire; 
The creature who will not stain 
Her garments of wild white fire. 


_ Of the dumb, flying, soulless thing 
(So we with our souls dare to say), 
The being of sense and of sod, 

That will not, that will not defile 
The nature she took from her God. 


And we with the souls that we have 
Go cheering the hunters on 

To a prey with that pleading eye 
She cannot go into the mud! 

She can stay like the snow, and die! 


The hunters come leaping on, 

She turns like a hart at bay. 
They do with her as they will. 

O thou who thinkest on this, 
Stand like a star, and be still. 


Where the soil oozes under thy feet! 
Better, ah! better to die 

Than to take one step in the mire! 
Oh! blessed to die or to live 

With garments of holy fire! 











Thirty Years Ago 


BY RICHARD SALTER STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 


From the thirtieth birthday issue of Tue InpEPeNpDENT, December 5, 1878. 


To the Editor of The Independent: 

My Thanksgiving Day has certainly 
been far pleasanter and more peaceful be- 
cause I have had no editorial work to do 
for THE INDEPENDENT. Yet I remember 
with great pleasure the years of my con- 
nection with it, and I most sincerely con- 
gratulate you and your associates, with 
the courageous, energetic, and far-sight- 
ed proprietor of the paper, on the con- 
stant and large success which attends it. 
I hardly ever open a number of it with- 
out wondering afresh at the extent and 
the variety of the resources which you 
are now able to lay under contribution, 
and at the amount of knowledge, and ripe 
reflection, as well as of practised and de- 
lightful writing, which you are able each 
week to supply. 

It seems hardly possible that thirty 
years have passed since the paper was 
started, in the small and obscure office in 
Beekman street ; with Dr. Bacon, to give 
it of his splendid rhetoric, of his wise 
thought on public affairs, and of the 
fruits of his large experience; with Dr. 
Thompson, to supply patience as well as 
brains, to keep the paper abreast with the 
last and best reading of the time, and to 
do more work on it than both his col- 
leagues, with his indefatigable spirit and 
alert mind; with my untrained and pro- 
crastinating pen, to fill up whatever 
chinks my associates may have left, and 
to supply that general and just admira- 
tion of whatever they did for which every 
office ought to keep one editor always on 
hand. Then dear and venerable Dr. 
Leavitt used to supervise all and to make 
his modest suggestions a tacitly accepted 
law in the editorial room. Work never 
seemed to weary us, then. We had no 
bother with reporters; the printers found 
no fault with anybody’s manuscript but 
mine; and unsought contributions went 
to the waste-basket with a certainty and 
a celerity which it was refreshing to see. 

Those were pleasant days in the office ; 
full of bright hopes, most of which have 
been realized; of plans, many of which 





have been joyfully accomplished ; of affec- 
tionate and confiding regards, the greater 
number of which, thank God! have stood 
the test of other years, closer contacts and 
clearer knowledge. We knew something 
of the gaudia certaminis, no doubt; but 
we knew more of the gladness of helping 


‘important interests, and of quickening 


minds and strengthening hearts which 
other papers had failed to reach. I do 
not think that we ever were frightened 
from our convictions by any abuse, or 
ever were daunted because the opposition 
was vehement and persistent. 

But I cannot realize that thirty years 
have passed since that day, until I rapidly 
call up before me the places and the faces 
in the vicinity of the office, with which I 
then was familiar. Dr. Spring was preach- 
ing, with great power and majesty, in the 
old Brick Church, at the head of Beek- 
man street, where the offices of The 
Times and The World now stand. Dr. 
Tyng, Senior, had recently succeeded to 
the pulpit of the revered Dr. Milnor, in 
old St. George’s, also then on Beekman 
Street. Dr. James W. Alexander was in 
the Presbyterian church in Duane Street, 
which has since become the church of Dr. 
John Hall, planted now on the confines 
of the Central Park. Dr. William Adams 
was in the Central Presbyterian Church, 
on Broome Street; and Dr. S. H. Cone 
was in the Baptist church near him. Dr. 
Erskine Mason was in the Bleecker Street 
church; Dr. Asa D. Smith in the Brainerd 
Church on Rivington Street ; Dr. Stiles— 
unless I mistake—in Mercer Street; Dr. 
Krebs in Rutgers Street. Dr. Cheever’s 
splendid “Church of the Puritans” stood 
where Tiffany’s magnificent storehouse 
of riches and art now overlooks Union 
Square, and was occupied by one of the 
largest and best congregations in the city ; 
Dr. William Patton was in the then prom- 
ising Congregational church on Ham- 
mond Street; and Dr. Cochran in Sulli- 
van Street. Drs. DeWitt, Vermilye, and 
Brownlee were pastors of the Collegiate 
Dutch Church, whose two hundred and 
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fiftieth Anniversary was celebrated so 
brilliantly the other day; Dr. Ferris was 
in Market Street, and Dr. Hutton on 
Washington Square. Dr. Bethune had 
not yet entered on his memorable career 
of ten years in Brooklyn. Bishop Onder- 
donk was living, and was still regarded, I 
believe, by most of his church-people as 
properly at the head of the Episcopal dio- 
cese of New York. Drs. Berrian and 
Wainwright were in Trinity Church; Dr. 
Seabury, learned, devout, an admirable 
writer, and about as high in his church- 
manship as any one ever will be in this 
world without striking the stars with his 
sublime head, was in the Church of the 
Annunciation (I think that is the name) 
on Fourteenth Street; Dr. Bedell, since 
for so long a time the beloved bishop of 
his church in Ohio, was in Ascension 
Church; Dr. Muhlenberg, noble and 
beautiful, was in the Church of the Holy 
Communion ; and Dr. Whitehouse, after- 
ward for many years Bishop of Illinois, 
was at St. Thomas’s. 

Albert Gallatin was president of the 
Historical Society, with Luther Bradish 
for vice-president. Drs. White and Rob- 
inson, and, I think, Dr. Skinner, were 
professors in the Union Seminary ; while 
Drs. Brigham, Badger, Halleck and East- 
man were secretaries, respectively, of the 
Bible, Home, Missionary and Tract soci- 
eties. 

A few moments’ thought would no 
doubt recall others, almost as prominent 
as these were at that time, and whose 
names would be equally significant of 
the swift and wide changes which have 
since occurred. But these are enough to 
help me bridge over in thought the inter- 
val between the present evening and that 
on which I wrote my first editorial article 
for THE INDEPENDENT. The thirty years 
have indeed gone by, not to return. Most 
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of the men whom I have named are in 
their graves. Many of them have been 
there for years. Without exception, I 
think, all who remain here are in other 
positions than those which they then 
occupied, of honorable work and useful 
influence. But the paper continues, and 
I hope and doubt not will still continue. 
when all those who were active and con- 
trolling in the religious and literary life 
of these cities at the time of its com- 
mencement shall have passed to their 
rest. 

This incorporeal, though hardly imper- 
sonal life of the paper, self-unfolding and 
abiding, has an immense promise in it, 
while it plainly imposes large responsi- 


_bility on those to whose care it is at any 


time committed. I hope, my dear sir, 
that as your days your strength may be; 
that, like Asher of old, you may be al- 
ways acceptable to your brethren, and 
find your feet dipped in oil, if that means 
that your path shall be pleasantly 
smoothed and lubricated before you. And 
I hope that when another thirty years 
shall have passed, THE INDEPENDENT 
may still be flourishing as now, still 
“erowing as the lily, and casting forth its 
roots as Lebanon’—which is certainly 
the most vivid and perfect image that 
even the Scripture finds to give us where- 
by to describe the intimate union of 
beauty with strength, of a charming and 
perfumed grace with the vigor and the 
majesty of an assured power. 

I am sorry not to have sent the article 
which you asked for, but the weeks have 
been too short and I have been too busy. 
I am, nevertheless, with these best wishes 
for the paper and its future, as well as 
with constant and warm personal regard, 

Ever faithfully yours, 
R: S. Storrs. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., November 28, 1878. 
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RICHARD SALTER STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 


old photograph taken when Dr. Storrs was 38 years of age. In 1848, when he became one of the 
three first editors, he was only 27. 











The Charge of the Heavy Brigade at Balaclava 


October 25, 1854 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON 


{The publication of this poem in THE INDEPENDENT 
ment, for it was the first time in America that a 
This poem was copied by all the 


States po cable. 
papers thr 


in M ilian’s Magazine. The “three hundred” rigz 
appeeree at mag sti ; cots Greys and the second squadron of Inniskillens; the 


subsequently dashing up to their support. The “three” 
and the trumpeter, and Shegog, the orderly, who had 


made this famous charge were the S 
remainder of the “Heavy Bri ade” 
were Scarlett’s aide-de-camp, Eliot, 
been close behind *him.—Eb1Tor. ] 
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Tue charge of the gallant three hundred, the 
Heavy Brigade! 

Down the hill, down the hill, thousands of 
Russians, 

Thousands of horsemen, drew to the valley— 
and stay’d; 

For Scarlett and Scarlett’s three hundred were 
riding by 

When the points of the Russian lances arose 
in the sky; 

And he call’d, ‘Left wheel into line!” and they 
wheel’d and obey’d. 

Then he look’d at the host that had halted he 
knew not why, 

And he turn’d half round and he bade his 
trumpeter sound 

To the charge, and he rode on ahead, as he 
waved his blade 

To the gallant three hundred whose glory will 
never die— 

“Follow,” and up the hill, up the hill, up the 


ill, 
Follow’d the Heavy Brigade. 


Il 


The trumpet, the gallop, the charge, and the 
might of the fight! 

Thousands of horsemen had gather’d there on 

__ the height, 

With a wing push’d out to the left and a wing 
to the right, 

And who shall escape if they close? but he 

a dash’d up alone 

Uhro’ the great gray slope of men, 

Sway’d his sabre, and held his own 

Like an Englishman there and then. 

All in a moment follow’d with force 

Chree that were next in their fiery course, 

Wedged theniselves in between horse and 
horse, 

Fought for their lives in the narrow gap they 
had made— 

Four amid thousands! and up the hill, up the 


ill, 
Gallopt the gallant three hundred, the Heavy 
Brigade. 


uout the country and credit given to Tue INDEPENDENT. 


of March 2, 1882, excited wide com- 
em was ever sent to the United 
ew York dailies and by leading news- 
In England the poem 


of the “Heavy Brigade” who 


it 


Fell like a cannon-shot, 

Burst like a thunderbolt, 

Crash’d like a hurricane, 

Broke thro’ the mass from belew, 

Drove thro’ the midst of the foe, 

lunged up and down, to and fro, 

Rode flashing blow upon blow, 

Brave Inniskillens and Greys 

Whirling their sabres in circles of light! 

And some of us, all in amaze, 

Who were held for a while from the fight, 

And were only standing at gaze, 

When the dark-muffled Russian crowd .- 

Folded its wings from the left and the right, 

And roll’d them around like a cloud— 

Oh, mad for the charge and the battle were we, 

When our own good redcoats sank from sight, 

Like drops of blood in a dark-gray sea, 

And we turn’d to each other, whispering, all 
dismay’d, 

“Lost are the gallant three hundred of Scar- 
lett’s Brigade!” 


IV 
“Lost one and all” were the words 
Mutter’d in our dismay; 
But they rode like victors and lords 
Thro’ the forest of lances and swords 
In the heart of the Russian hordes, 
They rode, or they stood at bay— 
Struck with the sword-hand and slew, 
Down with the bridle-hand drew 
The foe from the saddle and threw 
Underfoot there in the fray— 
Ranged like a storm or stood like a. rock 
In the wave of a stormy day; 


Till suddenly shock upon shock 


Stagger’d the mass from without, 

Drove it in wild disarray, 

For our men gallopt up with a cheer and a 
shout, 

And the foeman surged, and waver’d, and 


ree 

Up the hill, up the hill, up the hill, out of the 
field, 

Am over the brow and away. 


Vv 
Glory to each and to all, and the charge that 
; they made! 
Glory to all the three hundred, and all the 
Brigade! 











Words of Appreciation 


FROM READERS OF THE INDEPENDENT 


{Of the many who would have been glad to send congratulatory letters on the occasion 
of THe INDEPENDENT’sS sixtieth birthday, we have asked but a very few to write, and have 
ventured to limit them each to but a single phase of the service which this journal has 


done. 


Each writes of that which has particularly interested him, and the succession of their 


faceted views will present a somewhat complete whole.—Enp1rTor. ] 


The Independent and the Nation. 
To the Editor of The Independent: 

On the sixtieth anniversary of 
the founding of THE INDEPENDENT let 
me write you a few words of congratu- 
lation. Thruout these sixty years THE 
INDEPENDENT has stood for sane and 
progressive policies in our national life. 
It was started to represent the anti- 
slavery principles of the churches. It 
was a chief supporter of the Liberty 
and of the Free Soil parties. It sup- 
ported the Republican party, which suc- 
ceeded them. It was a staunch cham- 
pion of Abraham Lincoln. It helped fire 
the people to maintain the Union. It 
strengthened the hands of the President 
as he moved for the abolition of slavery. 
It is a record of which to be genuinely 
proud. With all good wishes, believe 
me, Sincerely yours, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Wasurncrton, D. C. a 


From the President-Elect. 


To the Editor of The Independent: 


I take pleasure in sending you this note 
of congratulation on the sixtieth anni- 


versary of the foundation of your maga-. 


zine. THE INDEPENDENT always has 
stood for progress as it saw it. It 
supported the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, has demanded equal rights 
for all races, and has stood for a fair 
return for labor. 

I hope it may yet enjoy a long period 
of prosperity, sipporting what is best 
for America and her people. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WitiiaM H. Tart. 


st 
International Peace. 

Sir—I am surprised to learn that 
THE INDEPENDENT is such a venerable 
sheet. From its tone and “go-aheadi- 
tiveness” I thought it a product of more 
recent days. After twenty years’ ac- 


Hot Sprincs, Va. 


quaintance it gives me great pleasure to 
congratulate you upon its forthcoming 
sixtieth anniversary. 

In the supreme cause of International 
Peace and Arbitration it has long been 
among the foremost, and for much of the 
ground which the Peace movement has 
gained in America it is entitled to great 
credit. 

This is not the only good cause it has 
supported. It may truly be said that it 
has stood for everything that is good. I 
do not know a publication that represents 
more fully than it does all that an inde- 
pendent press, conscientiously managed, 
should be. Not only what you have ad- 


mitted, but what you have excluded, is 
important ! 

I should not like to miss THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and wish you the success 


which it is desirable in the best interests 
of our country and of the world that it 
should meet with. 
I am, Your grateful subscriber, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


e 
Business and Finance. 


Sir—I have read THE INDEPENDENT 
from my boyhood, and have always 
found it an-instructive and a cosmopol!- 
itan journal, condemning the bad and 
advocating the good. It was founded 
by a business man, and has been prompt 
and correct in its report of affairs inter- 
esting and of advantage to the business 
world; it has been instrumental in the 
development of the country on safe and 
judicious lines; it. urged and aided the 
construction of the great railroad enter- 
prises which first tied the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ; it defended sound money when 
so many went astray, and did its share 
to win the victory which has resulted in 
the establishment of the single gold 
standard ; it has maintained an optimistic 
faith in the country and its resources, 
and has encouraged business integrity 
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and correct financial methods in the con- 
duct of institutions; it urged the legisla- 
tion which created our national banking 
system, and has supported the financial 
policy of our country which has given 
“us prosperity ; it has been free and open 
in its criticism, whether of governmental 
extravagance or of illegitimate and un- 
scrupulous devices whereby the weak 
were made the prey of the rich and the 
strong. 

THE INDEPENDENT has been _inde- 
pendent in action as well as in name, and 
the policy it has pursued I hope has been 
in the long run as profitable to itself as 
I know it has been of advantage to the 
country. 

I congratulate the paper on having 
printed its Sixtieth Anniversary Num- 
ber, and I wish for it a long and unin- 
terrupted continuance of prosperity. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. Epwarp SIMMONS, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York and President of the 


Fourth National Bank. 
New York. 


as 
The Negro Problem. 


Sir—I do not express a mere personal 
preference when I say that the negroes 
of the United States are for THE INDE- 
PENDENT. They have reason to be; for 
THE INDEPENDENT has been for them, 
has been their friend. 

Ever since 1852, when Henry Chand- 
ler Bowen opposed the Fugitive Slave 
law, the people of my race have had the 
support and sympathy of the paper of 
which he was editor and founder. in 
every effort they have made in the direc- 
tion of progress. It was at that time, in 
1852, that Mr. Bowen uttered, in reply 
to the boycott of some of his readers, the 
famous declaration that his firm “‘had its 
goods, but not its principles for sale.” 

In saying that THe INDEPENDENT has 
stood by the negro in his struggle to ele- 
vate himself to a position of the highest 
usefulness. I do not mean that the paper 
has acted in this respect in any partisan 
spirit. The time has not yet come, nor 
will it, when the negro, as a race, can 
_ afford to have any purposes or interests 
that are in conflict with the real and 
fundamental interests of the white people 
in this country, North or South. In help- 
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ing and encouraging the negro, THe IN- 
DEPENDENT has helped to make the world 
better. . F 

I hope the time will never come when 
the negro in this country will be in so 
sore need of great and powerful friends 
as it was when THE INDEPENDENT took 
up his cause. But, in any case, I am 
sure my race will never find a friend 
more sincere and more steadfast than 
THE INDEPENDENT has been -from that 
time to the present. The negro people of 
America owe a great debt of gratitude to 
the editors of THE INDEPENDENT for the 
services they have rendered to the race 
and to the country. Sincerely, 

Booker T. WASHINGTON. 
TUSKEGEE, ALA. 


& 


The Independent in Washington. 

Sir—It is not surprising that, the path 
of THE INDEPENDENT, in Washington, 
has been one of progress. Whether con- 
sidering the magazine itself, or its suc- 
cessive representatives in the capital, it 
was inevitable. Edna Dean Proctor, 
D. W. Bartlett, Mary Clemmer Ames, 
Janet Jennings and the.Hon. Samuel T. 
Barrows ably sustained the responsibility 
and aided THE INDEPENDENT in arriving 
at its present position, unique in identity, 
dignity, influence and audience. 

There is hardly a committee room of 
the Senate or House of Representatives 
where one fails to find the last INDE- 
PENDENT lying conspicuously on desk or 
table—often with articles marked or cut 
for future use. In the corridors of the 
Capitol and at the departments I have 
frequently listened to quotations or com- 
ments on the latest issue before my own 
copy was delivered, giving a pleasing 
suggestion of the early and careful in- 
spection it had received, even if it was a 
criticism by some one not so pleasantly 
affected. 

The increasing frequency of articles on 
vital subjects by Senators, Congressmen 
and high Government officials—members 
of the Cabinet and heads of departments 
—is a double testimony and a mute ac- 
knowledgment of the writers themselves 
that thru the pages of THE INDEPENDENT 
they can best catch the eyes of those 
whose attention they are most anxious to 
secure. 

Apropos: One of the ablest and most 
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effective speakers of the Senate said to a 
circle of friends in the Marble Room: 


“Three times | prest the matter most ear- 
nestly on the floor of the Senate, but the first 
resuits obtained came from a_ single article 
in which I combined the same thoughts in 
HE INDEPENDENT.” 


Also apropos: A Cabinet officer said 
that for two years, in reports, statements 
and testimony before the committee, he 
had tried to impress upon the Congress 
the advisability of a certain course, but 
found more effective an article in which 
he presented the matter thru THe INDE- 
PENDENT. 

This is hardly surprising when so 
many Senators and members take THE 
INDEPENDENT and read it quietly, in their 
homes, where they can consider and re- 
flect in a different mood and spirit from 
that which involuntarily greets the 
speech, report and testimony. 

Two years ago, by unanimous consent 
of the Senate, on a motion made by Sen- 
ator Hale, an article in THe INbE- 
PENDENT was republisht as a Senate 
document. Nor is there always more 
pleasing suggestion in commendation 
than in condemnation. Such was the 
case when, a few years since, an article 
found its way into THE INDEPENDENT to 
some extent criticising the work of the 
Administration in Panama. President 
Roosevelt himself, thru the War Depart- 
ment, replied directly to this article in a 
ten thousand word letter to Congress, 
naturally accompanying his message with 
a copy of the magazine containing the 
article to which it was a specific reply, 
thereby incorporating the magazine as a 
state document—two graphic compli- 
ments which in all the history of journal- 
ism doubtless stand without counterpart. 

The occasional personal sketches of 
public men appearing during the past two 
years, as events brought them into special 
prominence, have proved exceptionally 
popular in the capital, tho obviously in- 
tended to interest those farthest away. 
The daily papers of Washington, as well 
as thru the country at large, frequently 
copy them. Hundreds of letters have 
been received from the capital concern- 
ing these sketches, and it is a pleasing in- 
dorsement of the care for accuracy ex- 
pended upon them that not a single error 
has been noted or adverse criticism of- 
fered. 
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In its opening pages, reviewing yester- 
day, in its middle department, of timely 
articles—always by writers best fitted to 
speak upon the subject in hand—con- 
sidering today, in its editorial pages at 
the end, contemplating tomorrow, THE 
INDEPENDENT holds a unique position of 
respect and deference in Washington, as 
a constantly increasing power—watched, 
heard and heeded because of its timeli- 
ness, its fearlessness, its moderation and 
the obvious justice of its intentions. The 
popularity of THE INDEPENDENT in 
Washington is not with any one party a 
whit more than with another. Its inde- 
pendence is a valuable asset in nature as 
well as name. WILLARD FRENCH, 


Our Washington Representative. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


as 


The Extension of Democracy. 

Sir—Among all the excellent things 
that THE INDEPENDENT stands for, the 
democratic ideal assuredly is not the least, 
and among all the brave and fine things 
which THe INDEPENDENT has done, its 
unhesitating support of progressive 
democratic measures is deserving of sin- 
cere and especial praise. 

The pressure which today is brought 
to bear to discourage a full and fair 
presentation of democratic policies is tre- 
mendous and -persistent, as every editor 
is made aware thru that sixth sense 
which Samuel Bowles used to talk about, 
and as every publisher inductively dis- 
covers from his profit and loss account. 
The man who does not know that in 
America we are in a fight to the finish 
between democracy and privilege is sadly 
misinformed, and the editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT has given us abundant evi- 
dence that his information is exception- 
ally accurate and wide. Tue INpE- 
PENDENTS readers, therefore, may rest 
assured that its pages have not been 
thrown open to a fearless discussion of 
all the most disturbing social questions 
of the day for sensational or for commer- 
cial reasons, and that its straightforward 
editorial advocacy of that government of 
and for and by the people in affairs eco- 
nomic, as in affairs merely legal and po- 
litical, which is necessary for the realiza- 
tion of Abraham Liicoln’s prophecy, has 
been pursued only from the highest mo- 
tives of public duty. 
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In the columns of THE INDEPENDENT 
we have learned to look for first-hand 
statements from men in the thick of the 
contest, on all such subjects as the labor 
movement, including such specific ques- 
tions as the abuse of the injunction and 
the miseries of child labor, the movement 
in behalf of the initiative and the refer- 
endum, the progress of public ownership, 
the curbing of privilege, the balancing of 
franchise by responsibility, the restraint 
of mob lawlessness, the promotion of 
education at State expense, and the great 
movement for some diminution of the 
unspeakable horrors and wastes of inter- 
national war. And, while giving oppor- 
tunity to every shade of opinion on these 
questions to express itself in contributed 
articles, THe INDEPENDENT editorially 
has consistently urged moderate and law- 
abiding but continuing progress toward 
the democratic goal. It can rightly take 
an honest pride on its sixtieth anniver- 
sary in knowing that its influence is one 
of the real forces which, in the end, will 
make the Declaration of Independence 
“come true.” Sincerely, 

FRANKLIN H. Gippincs (LL. D.). 
Professor of Sociology in Columbia University. 

New York City. x 


Social Reform. 

Sir—THE INDEPENDENT is an expo- 
nent of test tube sociology, a vehicle for 
recording valid social expetiments. On 
its staff and its contributors’ list it em- 
ploys critics who are sympathetic with 
serious tests of plausible social theories 
and skeptical of sanctum deductions. It 
gives no space to quack nostrums, wastes 
no powder on pretenders. In all the 
literary field, periodical or book, THE 
INDEPENDENT is not second to any in 
enlightening and influencing the serious 
and thoughtful about the practical ways 
in which the social conscience may be 
awakened, social knowledge be gained 
and social action be inspired. 

Natural science acknowledges a big 
debt to Darwin for demonstrating the 
evolutionary hypothesis, and still more 
for giving currency to the experimental 
method of acquiring knowledge and ap- 
plying it. What the imagination pro- 
potinds, experiment must verify or dis- 
prove. An ounce of speculation may 


heed a pound of trial. The test tube plays 
this part in chemistry and its dependent 
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discoveries. Laboratory is the big word 
in post-Darwinian science. 

Wordy war has been waged over the 
claim that political economy is a science, 
or its sub-section, sociology. Its claims 
have thriven on the rostrum methods; it 
has been little subjected to the laboratory 
tests. 

If THe INDEPENDENT does not always 
know, if it is not always right, it is al- 
ways clear, strong, unequivocal in dis- 
cussing relevant social questions. It 
calls to its aid writers who have gone 
nearest to the tube test in social ques- 
tions as in other fields of knowledge and 
interest. 

THE INDEPENDENT is several years 
younger than I am; I know of its youth- 
ful exploits only by common repute, but 
in the many years of my intimate ac- 
quaintance I esteem it as the most effi- 
cient and unwavering sponsor for test 
tube sociology, to which I am a devout 
adherent. Sincerely, 

N. O. NELSON. 

Manufacturer Co-operator, Philanthropist. 

St. Lours. 


s 
Simplified Spelling. 

Sir—It is at once the duty, the privi- 
lege and the pleasure of the conductors 
of a serious journal to advocate such re- 
forms as they may believe to be within 
the sphere of practical politics. Yet it is 
not often that any one of the reforms 
which this magazine may urge upon 
the public can be exemplified in its own 
columns. The editor may preach civil 
service reform or forest preservation ; but 
he is powerless to practise it himself. 

By a happy stroke of fortune THE 
INDEPENDENT has preacht one reform 
which it has been able itself to practise. 
Its editors have not only set forth clearly 
and cogently the need for the steady and 
progressive simplification of our spelling, 
if our noble language is to be kept fit for 
the larger opportunities now opening be- 
fore it; they have also had the wisdom 
and the courage to set the example in 
their own pages. They have loyally 
taken the medicine they prescribed for 
others. 

In so doing they have rendered a great 
service to the cause. They are helping 
to make the careless and often intolerant 
public perceive what simplified spelling 
really iss We are all of us prone to 

















shrink from the unknown and even from 
the uncommon; and yet familiarity 
breeds acceptance. We soon conquer 
vur dislike to a disconcerting novelty, 
and in a little while we find ourselves 
wondering why we did not always con- 
form to our new practice. 

The recommendations of the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board have been approved 
by the conductors of not a few of the 
leading periodicals of the United States, 
but THe INDEPENDENT has taken a fore- 
most place by resolutely accepting these 
recommendations. It has proved its faith 
by its works. Sincerely, 

BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia 
University and ex-President of the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board. 
ss 
Woman Suffrage. 

Sir—The good service rendered to the 
cause of woman suffrage by THe INDE- 
PENDENT deserves gratitude from all the 
friends of equal rights for women. That 
service dates back to the early days of 
the movement, when it took more cour- 
age to be an advocate of woman’s ballot 
than it does today. When Tue INpE- 
PENDENT was founded, women had no 
vote anywhere, except the school bal- 
lot in Kentucky and in some parts of 
Canada, and the municipal vote in Swe- 
den. Today they vote for all officers in 
Finland, Norway, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho 
and the Isle of Man; for municipal offi- 
cers in England, Scotland, Ireland, Can- 
ada, Kansas, Sweden, Denmark and Ice- 
land; for judges of the tribunals of com- 
merce in France; and for school officers 
in half of the States of the Union. THE 
INDEPENDENT has used its great influ- 
ence to help bring about this change. Its 
attitude is that which every progressive 
paper must take, unless it would range 
itself on the same side of the woman 
suffrage question with the liquor inter- 
est, the gambling houses and the broth- 
els. Every vicious interest to which 
women are hostile would far rather con- 
tinue to contend with woman’s “indirect 
influence” than try to cope with woman’s 
vote. Sincerely, 

Avice STONE BLACKWELL. 


Editor The Woman’s Journal. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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Music and the Arts. 

Sir—I fear that to carry out even con- 
servatively your kind suggestion would 
mean my reverting to reminiscences and 
to personal opinions as to currents of art 
and public taste in America more than 
many of your readers would find inter- 
esting. The term of my long charge of 
the musical criticism and comment in 
THE INDEPENDENT (begun as an experi- 
mental matter in the “season” of 1880- 
81, and continuing with no interruption 
until that of 1900-01, or I90I1-02) was 
largely one of complex and potent inter- 
ests and influences in musical art before 
the American public; some of its cur- 
rents seeming now of a classic signifi- 
cance in such history. I hope that no- 
body who was so amiable as to read reg- 
ularly the articles or comments con- 
cerned grew tired of them during so long 
a series over the same signature ; week by 
week, which, considering that last factor, 
is perhaps a sort of tautology for humbly 
hoping that nobody grew tired of—me? 

Perhaps the most distinctive aspect to- 
day of those many columns and pages is 
that the establishing in THe INDEPEN- 
DENT of such a systematic editorial “fea- 
ture” was not only an aim at variety in 
the “Departments” (then such a trait of 
your journal), but also apart of that 
timely and tactful “secularization” of 
them; a detail of THE INDEPENDENT’S 
expansion as a review; your special ex- 
pression of the fact that the time had 
come when a vast section of the relig- 
ious-minded public was also one openly 
and keenly attentive to all the arts—a 
public which differed from. a more hesi- 
tant generation just preceding in that its 
ethical conscience did not question such 
tastes. THE INDEPENDENT, like many 
thousands of thoughtful and cultivated 
men and women, was at that date in a 
process of logical and interesting transi- 
tion of sentiments and appreciations ; and 
it can be a sympathetic thought to your 
older readers that their journal, true to 
its name and so observant of the signs 
of the times, was very much of a pioneer 
in assuring its subscribers that to coun- 
tenance intelligently and graciously the 
world and even the flesh didn’t of neces- 
sity mean extending such civilities to the 
Devil. I believe that at that era of 
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JOAQUIN MILLER. 


The poet of the Sierras, for some years a frequent 
contributor to Tue INDEPENDENT in poetry and 
prose. 


Anglo-Saxon theology he was still quite 
generally thought to be extant. 
With a very cordial salutation, 4d 
travers chants, 
EDWARD PRIME-STEVENSON. 
Paris, FRANCE, 


& 


Books and Literature 
Sir—lI have always regarded it as for- 
tunate that I began my journalistic work 
in the literary department of THE LNDE- 
PENDENT. The standard of the depart- 


ment had been set high by my prede-— 


cessors—Hon. Justin McCarthy, Titus 
M. Coan, Prof. C. F. Toy, Prof. Charles 
F, Richardson, Dr. Kinsley Twining 
and Maurice Thompson. Nothing is 
easier and nothing is more commonly 
done than to apply to book reviewing our 
national habit of shirking criticism and 
aiming always to say something pleasant 
and “helpful,” particularly when some- 
thing “helpful” soothes the optimistic 
temper of the advertising manager as 
well as that of readers. What’s the harm 
of saying a kind word? And, Why not 
just leave the bad books alone,. if you 
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can't praise? Just because every page 
of trash that is printed means so much 
distraction of attention from what is 
good, and makes it harder for the good 
to survive. As a matter of fact, the 
sharp censure of what is trivial and er- 
roneous is just as important as the indi- 
cation of what is excellent and correct. 
And this habit of equal censure and 
praise had been firmly established in THE 
[NDEPENDENT by a succession of able 
editors in the book department, with the 
encouragement of those who handled the 
money. Mr. Maurice Thompson had 
last been in charge of the department, 
leaving it vacant by his death. He was . 
a man of decided tastes and had made a 
brave fight in THr INDEPENDENT for 
what is sound and strong in literature. 
Dr. Twining also, who controlled the re- 
viewing of historical and technical books, 
had continued the tradition of scholarly 
care. These principles I found estab- 
lished — independence, sanity, scholar- 
ship; and as I now read the magazine as 
an outsider, they seem still the guiding 
principles. Sincerely, 
Paut ELMER More. 
Literary Editor of The Evening Post 
and The Nation. 
& 
Poetry. 

Sir—Let me thank you on this day 
for the good service you have done these 
sixty years to those among your readers 
who are lovers of poetry. Not only have 
you provided for them a weekly feast, 
but, by your judicious choice, and words 
of appreciation when a new poetic star 
has arisen, you have cultivated the taste 
of many others and have taught them a 
wise discrimination. Have you not also 
given to the poets themselves helpful en- 
couragement and criticism? No paper 
or magazine in the country has been able 
to rival your department of poetry. All 
the American masters of song, Bryant, 
Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Aldrich, Gilder, Harte, Hovey, Riley, 
Stoddard, Taylor, have been among 
your contributors. In the earlier days, 
when you stood chiefly for religion and 
reform, Mrs. Stowe, the Cary sisters, 
Whittier and Stedman taught the gospel 
of liberty and of love through your col- 
umns. Of Whittier, Stedman said truly 
that no one else put so much heart and 
so much religion in his poetry, and you 




















gave your readers nearly seventy poems 
from his pen. You introduced to them 
Mrs. Browning, publishing “more than 
twelve of her poems, doing your part to 
make true Mr. Tuckerman’s statement 
that her readers in America far oufnum- 
bered those in England. In the most 
fruitful period of Joaquin Miller, Helen 
Hunt, Celia Thaxter, and “Susan 
Coolidge” (Miss Woolsey), you gave us 
half a dozen poems from each, yearly. 
During the years 1885 and 1886 you 
printed, respectively, 241 and 226 poems. 
Among their authors is a long line of 
English poets, including such names as 
Tennyson, Lang, Dobson, Gosse, Mars- 
ton, Locker, Stevenson, Graham R. Tom- 
son, whom we now know as Mrs. Mar- 
riott, and Charles and Eric Mackay, not 
to mention the Rumanian poet and 
queen, “Carmen Sylva.” 

How deeply are we indebted to vou 
for an intimate acquaintance with many 
of our Southern poets, the two Haynes, 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Now the dean of American authors. He has always 
been a valued contributor of THe INDEPENDENT 
and is one of the last surviving members of the 
famous New England School of Writers of a gen- 
eration ago. 
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father and son, Maurice Thompson, Mrs. 
Preston, Mrs. Dandridge, and far above 
all Sidney Lanier, seventeen of whose 
poems first appeared in your columns. 
Nor would I fail to express thanks for 
the Canadian choir, led by the musical 
Carman, and his kinsmen of the Roberts 
family, who have so often sung to the 
world from THE INDEPENDENT’S pages, 
nor the brilliant Irish coterie, O’Reilly, 
Roche, Yeats, Mrs. Blake and our ever- 
prized Miss Guiney. 

While thanking you for much from 
these poets whose names are now known 
thruout the land, we also remember the 
many young writers yet unfamed whose 
talent you have fostered, whose verses 
have. often delighted us. Success to 
them! We congratulate you, also, that 
many times you have dared to print a 
long poem, so long that it could hardly 
have found foothold elsewhere. Can we 
fail to thank you for thus having given 
us Lanier’s “Sunrise”? 

Still discover new poets for your read- 
ers, dear INDEPENDENT, and fill your 
poetry pages generously. 

Yours cordially, 
SusAN Hayes WarD 


Formerly Office Editor THE INDEPENDENT. 
Newark, N. J., Thanksgiving Day. 
a 


Higher Education. 


Sir—The enlargement of the field 
of knowledge, the enrichment of the 
course and of courses of instruction, the 
increase of administrative efficiency, the 
wider inclusiveness of women in the high- 
er education, the emphasis on the profes- 
sional training of teachers, the improve- 
ment of the professional schools of law 
and medicine, the giving to higher educa- 
tion larger human relationships, these are 
among the great movements and tenden- 
cies of the last sixty years. These forces 
and results began to emerge in the decade 
succeeding the Civil War and have, with 
a few exceptions, been moving forward 
with increasing volume ever since. _Great 
have been the causes and great also the 
results. 

In this whole movement THE INDE- 
PENDENT has been a force at once con- 
servative and progressive. In general, I 
should say that it has been conservative 
in its estimate of educational content. and 
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instruction, progressive in its attitude to- 
ward educational administration. It has 
presented in justice, comprehensiveness 
and definiteness the duty and opportunity 
of enlarging the curriculum to correspond 
with the enlarging field of knowledge, but 
it has also been only a guarded defender 
of the elective system of studies. It has 
stood for a high type of noble scholarship 
and for a high type of efficient teaching. 
It has sought to promote a high and ag- 
gressive type of educational administra- 
tion in the public schools as well as in the 
colleges. It has had no sympathy with 
undergraduate nonsense. Football, as 
now played, has not usually been the ob- 
ject of its praise. The cause of the edu- 
cation of women, and especially of co- 
education, has found in its columns 
sturdy and constant defense. It has had 
little or no sympathy with educational 
frills and fads. In all these affairs and 
movements the paper has stood for a high 
type of interpretation, of justice in judg- 
ment, and of inspiration in leadership. 
Cuartes F. Tuwine (LL.D.), 


President of Western Reserve University. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
e 


Public Education. 


Sir—During the lifetime of the New 
York INDEPENDENT we have seen great 
changes in the schools. There has been 
in progress what we may call an urban- 
izing of the rural or “district” school. 
Villages have grown large and the peo- 
ple’s schools have increased in size. It 
has become possible to do away with in- 
dividual recitation and substitute class 
recitation. More time is given for the 
teacher to probe the pupil’s mind and help 
him trace out causal relations and by so 
much to turn him from verbal memoriz- 
ing of mere facts into a thinker who can 
find out the reasons of things. Grading 
has become possible and diligent pupils 
may complete the eight-year course of 
study and enter the high school. 

By 1870 high schools commenced a 
rapid increase of numbers, swelling the 
aggregate from somewhat less than 200 
to more than 800 by 1880, and to 2,526 
in 1890,and to 6,005 in 1900,and to 8,031 
in 1906. In 1890 public high schools en- 
rolled 221,000, and in 1906 742,000 
pupils. With the increase of opportunity 
to take up preparatory studies for college 
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there has been a corresponding increase 
of students entering on higher education. 
In the decade 1890 to 1900 high school 
pupils increased from 3,000 to 7,000 in 
each million of the population, and dur- 
ing the same period the attendance on 
colleges and universities increased from 
800 to 1,300 in the million. The increase 
of public high schools extends to all sec- 
tions of the country—North and South 
Atlantic, North Central and Gulf States, 
and to the Mountain and Pacific States. 
In an era of great ferment of public 
opinion on the subject of education, ex- 
tending to private schools as well as to 
public schools, the New York INDE- 
PENDENT has sustained its reputation, es- 
tablished more than forty years ago, as 
a power for good in the creation of a 
healthful public opinion on all educational 
subjects that most concern the welfare of 
the people. I have been imprest from 
year to year with its judicial spirit, its 
fairness to all manner of educational in- 
terests, and I have had occasion to admire 
its good judgment as to proposed reforms, 
whether as to new methods of instruction 
or new devices of organization such as 
are often urged by doctrinaires with more 
zeal than knowledge. Sincerely, 
WittiAm T. Harris, 


Ex-United States Commissioner of Education. 
Wasuincron, D. C.: 


a 
Theology. 

Str—I have always admired the old 
motto of THE INDEPENDENT, “Even as 
we have been approved of God to be en- 
trusted with the Gospel, so we speak, not 
as pleasing men, but God, which proveth 
our hearts”; and I have been glad to be- 
lieve that the spirit of that motto has 
generally prevailed in the policy of the 
paper, in its treatment of theological 
themes. This would mean, necessarily, 
truth to inner conviction, the open mind 
to the newer aspects of the truth, and the 
courage to declare the truth as it was 
seen ; and this fidelity to convictions, this 
open - mindedness, this courage, THE 
INDEPENDENT has surely not often 


lacked. All this has been coupled thru 
the years with a breadth of view that de- 
sired to lay before the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT a presentation of the dif- 
ferent lines of progress, in theology as 
well as in other fields, and with the enter- 














prise requisite to secure such representa- 
tive presentation. And with this there 
has been further combined discriminating 
editorial discussion, based on competent 
scholarship. This has made it possible 
for THe INDEPENDENT to do a service 
for the progress of theological thinking 
that not many journals, certainly, can 
claim to have rendered. 
Henry CHURCHILL KING, 
President of Oberlin College. 
OBERLIN, OHIO, 


& 


Church Union. 

Sir—I have been a reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT since the beginning of its 
life; for many years I was a frequent 
contributor, and for four years one of its 
responsible editors, so that I may claim 
to have some knowledge of its history. 
THE INDEPENDENT has been a leader in 
many lines of work; for many years it 
was the doyen of Christian journalism 
in the anti-slavery conflict. I observe 
that Mr. Rhodes, in his monumental his- 
tory, makes large use, in his notes, of its 
editorial utterances, as indicating the 
drift of opinion. But in nothing has its 
testimony been more pronounced and 
consistent than in the movements which 
are directed toward the promotion of 
unity and co-operation among the 
churches. From the beginning THE 
INDEPENDENT has been a clear witness 
against the sin of schism. It has testi- 
fied, in season and out of season, against 
the deplorable divisions of Christendom ; 
it has pointed out the puerilities of the 
sectarian distinctions, and exhibited the 
waste and futility of the competitions 
which those called to be saints insist on 
practising. 

It was thru the influence of THE 
INDEPENDENT, I think, that the May 
meetings of “The Congregational’ 
Union,” in the good old anniversary 
days, were turned into a feast of fellow- 
ship. Some of the graybeards well re- 
member those marvelous May days, 
when all the philanthropies and evangel- 
ism congregated in New York, and the 
common air, from the Battery to Mur- 
ray Hill, tingled for ten days with ora- 
tory. The meeting of those days that 
drew the biggest crowd was the meeting 
of “The Congregational Union,” and the 
object of that meeting was not to discuss 
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Congregational schemes, but to ignore 
them, and to sound the praises of Chris- 
tian unity. The speakers were the lead- 
ers of the other denominations, and the 
fraternization for which it gave the op- 
portunity was a most conspicuous and 
influential manifestation of Christian 
brotherhood. I doubt if anything else 
was done, in those days, which more 
strongly helped to promote unity among 
the churches. Of this movement THE - 
INDEPENDENT was the instigator, and a 
stenographic report of the addresses at 
the meeting filled two or three pages of 
its blanket sheet. 

No one ever thinks of THE INDE- 
PENDENT without thinking of Dr. Ward, 
and no one who knows anything about 
the endeavors after unity among the 
churches in this country ever forgets the 
work that he has done, in encouraging 
federation and in advocating the organic 
unity of kindred communions. In every 
such enterprise he has either been at the 
front or among the most zealous of the 
promoters. 

In truth we may say that when the 
history of the reunion of American 
Christianity comes to be written, the part 
which THE INDEPENDENT has taken in 
the movement will occupy a prominent 
page. Sincerely, 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D:, LL. D. 


Co_umsus, Onto. 


as 


Religion in America. 

Sir—During my editorial connection 
with THE INDEPENDENT of nearly a 
quarter of a century, religious journalism 
had a wide influence. The denomina- 
tional press was never stronger than 
when the non-denominational press was 
most prosperous. THE INDEPENDENT 
occupied a unique position. Still retain- 
ing its hold on Congregationalism and 
giving close attention to the interests of 
that denomination, it had an intelligent 
and sympathetic interest in all that con- 
cerned all other churches, not only in the 
United States, but in the world. It aimed 
to give luminous accounts of all impor- 
tant movements in religious thought and 
endeavor thruout Christendom, treating 
them impartially in its news columns, 
and editorially supporting heartily what- 
ever seemed to make for the spirit of 
progress and unity. 
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It made known to the world the prin- 
ciples and practices of the smaller and 
obscurer fractions of Christianity, and 
served a useful purpose in helping the 
progressive elements in each to make a 
successful fight for recognition. I recall 
that one body of literalists, who, by 
minute rules for dress, life and personal 
conduct, sought to shut out everything 
modern, was divided into three factions, 
of which that representing the old order 
is now but a very small, diminishing com- 
pany of zealots, destined soon to become 
extinct. 

THE INDEPENDENT was alert to dis- 
cern in the Roman Catholic Church, de- 
spite its constant assertion that it is al- 
ways and everywhere the same, distinct 
schools of thought, and to interpret for 
the encouragement of the newer Cath- 
olic party the signs indicating the loosen- 
ing of the bonds of medieval tyranny. It 
saw in Leo, with his “Lumen in celo,”’ 
a worthier Pope than Pius IX, with his 
obstinate non posswmus to human prog- 
ress and human liberty, and it hailed as 
educating influences within the Church 
such movements as those led by Dr. 
Déllinger, and Father McGlynn, and 
Bishop Koslowsky, tho it was obvious 
that they could not succeed in really 
dividing the Church. Those Protestants 
who insist that the Church of Pius X is 
the same as that of Pius IX are in accord 
with the element in that Church who say 
there is not and cannot be such a thing 
as progress for Catholicism. The rest of 
the world knows better. 

THE INDEPENDENT, helping by its 
comprehensive and impartial survey of 
the religious world to make those of dif- 
ferent faiths better known to one another, 
advanced the cause of Christian unity, 
which it has always advocated most 
earnestly. It insisted that organic union 
ought to begin in denominational fami- 
lies, like the Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist and Lutheran, and that the prin- 
ciples of comity should obtain every- 
where. The wisdom of its policy is 


amply borne out by such movements as 
Church Federation, the Conference of 
Foreign Mission Boards, the Ecumenical 
Missionary Conferences, and other co- 
operative demonstrations. 

In the opinion of sturdy defenders of 
orthodoxy THe INDEPENDENT was much 
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too ready to sympathize with heretics and 
too intolerant of heresy trials. In the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century 
there were many such trials in the United 
States and Great Britain, and reviewing 
them now, at this safe distance, 1 think 
that most candid minds would say that 
they should be avoided, except in ex- 
treme cases, in the interest of sound be- 
lief as well as of denominational peace, 
for the usual result of a heresy trial is to 
confirm the heretic in his heresy and to 
inoculate sympathizers with it.. The 
alternative is not unbounded toleration, 
but a quieter process of elimination. 

THE INDEPENDENT reported revival 
movements sympathetically and some- 
times with extraordinary fullness, and 
foreseeing the great hold foreign mis- 
sions were to have upon the Church, it 
gave periodically pages of missionary 
intelligence fresh from the field. 

THE INDEPENDENT made a feature of 
its table of statistics of all denominations, 
printed at the beginning of each year. It 
had been attempted before, but had never 
been carried to so complete a presenta- 
tion. A review of the year, setting forth 
the order and importance of the leading 
events of the year in the religious world, 
was also a service widely appreciated. 

On the whole, no other periodical, so 
far as I know, ever did or is doing now 
for the religious denominations what 
THE INDEPENDENT used to do, 

Sincerely, 
Henry K. Carroti (LL. D.). 


PLarInsFieLp, N. J. 
& 


The Independent and the Land. 

Sir—I remember very well the begin- 
ning of THe INDEPENDENT and the 
pleasure with which it was greeted by 
my father and mother. I have noted its 
progress and its history thru all the years 
of its life, and of late with not a little 
personal satisfaction. It was about 1865 
that I wrote my first article for its: col- 
umns, on “The Art of Stopping,” altho 
I have not stopped yet. Inheriting a 
strong bias for Nature study and Nature 
love, my ministerial life was never dis- 
sociated from gardening and orcharding, 
and it was for that reason that I soon 
drifted toward the Horticultural Depart- 
ment. This department was always ably 
conducted, especially by Rev. Dr. Car- 




















roll. 1am not sure that he knew person- 
ally very much about plum trees and 
strawberry growing, but he certainly 
had a knack tor knowing when his cor- 
respondents could be trusted. It is a 
curious fact, yet is a fact, that some of 
our best rural editors were city born and 
city bred. But the best editor is always 
the man who. edits least, and meddles 
none at all with the judgment of one who 
is bred to the topic. 

THE INDEPENDENT had a way from 
the outset of bringing out writers who 
had a rural gift; country knowledge and 
literary tact combined. Of these Mau- 
rice Thompson was the most eminent—a 
poet in his- fingers as well as in his 
brains, for he did his whole life up into 
rhyme and rhythm. If ever a man was 
born a poet in his way of looking at 
things and doing things, as well as say- 
ing them, it was Thompson. It would 
be a good thing to republish a few of his 
best articles. He contributed a big part 
of the life of THe INDEPENDENT for 
many years. 

About thirty years ago city congestion 
began to be a question of such moment 
that England and Germany appointed 
commissions to consider the problem, 
and in America for the first time we be- 
gan to feel that we were socially on the 
road of the Old Continent. Our cities 
began to rival those of Europe for their 
congested masses and alarming poverty. 
If any other journal preceded THE INDE- 
PENDENT in the serious discussion of this 
problem I do not know it. Instead, how- 
ever, of bewailing the fact that the best 
forces were being drawn away from the 
country and absorbed in town life, we 
undertook to trace the possibilities of re- 
action, and make the best of the situation. 
It seemed much wiser to forecast the dis- 
solution of the herd and show the possi- 
bilities hidden in rural life. We watched 
the census and seized with avidity every 
token of a change. I am not sure but 
we exaggerated realities somewhat; at 
least, we let nothing go that told in favor 
of the simpler life. We were prepared 
to comprehend, and make the most also, 
of the rapid reaction that began about 
1890. THE INDEPENDENT was the first 
journal in the United States to discover 
and argue from the fact that the increase 
of population was no longer drifting city- 
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ward. We were then prepared to under- 
stand very promptly the purport of the 
great fiscal change that took place, or 
began to take place, in 1894, when a 
trade balance was announced in favor of 
the United States, three-fourths of which 
was due to the export of country prod- 
uce. Naturally we believed in a good 
deal of freedom of trade. 

I had one hearty laugh when the man- - 
aging editor said: “Powell, is this really 
a statement of facts, or is it a present- 
ment of ideals—a state of affairs that 
ought to be?” My answer was: “It in- 
cludes facts, but it states those facts so 
as to make the argument very strong on 
the right side; it is such a presentment 
as shall serve as a stimulant to more 
rapid movement.” I have all along had 
a deep conviction that THe INDEPEND- 
ENT did more than any other organ of 
the public to make this breach with city 
congestion a popular passion. It cer- 
tainly led the way, and today it can qui- 
etly rejoice in the fact that public senti- 
ment is almost wholly given over to a 
rising taste for country life. We have 
seen the funeral of Old Hayseed and an 
end put to agricultural depression, while 
the list of deserted farms is. no longer | 
publisht by Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts. We have come to a time when 
country life is as free from isolation and 
deprivations as any form of town life. 

I run the risk of speaking boastfully 
in behalf of our splendid journal, because 
I do not think THE INDEPENDENT has 
itself fully realized its own achievements 
along this line. It is not impossible for 
a consistent journal to hypnotize the pub- 
lic into doing really what it had not 
planned to do. Nearly all great move- 
ments come about in this way. The 
rightness or righteousness of the affair is 
first demonstrated, and the people are 
persuaded to go ahead, really inaugu- 
rating what they supposed to be a well 
establisht movement. At any rate THE 
INDEPENDENT has always believed in the 
country and encouraged the simpler life, 
so that when Wagner came to the front, 
with his hearty preachment of the simple 
life, there was really a great movement 
already under way in this country. 

We have seen and we have fostered 
rural free mail delivery until it has laced 
together eight-tenths of the population 
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and has stimulated a distinctively coun- 
try intellectual life. This corelated itself 
with the development of granges, with 
whose activities THE INDEPENDENT has 
closely -allied itself. We have also had 
our share in establishing rural telephones, 
and have welcomed the trolley as a rural 
achievement. There are few sections of 
the country now that are not open to 
modern thought and to scientific meth- 
ods. Every one knows the position THE 
INDEPENDENT has taken in reference to 
the agricultural colleges. These colleges 
have risen with great rapidity, and are 
rapidly becoming the center of State life 
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as well as State thinking. In other 
words, we believe that our educational 
life and our business life should be iden- 
tified, and this will come about thru the 
development of such colleges and their 
congeners. 

THE INDEPENDENT will remain in the 
heartiest sympathy and fullest co-opera- 
tion with farther efforts to make the 
whole land uniform in privileges, and 
give to all the people the conditions of 
simple wholthiness. 

Sincerely, 
E. P. Powe Lt. 
Author of “The Country Home,” etc. 


Curnton, N. ¥. 


Our Charter Friends 


[Very, very few are those still living who have themselves been subscribers to THE 


INDEPENDENT from its first year. 


Most have past before, but there are families which have 


never allowed death to interrupt their loyalty, and some of them have reported to us their 


names. 


pleasure to add a few words of reminiscent appreciation from some of them. 


In such devoted friends THe InpeEPENDENT takes especial pride, and it gives us 


The names 


of such as we are thus informed of are the foliowing.—Evtror.] 


LYMAN ABBOTT, . . New York City. 
EDWIN NORTON ANDREWS, Chicago. 

We had Tue INDEPENDENT from its begin- 
ning in our family, and have taken it ever 
since. 


BENJAMIN BLAKEMAN,. Rockford, IIl. 


With the exception of a brief period during 
the time when Mr. Tilton was its master spirit, 
I have been a subscriber to your valuable pa- 
per from its earliest issues. 

I past the sixty years’ anniversary of my 
wedding last October; my time is shortening 


up. 
J. S. BROWN, . ae" 
WILLIAM B. BURKE, 


From my youth up I remember it as the 
Sunday literature we children were allowed 
to read, and I also recall the accumulated piles 
of same in the garret, which only disappeared 
at the time of the home removal. 


Conneaut, Ohio. 
Meriden, Ct. 


W. H. CATLIN, . Meriden, Conn. 


I well remember the dislike my father had 

for the Observer because it was pro-slavery, 
and for the same reason he did not like the 
Evangelist or the Boston Recorder. I know 
he was a subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT until 
his death in 1880. I have continued the sub- 
scription until the present time. 
REV. F. S. CHILD, Fairfield, Conn. 
GEORGE W. CHILD, E. Woodstock, Ct. 
_ Tam glad to include my own name—follow- 
ing that of my father, John Child—among the 
readers of THe INDEPENDENT from the begin- 
ning, and have no desire to give it up. 


JOSIAH G. COBURN, Newton, Mass. 
I have been a subscriber from the beginning. 
DANA COOK, . South Bend, Ind. 
I have very vivid recollections of my hap- 
piest boyhood days, which in my case were 
rainy ones, for on such days I was permitted 
to tummage thru the garret, piled high with 
files of THE INDEPENDENT. Then, cosily curled 
up in a large armchair before a cheerful wood 
fire, with a large red apple in one hand and 
THE INDEPENDENT spread out on my lap and 
the spacious arms of the chair, I was soon lost 
to the world, deep in the fascinating romance 
of “The Pearl of Orr’s Island.” 
G. D. CRITTENDEN, . Shelburne Falls. 


My father commenced to take Tue INDE- 
PENDENT in 1848 and I have taken it, I think, 
every year since his death, in 1867. Mz. 
Beecher was editor and Mr. Richards was man- 
ager back in the days when my father took it. 
and Joshua Leavitt, whose early home was 
near us, was connected with the paper. I re- 
member him and used to read the Liberator. 
which Garrison edited in the early forties, and 
I well remember the horrible pictures the Lib- 
erator contained which illustrated the cruel 
ties incident to the life of the slave. My 
father had a near neighbor whose brother was 
a private tutor in the family of Governor 
Lloyd, of Maryland, about seventy to eighty 
years ago, and it was said that Fred Douglass 
was Governor Lloyd’s son by a favorite female 
slave, and that Douglass’s rare intellectual gifts 
were inherited from Governor Lloyd, who was 
one of the ablest men of the South. 


LOUISE S. CURTIS, . . . Chicago, Ill. 
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M. M. DEWEY, .'*. Malone, N. Y. 
I am pleased to say I read the paper in my 
mother’s home from its first year until I be- 
came a subscriber in my own home, more than 
fifty -years ago. 
ELLEN EDWARDS, Canfield, Ohio. 
_ I never knew of a time when we did not 
have the paper in the house. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, Columbus. 
W. W. GOODWIN, . Newburyport, Mass. 


JUDGE C. S. GOLD, W. Cornwall, Ct. 
T. S. Gold, my father, had the paper from 
the first till his death, two years ago at the 
age of eighty-eight. Since then I have con- 
tinued the paper. I find it interesting and in- 
structive. Should have a bad time to get on 
without it. The first editor, Dr. Thompson, 
va a classmate of my father’s at Yale, Class 
1838. 
REV. JAS. H. HOADLEY, . New York. 
I wish to congratulate THe INDEPENDENT 
upon the fact that it has reached its sixtieth 
anniversary. It is a great periodical and has 
done a great work for this country from the 
day that its honored owner declared that he 
had goods to sell and not principles. In all 
its long and useful history it was never more 
ably edited than it is today. 


CATHARINE P. HOWARD, . Hartford. 


I have read the paper from its first number 
to the present time with both interest and 
profit, and it has my good wishes for its future 
success. 

DR. E. WELLS KELLOGG, . Milwaukee. 

My father, Rev. S. H.. Kellogg, and his 


father, Rev. E. W. Kellogg, took Tue Inpg- 
PENDENT from its beginning. 
JERUSHA A. MARSHALL, Brooklyn. 
CHARLOTTE B. MILLER, . Skaneateles. 
EDWIN A. MOORE, Kensington, Ct. 
As a magazine THe INDEPENDENT fills a 
niche (we invite spelling reformers to tackle 
that last word) in one’s daily life that no other 
periodical does or attempts to do thru weekly 
offerings, and it succeeds. 
MRS. W. N. NASH, . Zanesville, Ohio. 
MRS. E. M. ORTON, . . Pasadena, Cal. 
ALBERT C. PEPOON, Northport, Wash. 
ELIZA R. PIERCE, Ogden, Utah. 
In making our list of yearly subscriptions 
for magazines and papers, THE INDEPENDENT 
always comes first. 
WILLIAM F. PORTER, - New York. 
E. P. POWELL, ete Clinton, N. Y. 
H. P. PUTNAM, . Provincetown, Mass. 
My father was first before me, and I have 
had it for fifty-five or fifty-six years myself. 
W.S. RAYMOND, . . . Potsdam, N. Y. 
In our family the annual subscribing to THE 
INDEPENDENT has past to the third generation, 
and today the weekly reading of its interest- 
mg Soot is made with pleasure. 
ixty years ago my grandfather, Sewall 
Raymond, received “the first number,” and the 
Prema y ~* been 9 A aoe 
ond, I to I ; George B. ymond, 
1865 to 1897; William S. Raymond, 1897 to 
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May THe INDEPENDENT reach its centennial 
with an ever-increasing list of subscribers and 
of popularity. 

REV. A. M. REID, Steubenville, O. 

I have been a reader of THe INDEPENDENT 
from its first issue. 

M. E. SAFFORD, . Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
MRS. A. SANFORD, . New Haven, Ct. 

l have taken THe INDEPENDENT from its be- 
ginning, except for one year when my husband 
switched off for a change, but was ready to 
take it up again at the expiration of the year. 
V. B. STERLING, . New Milford, Ct. 

My father, Cyrus C. Sterling, of Washing- 
ton, Conn., was among the first subscribers in 
1848, and -he continued to take THe INDE- 
PENDENT as long as he lived. After his death 
in 1857 I became a subscriber, and THe INDE- 
PENDENT has been a most welcome weekly 
visitor from that time till the present. It is 
eagerly looked for by every member of the 
family, and its articles and editorials on all 
the questions of the day are read with great 
interest. We wish to congratulate THE INDE- 
PENDENT on reaching its sixtieth anniversary, 
and wish it many more years of usefulness and 
success. 

REV. M. J. TALBOT, . Providence, R. I. 

I wish to testify my continued interest in 
the paper and in the multitude who will hail 
this anniversary in comparison with the few 
who participated in the risks and the toil of 
establishing such an advocate for a struggling 


cause. 
M. W. TAYLOR, Takoma Park, D. C. 
H. R. TAYLOR, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
From the very first the whole tamily wanted 
to read it: at once on account of its special 
articles. By 1860, when I was married, it had 
become such a necessity that it was made our 
family paper, and has been ever since except- 
ing one year. We could not quite stand Mr. 
Tilton’s articles. 
S. N. UFFORD, New Dorchester, Mass. 
My father, Rev. H. G. Ufford, when in the 
city of New York, prominent in the Brick 
Church, Rev. Dr. Spring, was among the 
early Abolitionists, afterwards removing to 
Connecticut, was nominated for Comptroller 
on the ticket with James G. Birney, of the 
Liberty party. Many a poor fugitive he has 
aided to escape to Canada, when, if detected, 
the penalty was a tremendous one, attending 
meetings-where he and others did not fail to 
find on their clothing often eggs thrown mali- 
ciously by “gentlemen” in waiting for them. 
WM. HAYES WARD, Newark, N. J. 


MARY L. WEBSTER, Bangor, Me. 
My father subscribed to it as an inheritance 
from his father, even as I am doing. 
MARY R. WILCOX, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
DENNIS WORTMAN, East Orange, N. J. 
W. W. WOODRUFF, . West Chester, Pa. 
I am now nearly eighty-four years of age, 
and cannot much longer be a subscriber. But 
while THe INDEPENDENT maintains its present 
character, and I am able to read, I expect to 
continue a subscriber. 
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in book form thirteen current issues will be furnished 
for 45 cents. 

If the numbers comprising any semi-annual volume 
are returned to us prepaid in good condition with $1.5u 
we will bind the volume in handsome and substantia: 
half buckram and deliver it free anywhere in the United 
States. 

We are always glad to receive articles for examina- 
tion, but writers desicing the return of thelr manu- 


scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. We cannot, however, even so, hold 
ourselves responsible for their return. 
preserve a copy. 

Advertising rates will be furnished on application. 


Authors should 





In the Editorial Department 


From the beginning of its history THE 
INDEPENDENT has sought to make its edi- 
torial pages the cream of its service to 
its readers. We value the privilege of 
giving information or pleasure, but 
chiefly we have sought to give, in our 
editorial pages, that quality which has 
been called dynamic, which shall exer- 
cise a certain intellectual or moral force 
on the reader, teaching him to under- 
stand something and feel and do some- 
thing. The country and the world are 
moving forward, knowing more, doing 
better, and we should be ashamed if THE 
INDEPENDENT were to be dragged along 
behind, instead of pulling from the front. 
It looks forward, not backward. It sees 
before it the vision of the very Kingdom 
of God on earth, and it would have its 
place with Him and those who are work- 
ers together with Him for its coming. 

Editorials must be of different sorts— 
some descriptive, some argumentative ; 
some laudatory, some condemnatory ; 
some. gentle, some impassioned, as the 
subject may demand. But a single main 
purpose, which cannot control the other 
departments of information or mutua! 
discussion, must control, namely, the dy- 
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namic—and this because THE INDEPEN- 
DENT addresses itself not to the unthink- 
ing, but to the intelligent and thought- 
ful. We do not say that we seek an au- 
dience “not few but fit,” for in such a 
country as ours, with its general educa- 
tion, the number of those who think for 
themselves and seek wise conclusions on 
important matters is very large—large 
enough to supply circulation for a jour- 
nal which has so high an aim as ours. 

Our aim and rule in editorial writing 
may be thus exprest: To present well- 
considered judgments on as many sub- 
jects as possible that are or ought to be 
of public interest, and to support them 
by sound arguments as forcibly as we 
can. This does not mean that our judg- 
ment is always right, for we are fallible ; 
but it does mean that we do have cer- 
tain great principles that must be un- 
questioned by which we try to square our 
intellectual and moral conclusions; and to 
the problem of their application we give 
as unbiased a study as we are capable of, 
taking pains to secure a large view of the 
conditions involved,'and not to be con- 
trolled by the merely popular or tempo- 
rary. While we try to be right, we yet 
know that, journalistically, it is better to 
be wrong and strong than to be indiffer- 
ent, uncertain and weak. But the per- 
manent editorial strength of a journal 
depends on its being strong in the right 
and not in the wrong, and particularly 
its being right in those matters in which 
it is in advance of the more popular 
opinion. 

To be always right would require in- 
fallibility, and that means omniscience, 
which no editor, no board of editors, no 
library possesses. Yet a competent board 
of editors should come about as near 
omnisciense as is allowed to human fac- 
ulty. When an error is made it should 
be a cause of shame, and, if of any im- 
portance, be humbly acknowledged. That 
is a part of the obligation to attempt to 
be, now and always, right. 

That THE INDEPENDENT has not al- 
ways reached its editorial aims we know 
well enough, but we confess no shame 
as to our purpose and effort. Elsewhere 
we refer to some of the principal sub- 
jects of public interest in which we have 
used urgency. As to our success we 
leave that to our readers; they are our 
jury. WiLit1aAM Hayes Warp. 
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Our Contributors 


In the “Survey of the World” we aim 
to present to the jury of our readers the 
evidence uncolored and unbiased; in our 
signed articles we let the plaintiffs and 
defendants argue the case, and in our 
editorials we assume the omniscient air 
and deliver judgment. Our editorial 
opinions, therefore, frequently differ from 
those of our contributors, and in this we 
take pride. For altho of necessity we must 
dictate the policy of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT and write in the editorial columns 
only what we believe, our readers have 
a right to hear the other side; and hence 
most of the best radical as well as the 
conservative writers at home and abroad 
have found a welcome in our columns. 
All we ask is that our contributors keep 
within the bounds of sanity, decency and 
fair play. There has always been room 


enough in THE INDEPENDENT for Horace 
3ushnell, Dr. Parkhurst, Leo XIII, Mrs. 
Eddy and Herbert Spencer to discuss re- 
ligion; Taft, Bryan and Debs the elec- 
tion; Tolstoy and Hobson war, and the 
“Childless Wife,” and President Roose- 
velt race suicide. Only crooks and cranks 


are disbarred. 

}ut not only do we strive to furnish 
our readers a rich variety of “intellectual 
surprises,” but we have always aimed to 
select those writers who know the most 
about their subject, and then let them 
freely and in their own way say what 
they wish. We do not edit their contri- 
butions. 

The first requisite in an article for THE 
INDEPENDENT is “authority” and the sec- 
ond “timeliness” ; and, fortunately, about 
two-thirds of the time we are able to pro- 
cure articles that are both authoritative 
and timely. A kind friend once said: 
“THE INDEPENDENT prints more contri- 
butions from the ablest writers than any 
other journal in the United States.” 
Whether this is true or not, it would be 
invidious for me to say. But in going 
over the files of THe INDEPENDENT for 
the past six decades, I have been struck 
anew by the ‘surprising number of distin- 
guished men and women. who have hon- 
ored us with their contributions. Indeed, I 
‘ recall no writer of importance in America 
during the past sixty years, and very few 
in Europe, who have not appeared in at 
least one issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Our contributors’ list looms large with 
celebrities, not a few of whom we our- 
selves discovered and brought out. THE 
INDEPENDENT was among the first to rec- 
ognize Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Sid- 
ney Lanier, “Gail Hamilton,” Helen 
Hunt, Justin McCarthy, Maurice Thomp- 
son, Sir Gilbert Parker, Upton Sin- 
clair and many others. Sometimes we 
have missed a genius, as when, several, 
years ago, we rejected a dozen or more 
of Jack London’s articles before the au- 
thor of “The Sea Wolf” made his repu- 
tation. We even debated in solemn edi- 
torial conclave, several months before 
“Frenzied Finance” appeared, whether to 
invite Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston, 
to contribute an article on “The System,” 
but finally decided that it would not be 
of value to our readers. Here is a list 
of a few of our more distinguished con- 
tributors: 
Poets. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Alfred Austin, Joel Benton, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, William Cullen Bryant, Hezekiah 
Butterworth, Will Carleton, Bliss Carman, 
Phoebe and Alice Cary, Rose Terry Cooke, 
Mary Low Dickinson, Julia C. R. Dorr, 
Thomas Dunn English, Edgar Fawcett, Louise 
I. Guiney, Richard Watson Gilder, Bret Harte, 
Paul H. Hayne, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Julia 
Ward Howe, Jean Ingelow, Rudyard Kipling, 
Sidney Lanier, H. W. Longfellow, Lucy Lar- 
com, James Russell Lowell, Joaquin Miller, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Edwin Markham, 
Henry Newbold, Nora Perry, S. M. B. Piatt, 
Edna Dean Proctor, F. Turner Palgrave, Ed- 
mund C. Stedman, Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, Carmen Sylva, 
Bayard Taylor, John B. Tabb, Celia Thaxter, 
Henry Timrod, J. T. Trowbridge, Henry Van 
Dyke, William Watson, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. 

NovELISTS AND EsSAyISTS. 


Louisa M. Alcott, James Lane Allen, Irving 
Bacheller, John Kendrick Bangs, Sir Walter 
Besant, Frank T. Bullen, John Burroughs, 
William Allen Butler, Hall Caine, Moncure D. 
Conway, Rebecca Harding Davis, Margaret 
Deland, Mary Mapes Dodge, Edward Eggle- 
ston, Kate Field, Hamlin Garland, Maxim 
Gorky, Edmund Gosse, Edward Everett Hale, 
“Gail Hamilton,’ Arthur Sherbourne Hardy, 
Thomas Hardy, Joel Chandler Harris, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Blanche Willis How- 
ard, William Dean Howells, Helen Hunt, 
Henry James, Andrew Lang, Jack London, 
Brander Matthews, Olive Thorne Miller, Don- 
ald G. Mitchell, Kirk Monroe, Justin McCar- 
thy, W. E. Norris, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
G. Bernard Shaw, Upton Sinclair, George W. 
Smalley, F. Hopkinson Smith, Goldwin Smith, 
W. T. Stead, Maurice Thompson, Ivan Tour- 
geneff, Leo Tolstoy, Frederick Van Eeden, 
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Charles Dudley Warner, Mary E. Wilkins, I. 
Zangwill, Emile Zola. 


STATESMEN AND PUBLICISTS. 


Count Apponyi, Nelson W. Aldrich, John 
Bigelow, David J. Brewer, William J. Bryan, 
James Bryce, Elihu Burritt, Joseph H. Choate, 
Schuyler Colfax,- Grover ‘Cleveland, Emile 
Combers, George W. Curtis, Sanford B. Dole, 
Neal Dow, George F. Edmunds, William M. 
Evarts, David Dudley Field, Hamilton Fish, 
James A. Garfield, William Lloyd Garrison, 
William E. Gladstone, Horace Greeley, Hanni- 
bal Hamlin, Wade Hampton, John Hay, Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, Abram S. Hewitt, John Jay, 
Jean Jaures, the Emperor of Japan, Louis 
Kossuth, Henry Cabot Lodge, Seth Low, Wil- 
liam .H. McKinley, Count Okuma, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Carl Schurz, John Sherman, Charles 
Sumner, William H. Taft, Henry Wilson. 


CLERGY MEN. 

Edward Abbott, Lyman Abbott, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Edward Beecher, Maud Bal- 
lington Booth, Horace Bushnell, William El- 
lery Channing, Francis E. Clark, Robert 
Collyer, Joseph Cook, Theodore L. Cuyler, 
Howard Crosby, Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, 
Cardinal Gibbons, Newman Hall, George H. 
Hepworth, Archbishop Ireland, Leo XIII, Pére 
Hyacinthe Loyson, B. Fay Mills, Dwight L. 
Moody, W. Robertson Nicolls, Joseph Parker, 
Francis L. Patton, George F. Pentecost. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, A. H. Sayce, Philip 
Schaff, Charles M. Sheldon, Newman Smyth, 
Henry A. Stimson, Richard S. Storrs, T. De 
Witt Talmage, H. Clay Trumbull. 


Epucators. 

W. Benjamin Andrews, James B. Angell, 
Simeon E. Baldwin, Charles A. Briggs, Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, Timothy Dwight, Charles 
W. Eliot, Franklin W. Fisk, Daniel C. Gilman, 
Arthur T. Hadley, Caroline Hazard, Mark 
Hopkins, W. DeW. Hyde, David Starr Jor- 
dan, Simon Newcomb, Noah Porter, Francis E. 
Walker, Lester F. Ward, George Washburn, 
Booker T. Washington, Woodrow Wilson, 
Carroll D. Wright. 


PHILANTHROPISTS AND REFORMERS. 


Jane Addams, John Graham Brooks, John 
Burns, Andrew Carnegie, Anthony Comstock, 
Sefiora De Costa, Frederick Douglass, Henry 
George, Franklin H. Giddings, Samuel Gom- 
pers, John B. Gough, Daniel Huntington, Ben- 
jamin Kidd, Prince Kropotkin, Mrs. Charles 
R. Lowell, William E. Mead, N. O. Nelson, 
Robert C. Ogden, Robert Dale Owen, Anne 
Cobden Sanderson, Charles Sprague Smith, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Baroness 
Von Suttner, Frances E. Willard. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


John D. Archbold, George Bancroft, Arthur 
Brisbane, Luther Burbank, Vincent D’Indy, A. 
Santos Du Mont, John Drew, Daniel Frohman, 
Camille Flammarion, Gen. A. W. Greeley, 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Hugo DeVries, Pietro Mascagni, Alla Nazi- 
mova, Ignace Paderewski, Thomas F. Ryan, 
Camille Saint-Saéns, Admiral W. S. Schley, 
Herbert Spencer, Henry M. Stanley, Ellen 
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Terry, Louisa Tetrazzini, Alfred Russell 


Wallace. 

The names of the foregoing contrib- 
utors are now household. words in Amer- 
ica, and many of them are fortunately 
still alive and will doubtless contribute 
additional articles to our columns from 
time to time. But THE INDEPENDENT 
has not only been the medium by which 
the leaders of the past- three genera- 
tions have addrest the American people, 
it has frequently brought out the life- 
stories of undistinguisht men and wom- 
en who will never become leaders in this 
country, but who have made the nation 
what it is. The history of the world is 
essentially the history of the coming to 
their own of the common people; and 
therefore, the typical biographies which 
we have published of these folk are of 
no slight historical and sociological im- 
portance. Sometimes our very best arti- 
cles are publisht anonymously. They 
pique the curiosity of the subscriber and 
provoke no end of comment. 

It may not be out of place in this Six- 
tieth Anniversary Number to lift the veil 
a little and tell how we obtain our con- 
tributions. Roughly speaking about one- 
half of them are solicited and the other 
half are selected either from a large num- 
ber of regular contributors who have a 
standing invitation to send us whatever 
they may write, or else from the enor- 
mous mass of unsolicited manuscripts 
from more or less unknown authors. 
The solicited manuscripts are frequently 
very hard to get. Indeed, we editors 
often importune a haughty celebrity 
as much as the starving poets impor- 
tune us, instances being even known 
where the celebrity has a printed rejec- 
tion slip which he returns, thanking us 
for our distinguished consideration, and 
regretting “that my engagements will 
not permit me to respond to your kind 
request, tho this does not imply any lack 
of respect for the magazine which you 
edit.” Last October, for instance, when 
we printed articles from all the Presi- 
dential candidates telling why the Amer- 
ican people should vote for their respec- 
tive selves, our readers must not think 
that these articles fell into our editorial 
basket like ripe apples. Since one of the 
most enterprising monthlies got only 
Bryan and Taft to discuss a single as- 

















pect of the campaign, another only Wat- 
son to argue the issue of the small par- 
ties, and still another printed in italics an 
editorial note from Bryan and Taft stat- 
ing that they had no time to write about 
the campaign, we would not like to tell 
our readers how many letters and tele- 
grams were sent before we finally com- 
pleted the symposium. Catching notable 
contributors is like fishing, the big ones 
generally get away. We are happy to 
say, however, that most writers feel that 
in addressing THE INDEPENDENT read- 
ers they are sure to reach an audience 
with influence; and therefore, we have 
some advantage over those magazines 
whose only return for “copy” is a big 
check. 

The contributors whom we expect to 
send us their very best material without 
being especially asked are well known to 
our readers. Justin McCarthy, E. P. 
Powell, Park Benjamin, Mrs. L. H. Har- 
ris, Prof. F. H. Giddings, to mention 
only a very few, are indispensable ad- 
juncts to the Editorial Staff. We do 
not worry about British politics, coun- 
try life, the navy, the American novelists 
or sociology, while they keep their health. 

The rest of our material comes in un- 
bidden. Doubtless it would surprise our 
readers to see the avalanche in the morn- 
ing mail. We accept from five to ten of 
these articles to a bushel basketful we 
reject. It takes a day.of each week for 
one of us to go over these manuscripts, 
and when there is any doubt about a 
certain one, it is past on to another editor 
for his opinion, and sometimes the whole 
staff reads it before it is finally accepted 
or rejected. Anybody can recognize a 
very good or a very bad article, but it 
takes a trained editor to come to a de- 
cision in regard to those articles which 
are “good enough to print” but not “irre- 
sistible.” When in doubt our rule, un- 
like that of the whist-player, is to refuse 
trumps. Still we have to go over all the 
manuscripts that are sent us, for who 
knows but “some mute inglorious Mil- 
ton” may be among them. If we do not 
read every letter of every syllable of 
every word of every article submitted to 
us, we do conscientiously go over them 
all despite the belief held to the contrary 
by the host of literary aspirants who glue 
the inside pages of their manuscripts to- 
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gether or turn one upside down and then 
receive them back disarranged with our 
polite rejection-slip. 

It is a curious fact that more poetry 
is sent to this office than any other kind 
of purchasable matter and I understand 
a similar condition confronts other maga- 
zine editors. This would seem to prove 
that the poets still pipe on for the love 
of piping and not to satisfy any insati- 
able craving on the part of the public. 

I take this occasion to remind our 
readers and contributors again that they 
cannot send us too many articles. There 
is material in everybody’s life for one 
good novel or short story, and in every- 
body’s vocation for a bit of prose or verse 
—preferably prose. We accept almost 
any kind of articles except nature stories 
on “The Hush of the Woods,” Christmas 
fiction beginning ‘““The snow was falling 
in great white flakes,” or sonnets com- 
mencing “As one who.” Some of the 
very best matter that we have ever print- 
ed has come from those who thought 
they could not write. Indeed, one of my 
most valued colleagues dates the begin- 
ning of his literary success to an article 
in THE INDEPENDENT describing how all 
the editors in New York rejected his 
manuscripts. 

As long as THE INDEPENDENT remains 
the forum in which the ablest writers of 
the world discuss the affairs of the day, 
as long as it holds out the welcoming 
hand to the unknown and untried writer, 
and as long as it speaks the strong word 
for humanity, I am sure it will find a 
wider and ever wider constituency. 

HaAmiLton Hort. 


ea] 
The Survey of the World 


In publishing what we call a “Survey 
of the World,” our purpose is to set forth 
a succinct account of the most important 
and interesting events of each week, and 
to do this without bias or any expression 
of our own opinions. We decided long 
ago that these pages of the magazine 
should be strictly a news department, and 
that THE INDEPENDENT’S opinions should 
be expressed only in its editorial col- 
umns. This involves some sacrifice of 
popularity, for we are aware that we 
could make the Survey more readable if 
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we should leave out half the record of 
facts and should select the most pictur- 
esque topics for discussion and comment. 

It is not an easy task to make in eight 
pages an accurate and fairly balanced 
Survey of what has taken place in the 
world during a week. Nearly all the 
writing must be done in the last thirty- 
six hours, and when it is undertaken the 
material must be at hand conveniently 
arranged for immediate use. From the 
beginning of the week the daily journals 
must be carefully read; the despatches 
and other news articles must be taken 
out from day to day, and all of them 
must be classified as the end of the week 
draws near. In many cases they are 
parts of a continuous story, and the 
chapter to be printed must take into ac- 
count the latest developments and events 
in this story, as well as those which were 
earlier. Our readers would probably be 
surprised if they could see the number 
and the bulk of the clippings which are 
classified every week. Reports, especial- 
ly those relating to politics, are much 
longer and more diffuse in American 
dailies now than they were a few years 
ago. 


The differing points of view in 
leading journals deserve to be consid- 


ered. Special despatches supplement 
those of the news agencies. It some- 
times happens that only one topic in the 
week’s record will yield more than fifty 
columns for the classified collection. In 
the American field it is advisable to con- 
sult the newspapers of several cities as 
to questions of national politics. Local 
events of general interest are, of course, 
most fully reported .by the papers pub- 
lisht in or near the places where these 
events occur. In dealing with the broad 
foreign field, the use of cable despatches 
is supplemented by files of London and 
Paris dailies and weekly and monthly 
periodicals from all parts of the world. 
When the material is at hand (except 
that which must be obtained in the last 
hours) and the time has arrived for 
“boiling it down,” topics must be select- 
ed and the allotted space must be appor- 
tioned. Of course, a great part of the 
collected material cannot be used. Still, 
it could not properly have been ignored 
or avoided; for in any special field of 
human activity the events of one day 
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lead up to and explain the events of fol- 
lowing days, and not until the end of the 
week can it be determined whether the 
record in that field will be needed for 
immediate use. The general field is a 
very broad one, including current rec- 
ords of political movements, official ut- 
terances, legislation, wars, revolutions, 
labor controversies, financial panics, 
prosecutions, disasters, etc., in the treat- 
ment of which judicious selection and a 
proper adjustment of emphasis are re- 
quired. 

Our Survey differs from the newspa- 
per chronicle not only in its condensa- 
tion, but also because matters of merely 
local interest are excluded from it, and 
on account of the care with which any 
series of events is followed in it to a 
conclusion after the record has been ob- 
scured in or crowded from the columns 
of the dailies by some new subject. By 
these methods and with the use of orig- 
inal maps and liberal quotations - of 
authoritative utterances we aim to make 
the Survey a “source book” of contem- 
porary history. There may be only a 
few paragraphs relating to a particular 
country, say Turkey, publisht during the 
year, but if these should be cut out and 
pasted together they would form a con- 
tinuous record. : 

We believe and know that this topical 
summary of four hundred pages every 
year is much valued by our readers. And 
it may be added that it is useful to those 
who make it. Not all of their time, of 
course, is given to this work, and there 
is no better preparation for the editorial 
discussion of political questions and 
events, national legislation, financial con- 
ditions and changes, labor disputes, na- 
tional and international movements, and 
other subjects of general interest, than 
that necessarily careful and conscientious 
study of the current record which the 
construction of such a summary requires. 

Frank D. Root. 


a 
The Literary Department 


THE INDEPENDENT has, from its foun- 
dation, devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion to literary criticism, believing that 
it could render no better service to its 
readers than by helping to select the 
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books that are really worth while from 
among the thousands of inferior or 
trashy volumes. As the years have gone by 
this duty has become increasingly difficult 
and more essential because the number 
of books publisht has multiplied amaz- 
ingly and the advertising of them has 
become more artful and clamorous. 

It is said that the late Lord Acton, one 
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being thankful you are not a German, 
for you would have to read three times 
as many. You start in with a New Year’s 
resolution to improve your mind by read- 
ing all the new books—you have doubt- 
less heard some friend say that he, or 
more likely she, “reads all the new 
books.” Reading at the rate of a book 


a day it would require at least 21 years 














THE LITERARY EDITOR’S DEN. 
Fifty feet of new autumn books awaiting their turn to be reviewed. 


of the most scholarly men of the age, 
averaged a book a day for many years. 
Assuming that this is as good as you 
could do yourself without neglecting 
your other occupations, let us see how 
much you would have to do to read all 
the new books. Altogether there are 
publisht every year about 135,000 vol- 
umes. But perhaps you do not read 
Turkish or Danish; in short, suppose vou 
neglect all foreign literature, including 
British, except so far as reprinted in the 
United States, and let us consider only 
the American books, some 8,000 a year, 


to get thru with the books of 1909, and 
by that time you would be some 170,000 
books behind, with no chance of carrying 
out your contract. But you say you do 
not want to read all the books publisht, 
but only those that are of interest or 
importance. Very good. That is where 
we come in. 

We select about a thousand out of these 
8,000 books, and tell you enough about 
these to enable you to tell whether you 
want to make their further acquaintance. 
This Gideon’s band of sifted books is, as 
we have said, only a small fraction of 
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those publisht, and includes only a part 
of those which publishers and authors 
are kind enough to send us, but our aim 
is to review all those which an intelligent 
reader would be apt to consider if he had 
the year’s output spread on a counter be- 
fore him, except, naturally, such techni- 
cal and special books as he has a per- 
sonal interest in. Of course, we have to 
omit many fair and some very good 
books, but we rarely miss one of im- 
portance. After we have picked out 
what books dre, or may be, worth re- 
viewing, our next task is to decide who 
can best review them. In the case of all 
important works our object is to secure 
the services of the man who next to the 
author knows most about the subject, 
and we not infrequently succeed in find- 
ing a man who knows much more about 
it than the author. If. we publisht our 
list of book reviewers you would recog- 
nize nearly as many names as in our list 
of contributors. Anonymity is used in 
this case to secure freedom of speech, 


not to conceal mediocrity. The writer 


of a paragraph is as carefully selected 
as the writer of a page, and we often 
have as many different authors repre- 
sented as there are books criticised. Our 
reviewers are paid at the same rate as 
contributors, altho we have a great many 
applications from people who offer to re- 
view for us works on any subject in the 
whole realm of knowledge, and “take 
pay in books,” We have not accepted 
any of these kind offers. The object of 
each review is to give the following in- 
formation to our readers: 

1. That there is such a book. 

2. What the author has tried to do. 

3. How well he has succeeded. - 

4. What we think about it. 

Accordingly, our reviewers are instruct- 
ed to give the name, author, publisher 
and price, to point out any peculiar ex- 
cellencies or marked defects, to include 
a fair statement of the author’s position, 
thesis or argument; to discuss this so far 
as spacé permits, and, last and least, if 
not incompatible with the preceding re- 
quirements, to make the review interest- 
ing and readable in itself. Nothing is 
easier than to write an amusing and 
satirical screed, “ad /a Quarterly, so sav- 
age and tartarly,” about a worthless 
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book. This is a common pfactice in 
some literary journals, and it would un- 
doubtedly enliven our columns to adopt 
it, but we do not, for two reasons: it 
takes up too much space and so crowds 
out a good book, and, second, a man is 
not necessarily a criminal because he has 
written a poor book. Cover it with a 
mantle of silence and let it die a natural 
death. Our literary department is not 
run for our own amusement, nor as a 
supplement to the advertising columns, 
but as a reliable guide to the best read- 
ing for the benefit of our subscribers. 
Whether _one buys, begs, borrows o1 
steals books, he needs to know how to 
select them intelligently. 
Epwin E. Stosson. 


a 
Art in The Independent 


THERE has been a great change in the 
art features of THe INDEPENDENT since 
1848. Then wood engraving was the 
only known medium. Now the half-tone 
and zincograph processes have crowded 
out the old woodcut, which has long 
since ceased to be used. 

It may be said in general that our illus- 
trations illustrate. That is to say, a pic- 
ture that does not -illuminate the text, 
shed a ray of light on some one in the 
public eye, or make clearer some feature 
of a passing event, is viewed with rigid 
disfavor in the art department, however 
pretty it may be. 

For the most part, photographs lend 
themselves best to our use. These come 
into our hands in various ways. Some- 
times the author sends those he has him- 
self taken, in*with his article. His cam- 
era may be a very poor one or it may 
be a very good one. He may be a poor 
photographer or a very good one. If the 
article is important and the pictures poor, 
we may have to use them. By means 
of retouching and the skillful use of the 
air brush an all but hopeless photograph 
may often be transformed into a half-tone 
plate that is surprisingly good. 

If the author has failed to obtain his 
own photographs, the art editor is some- 
times able to supply illustrations by pur- 
chase from dealers who make a business 
of supplying photographs for publication. 











These cost anywhere from $1 to $10 or 
more. 

If the article has a local setting, the 
staff photographer may be assigned to 
cover and to: obtain the required photo- 
graphs. In the case of the so-called yel- 
low journals, the city editor frequently 
wants photographs of people who do not 
care to have them taken. Sometimes the 
camera gets smashed in such cases, but 
that is considered to be a part of the day’s 
work. THE INDEPENDENT does not use 
such methods. 

It is sometimes impossible, however, 


to get a photograph until publication: 


day. In such a case some exceed- 
ingly quick work is required, and it 
occasionally happens that a photograph 
taken in the morning is made into a half- 
tone plate in the afternoon and printed 
in the evening of the same day. 

When photographs will not do, draw- 
ings must be made by an artist from his 
conceptions of what the author meant to 
convey otherwise the illustration “fights” 
with the text. The artist ought, general- 
ly speaking, to read the author’s text, tho 
some of our highly illustrated contem- 
poraries do not seem to regard this as 
essential. 

The special covers of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT are other problems for the art editor. 
These covers are also variously obtained. 
Sometimes they have been the result of a 
competition where students from art 
schools and other friends have sent in a 
large number of drawings, from which 
the art editor, aided by his editorial col- 
leagues, has selected those which seem to 
be most appropriate for the months in 
which they are to be used. In this con- 
nection it may be said that it is a curious 
fact that in spite of the utmost care in 
setting forth specifications there are al- 
ways some contributors who ignore these 
as if they did not exist. Such persons re- 
serve the right to wonder why they are 
not prize winners. 

For the last year or more the covers 
used on THE INDEPENDENT have been as- 
signed to various artists. The art editor 
will in such cases talk over the cover de- 
sign that is to be with the artist to whom 
the assignment is made. He makes cer- 
tain suggestions to the artist, which may 
be modified by counter suggestions made 
by the artist. The preliminary details 
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having been arranged, the artist in due 
time submits a rough sketch in pencil, in 
which he reduces to an art form the ideas 
he proposes to bring out in the cover. 
His ideas are hinted at rather than de- 
veloped, but they form a working basis. 
If these cartoons seem hopeful the 
artist is commissioned to make the fin- 


_ished drawing, which when completed 


may still be modified in detail if desired. 

When the cover calls for the use of 
more than orie color the process becomes 
more complicated, and involves the mak- 
ing of an extra set of plates for each ad- 
ditional color. 

The art editor is expected to see that 
the paper is artistically “made up,” and 
in order to accomplish this with more cer- 
tainty on THE INDEPENDENT, he goes to 
the printing office with his “dummies” 
on press days, and, taking off his coat 
and putting on an apron, he works 
with the printers and the types. In 
the photograph of the Composing Room 
he is to be seen at the imposing “stone” 
busy with his “make-up” problems. Ap- 
propriate headings, marginalia, head and 
tail pieces, and dozens of little unconsid- 
ered trifles, that almost everybody over- 
looks, it is his province to provide. He 
feels rewarded if sometimes the readers 
like the pages he designs, as they do the 
architectural slant lines of a house roof— 
without knowing why. 


W. G. Bowpo1n. 
ws 


How the Subscriptions Are 
Handled 


Tue subscription department of a 
magazine, unlike the editorial and adver- 
tising departments, is seldom brought to 
the attention of the reader, except when 
he receives a notice of the expiration of 
his subscription. Despite its obscurity, 
this department of THe INDEPENDENT 
employs the largest number of clerks, and 
handles by far the greatest amount of 
correspondence. The most frequent form 
of letter is the request from a subscriber 
for a change of address, which during 
the spring and fall involves a large 
amount of extra labor in handling the 
mail. If all the requests were correctly 
made out the work would be simple 
enough, but unfortunately one-third of 
the orders have to be looked up and some 
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omission supplied. The most frequent 
omission is the failure to give the old ad- 
dress, which makes it impossible to find 
the subscriber’s name, as our subscribers 
are listed by post office addresses and not 
alphabetically by their own names. This 
necessitates our sending a blank to be 
filled out. 

Another .common occurrence which 
makes trouble is the unsigned postal. 
This is a difficulty that can be overcome. 
For instance, we received recently the fol- 
lowing card: 


ARKANSAS City, Kan.—Please change my 


address to Hammond, Minn. 
(No signature.) 

In this case we wrote to the postmaster 
at Arkansas City, found that a certain 
subscriber’s papers, that had been called 
for regularly, were unclaimed, and 
changed this address to Hammond, Minn. 

Another recent request for a change 
gave a chance for a little Sherlock Holmes 
work : 

Please change my address from Dark Har- 
bor, Me., to Lowell, Mass. (Unsigned. ) ’ 


This hitch was adjusted within a very 
few minutes. The list of our present sub- 
scribers in Dark Harbor was compared 
with the list in Lowell last winter and a 
common denominator discovered. This 
address was changed without further hes- 
itation. 

Another form of postal is the one cor- 
rectly addressed to us on one side, but 
with the reverse blank. These are filed 
away to await an irate letter a month 
later. Not long ago we received a card 
postmarked Boston, with nothing written 
on the back. A month later the follow- 
ing letter arrived : 


Four weeks ago I asked you to change my 
address from Boston to Houston, Texas, which 
has not been done. If you cannot be more 
attentive to my requests I shall discontinue my 
subscription. 


The address was changed, without any 
explanation on our part. An incident oc- 
curred last winter worth relating. A lady 
wrote to us complaining that she had sent 
us a dollar for a six months’ subscription 
and had never heard from us. A careful 
inquiry revealed that she had pinned our 
address on a dollar bill and dropped it in 
a post box. A search thru our files re- 
vealed a tag addressed to us with two pin 
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holes thru it and postmarked from the 
source of trouble. We agreed to divide 
the loss and send the magazine a full year 
for another dollar, which was done. In 
this file where the tag was found we keep 
all the coin cards received without the 
name being filled in. There are about 
four hundred of these. In case they are 
postmarked from a small town we can 
sometimes identify them by writing to 
the postmaster, but when sent from a 
large city there is little chance of dis- 
covering the remitter. Routine troubles, 
such as unsigned checks, uncurrent 
money and unusable postage stamps, are 
too common to be enlarged on. Here is 
a letter with some individuality which ar- 
rived a few weeks ago: 

Please quote me the price of a life subscrip- 


tion to THE INDEPENDENT. I want to subscribe. 
Lucy Morse. 


This tantalizing letter was postmarked 
Station H, New York City, but there was 
no other hint at an address. In a vain 
endeavor a delicately worded letter was 
sent to her at Station H, only to be re- 
turned a few weeks later, and Lucy is 
probably wondering at our lack of inter- 
est in the length of her life. 

In the subscription department of a 
large magazine one would expect that 
sentiment and romance would find no 
place, yet now and then an incident oc- 
curs which for a moment makes a sharp 
break in the routine work. A letter came 
in recently from a young lady, requesting 
that her paper be stopped, as she was to 
be married soon, and THE INDEPENDENT 
was already going to the new home. A 
few months later we heard from her 
again, asking to be re-entered on our list 
and still using the prefix “Miss,” which 
seemed to indicate that a tragedy had 
taken place. : 


Here is another letter, more cheerful 
in its tone, and indicating that Tue In- 
DEPENDENT in this case was a potent fac- 
tor: 


Los ANGELES, Cal., Nov. 19, 1908. 


The Independent, 130 Fulton St., New York: 


Dear Sirs—At the request of a Subscriber 
the following change in address is desired. 
Miss Lilly Donald, Riverside, California, to 
Mrs. Dean Downing. Los Angeles, Calif. The 
above-mentioned person has been receiving 
Tue INDEPENDENT for the past two years by 

















my sending it to her, but has seen fit to change 
her name. Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Dean Downinac. 

We received a letter not long ago ask- 
ing us to send THE INDEPENDENT for 
three years to a name in a certain county 
prison in Pennsylvania. The check was 
signed by a woman with the same sur- 
name as the man. It may have been a 
loyal -wife, or perhaps a devoted sister, 
planning to cheer the weary years of 
some transgressing loved one. 

Around Christmas time we receive 
many letters, with every clue of the 
sender carefully concealed, requesting 
the magazine sent to some address for a 
vear. The recipients often inquire of us 
to whom they are indebted for their 
Christmas present, and we are unable to 
enlighten them. 

An unusually large percentage of our 
subscribers renew their subscription, the 
yearly loss sometimes being less than 20 
per cent. Many of our most successful 
magazines lose from 40 to as high as 60 
per cent. of their subscribers every year. 
The new names more than balance the 
discontinuances, because many of our 
readers are glad to extend the influence 
of THE INDEPENDENT. We could relate 
many incidents where our loyal friends 
have given. us the most valuable assist- 
ance. An old friend of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT in Pennsylvania annually subscribes 
for ten or more missionaries in the for- 
eign field. 

Our foreign subscription list is unusually 
large, for many find THE INDEPENDENT 
more valuable in keeping them in touch 
with the home country than a magazine 
printing largely fiction. Some of these 
subscribers do not receive their copies 
until several months after publication. 
We have, among others, a subscriber in 
the Pitcairn Islands, a lonely group of 
rocks in the South Pacific Ocean, to 
which boats from Auckland, New -Zea- 
land, run about once in two months. As 
it takes the mails a month from New 
York to Auckland, this subscriber prob- 
ably receives his copies anywhere from 
three to five months after publication. 
Other copies that go into the interior of 
Africa take almost as long. If THe 
INDEPENDENT were to cease publication 
with this issue, it would still be read with 
interest far into 1909. 

GARDNER RICHARDSON. 
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Publishers of Sixty Years Ago 


In the first issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT appeared the advertisements of John 
Wiley, George P. Putnam, The New 
York Tribune, The Scientific American, 
A. S. Barnes & Co., and Fowler & Wells. 
It is an interesting fact that the same 
advertisers have advertisements in our | 
sixtieth anniversary number. The pub- 
lishing house of John Wiley & Sons was 
establisht by Charles Wiley in 1807. In 
1848 George P.. Putnam, who had been 
a partner with John Wiley, began busi- 
ness under the name of George P. Put- 
nam, which name was changed a year or 
so later to George P. Putnam & Co. 
Fowler & Wells, the publishers of The 
American Phrenological Journal, was 
started in 1838. In the same year was 
founded the house of A. S. Barnes & 
Co., whose chief business has been school 
book publishing. It now includes sci- 
ence, history and general literature, and 
its monthly periodicals are The School 
Journal, The Teachers’ Magazine and 
Educational Foundations. In our first 
issue appeared reviews of books pub- 
lisht by Moses W. Dodd and Baker & 
Scribner. Moses W. Dodd was the 
father of Frank H. Dodd, the senior 
partner of Dodd, Mead & Co., which 
house was formed in 1837. Baker & 
Scribner, now known as Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, was organized in 1846. It 
may be added that Harper & Brothers 
started in 1817, D. Appleton & Co. in 
1825, and P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., of 
Philadelphia, in 1843, and advertisements 
of the three houses last named appear in 
the current issue. The American Tract 
Society was organized in 1825. The 
Baker & Taylor Company was estab- 
lisht in the city of Hartford in 1830, 
and in 1848 moved to 4 Cortlandt street, 
New York, and was known under the 
firm name. of Pratt, Woodford & Co. 
The American Book Company, formed 
in 1890, was the outgrowth of Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co., and other firms who 
have long been patronsof THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. For sixty years THE INDEPENDENT 
has given prominence to its book re- 
views, and its relations with the leading 
publishers in the United States have been 
intimate. 
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Pioneering in Life Insurance 


BY DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, LL.D. 


PresipeNntT OF THE New York Lire Insurance Company. 


HE life of THe INDEPENDENT— 
ci sixty years—may seem a long or a 
short period of time. It depends 
on the point of view. To a sheepherder 
on the Western plains sixty years is an 
eternity ; to men who do things it is like 
a tale of yesterday. Life is endless to 
the man who accomplishes little and that 
little scarcely worth while, but to the 
virile, ambitious, creative man the days 
are too short and the years are too few. 
American life insurance has crowded 
into sixty years—indeed, into fifty years 
—such achievements that the period 
stands out sharply and probably always 
will; just as the Colonial period in our 
history stands out, altho its material ac- 
complishments are almost: negligible by 
comparison with the stupendous activities 
of present day business. 
Pioneering is dangerous. Our life in- 
surance companies—some of them—have 
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been pioneering. There is no finer work. 
The masses of men have generally walked 
blindly past the opportunity which they 
sought. The pioneer, the man of im- 
agination and courage and a sense of 
justice which is exact, tho rough, has had 
eyes for the world, has had that pene- 
trating vision which sees things not only 
as they are, but as they ought to be. Our 
forefathers, for example, were land hun- 
gry, yet they thought the Mississippi 
Valley was uninhabitable. They wanted 
opportunity to work out their own ideas 
in government, and yet as the hour has 
struck from time to time they have hesi- 
tated and been afraid. They hesitated 
over Kentucky and the country north of 
the Ohio, They threatened rebellion over 
the purchase of Louisiana. They delayed 
over Oregon until we narrowly escaped 
war with Great Britain. They condemned 
Seward when he purchased Alaska. It 
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is the same sentiment which suggests 
that we now run away from the Philip- 
pines. 

The pioneer has led the way in each 
case. And how quickly the scene has 
sometimes changed. What seemed a 
danger yesterday is a source of unmeas- 
ured strength today. What seemed reck- 
lessness, extravagance in energy, life and 
limb, was later seen to have been born of 
a prophetic insight. It was this insight 
and the fearlessness that went with it that 
gave us Kentucky and Tennessee, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, and ultimately, 
Louisiana and the noble commonwealths 
along the right bank of the Mississippi. 

The instinct of the pioneer has gener- 
ally been sound. He has made gross mis- 
takes and he has been misunderstood. 
He has been called a visionary, when, as a 
matter of fact, he alone had eyes. He 
saw wealth where others saw only pain 
and hunger. He saw great States where 
others saw only a desert. He saw un- 
measured progress and freedom where 
others saw only extravagant fancies, dan- 
gerous practices, and a general menace to 
establisht society. . 

Life insurance has had—has now here 
in the United States—its Dinwiddies, 
who have conquered insurance Kentuckys 
and Ohios, its Livingstons who have ac- 
quired Louisianas, with as little authority 
as Robert Livingston had in 1803. It 
has had—and it has now—its Tories and 
its Copperheads. At the moment it stands 
at a point of seeming doubt, surrounded 
with much hostility, apparently deprest 
and dismayed. Certain companies, by 
herculean work, by methods which were 
direct and not always above criticism, 
have so splendidly exploited the possi- 
bilities of American life insurance, have 
so emphasized its possibilities and its stu- 
pendous future, that the Louisiana fear 
has reappeared, and legislative commit- 
tees have gravely tried to turn the hands 
of the clock backward. They have sol- 
emnly announced that certain companies 
are already too large, and then (and here 
the reactionaries of 1906 succeeded better 
than their forefathers in 1803) they pro- 
ceeded to enact their fears into law. The 
result has been disaster and dismay. 
Legislation based on hysteria and fear 
never has had any different results. 

But life insurance will overcome even 
such misfortunes and even such enemies. 
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It will overcome the inertia which makes 
bad laws doubly calamitous, because, once 
written into the books, it is not easy— 
however bad and tn-American they may 
be—to eradicate them. 

The prophecy contained in the work of 
certain American companies between 
1892 and 1905 will be realized, because, 
great as the accomplishment was, it was, . 
after all, only a prophecy. Out of the 
newer and larger and better conception 
of life insurance which the work of those 
years created will come, when the evil 
done by the Armstrong Committee has 
been buried with their bones, a yet larger 
accomplishment and a still keener under- 
standing of the profound service which 
life insurance can render society. The 
good the Armstrong Committee did will 
live after them, but only because their 
work will be corrected and revised. 

We are already beginning to wonder at 
a statesmanship which arbitrarily limits 
the legitimate activities of men, which 
even compelled -the destruction of valu- 
able plants ; we especially ponder over the 
quality of a leadership which attempts to 
fix wages by law. But we shall never 
understand—neither in a dozen years nor 
in fifty years—those sections of the insur- 
ance laws of New York State which dis- 
criminate against our own companies in 
favor of the companies of other States, 
and even openly discriminate between the 
companies of New York State. We shall 
ultimately have revision, necessary even 
if the courts correct, as seems likely, the 
most glaring faults of our existing code. 
But meantime the primacy of New York 
companies is waning. How long will the 
Legislature permit this condition to last? 

Josiah Quincy was patriotically alarmed 
in 1811. He foresaw endless disasters 
if the country expanded as then seemed 
possible thru the admission of Louisiana 
to the Union. The Armstrong Commit- 
tee was alarmed in 1906 in the same way 
and wrote their alarm into law. That 
Josiah Quincy was honest doesn’t lessen 
the magnitude of his error. That the 
Armstrong Committee was honest will be 
no defense after our shackles have been 
taken off and we have developed—as we 
shall—an extent and quality of practical 
usefulness which sociologically will be as 
real and as fine as Missouri and Iowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska, are in the develop- 
ment of the nation. 

New Yor« City, 
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1848 —Fire Insurance —1908 


ELSEWHERE in this issue the president 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany admirably reviews the last sixty 
years’ progress in life insurance. In 
this department, therefore, we content 
ourselves with a résumé of fire insur- 
ance, one of the specialties of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT from the very beginning. 

In 1848 there was virtually no super- 
vision of insurance by any of the United 
States. The governmental machinery of 
the State of New York did not include a 
department charged with that duty, and 
‘ such administrative authority as was ex- 
ercised over the conduct of the compa- 
nies was placed in the hands of the State 
Comptroller. It is interesting to note 
that at this time Millard Fillmore, after- 
ward President of the United States, 
held the office of Comptroller of the 
State of New York. 

We learn from Mr. Fillmore’s annual 
report to the Legislature for the year 
1848 that the law “made it the duty of 
every moneyed corporation” to file with 
the Comptroller, annually, a sworn state- 
ment of its affairs; and that the term 
“moneyed corporation” meant all such 
“having banking powers or authorized to 
makeinsurances.” Mr. Fillmore undertook 
to enforce this law and drafted a form of 
annual statement to be used by the fire 
insurance companies—probably the first 
blank of the kind ever required by a 
State of insurance companies. Judged 
by the standards of today, its inadequa- 
cies and deficiencies are its chief char- 
acteristics. It seemed to cover every- 
thing that was essentially inconsequen- 
tial and nothing that was actually neces- 
sary to exposing the transactions and 
true financial condition of the companies. 


An examination of the report of 1848 
reveals the existence during that year of 
fifty-four fire insurance companies filing 
statements, of which twenty-four were 
joint stock and thirty mutual corpora- 
tions. There were twenty-two others, 
including fire, marine and life companies, 
which, by their charters, were exempted 
from making reports. Two of these, 
now dead, were stock companies. Of 
the twenty-four stock companies report- 
ing to the Comptroller all but five—the 
Albany Insurance Company, the North 
River Insurance Company, the United 
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States Fire Insurance Company, the 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
and the Williamsburgh City Fire Insur- 
ance Company—have either failed or re- 
tired. Only two of the thirty mutuals 
have survived—the Glen Cove Mutual 
and the Suffolk County Mutual. 

The report purports to show in some 
sort of detail the assets, liabilities and 
losses paid by these companies; but so 
incongruous and unrelated are the items 
composing the account that it is impossi- 
ble to extract from them a clear state- 
ment, either of the business or financial 
condition of the companies appearing. 

The gross assets of the stock compa- 
nies for the year ending December 3Ist, 
1848, are put down at $6,046,114.57, but 
it is next to impossible to indicate what 
these assets were. The gross assets of the 
thirty mutuals are represented to be $4,- 
707,305.44, of which $4,564,915.73 were 
policyholders’ paper — notes given for 
premiums. 

The gross liabilities of the stock com- 
panies are posted at the insignificant 
sum of $408,526.98, which, as a matter 
of course, was absurdly inadequate, 
there being no provision made for the 
liability incurred on account of capital 
stock, no reserves for unearned premi- 
ums, or unpaid losses. The gross liabil- 
ities of the mutuals appear at $136,012.20. 

The insurance*in force in the two 
classes of companies seems to have been 
respectively : Stock companies, $196,868,- 
248; mutuals, $72,354,218. 

During the sixty years since 1848, as 
nearly as a careful search of available 
records affords, the number of stock fire 
insurance companies which have been or- 
ganized in the State of New York, and, 
thru failure and otherwise, have been 
compelled to discontinue business, closely 
approximates two hundred. Since the 
establishment of the State Insurance De- 
partment in 1859 the number so begin- 
ning and failing or discontinuing aggre- 
gates one hundred and fifty-three. 

There are in existence today fire insur- 
ance companies of States other than New 
York to the number of twenty-five that 
commenced business prior to 1848, of 
which three are in Connecticut, eleven in 
Pennsylvania, four in New Jersey, one 
in Missouri, one in Massachusetts, three 
in Ohio, one in Rhode Island and one in 
Virginia. 

















Fire insurance has moved on with the 
procession of civilization. The four pages 
in the report of 1848, containing its sim- 
ple annals, have grown to a bulky volume 
of 998 pages in 1908—a minute history 
of the business during 1907. There has 
not been a marked increase, however, in 
the number of New York stock fire com- 
panies, the aggregate now being but 
forty-six. It is not a favorite investment 
with capitalists. The mutual organiza- 
tions have nearly all disappeared, there 
being but four now in existence, holding 
assets of $584,875. 

Measuring by assets, the ten leading 
stock companies operating at this time 
are the Home of New York (1853), 
Hartford of Hartford (1810), Conti- 
nental of New York (1853), Aetna of 
Hartford (1819), German-American of 
New York (1872), Insurance Company 
of North America of Philadelphia 
(1792), Phenix of Brooklyn (1853), 
Phoenix of Hartford (1854), Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia (1817), and Na- 
tional of Hartford (1871). The Penn- 
sylvania Fire Insurance Company was 
organized in 1825. 

Other well known companies, organ- 
ized after the establishment of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, were the Springfield Fire 
and Marine (1849), the Connecticut 
Fire (1850), the Hanover Fire (1852), 
and the Phoenix Insurance Company of 
Hartford (1854). The Orient Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford was organ- 
ized in 1871. 

Below will be found in convenient 
form the totals of the essential statistics 
of the existing stock companies organ- 
ized in and doing business under the laws 
of the State of New York, as of date, 
January Ist, 1908: 


Total number of companies... 46 


ie $21,150,004 
Total admitted assets......... 124,801,517 
Total reserves for unearned 

I a dati dds oo wares 58,052,496 
Total of all liabilities......... 88,527,784 
Surplus for protection of pol- 

WN iSus dood ose case 36,273,733 
Premiums received in 1907.... 67,142,471 
Total income in 1907......... 74,373,002 
Losses paid in 1907........... 31,320,1 
Dividends paid stockholders in 

1907 ....... ost es sabay's 3,105,338 
Commissions paid agents in 

Eo vhs osc sehvevivessone 14,328,033 
Total disbursements in 1907... 62,934,868 
fotal insurance in force on 

December 31st, 1907....... 10, 164,186,404 
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The total number of stock companies 
doing business in the State of New 
York, on January ist, 1908, including 
those domiciled in the State, those from 
other States and foreign countries, was 
169. The principal items composing their 
statistical history during the year 1907 
follow: Amount of their combined capi- 
tals, $74,819,233; amount of their com- 
bined assets, $430,363,427; amount of © 
their combined liabilities, $322,612,317; 
amount of their combined net surpluses, 
$107,751,110. Their combined total in- 
come for 1907 was $285,411,217; their 
combined total losses were $121,801,012; 
their combined total disbursements were 
$245,918,381. The amount of their out- 
standing insurance aggregates several 
hundred millions in excess of 35 billions 
of dollars. 

st 


Tue Chamber of Commerce, at a 
meeting held last week, adopted the re- 
port of its committee on insurance as fol- 
lows, viz. : 


Whereas, The present insurance law as governing 
life insurance companies was adopted at a time when 
the emergency seemed to necessitate prompt action 
and it was impossible to consider with due delibera- 
tion all the effects of the new law upon the varied 
interests to which it would apply; and 

Whereas, In some particulars it seems necessary to 
amend the statute to the advantage of the interests 
involved without affecting the general purpose of the 
law; and 

Whereas, The Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York in his recent report to the Legis- 
lature discusses the relative progress of the life com- 
pamies of this State as compared with the progress of 
the life companies of other States during the year 
1907, as. exhibited in the sworn returns included in 
said report, and sums up the situation in these words: 

“Covering the business of the years 1904 and 1907, 
the outside companies exhibit a f mente of only $81,- 
000,009 in new business written, and an increase of 
$874,000,000 of total insurance: in force, while New 
York State companies have a discouraging record as 
above shown “4 $692,000,000 decrease of new busi- 
ness and $53,000,000 decrease of insurance in force. 

“In 1904 the new insurance written by the life in- 
surance companies of other States then authorized 
was about 64 per cent. of that written by New York 
companies, while of new insurance written in 1907 
the total of our own companies was only about 80 per 
cent. of that of the outside companies;” and 

Whereas, There seems to be a difference of opinion 
as to the cause of this “discouraging record,” now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Governor of this State be and 
he hereby is requested to appoint a commission ot 
five or citizens of this. State, two of whom 
should be expert in all branches of life insurance 
administration, immediately to investigate the cond)- 
tions surrounding the life companies of this State and 
report to the incoming Legislature, but not later than 
January 15th, 1909, what, if any, action in the judg- 
ment of such commission that body should take in the 
premises. 

(Signed), 
Anton A. Raven, 
Georce E. Ibe, 
Exrsrivce G. Snow, 
Henry Evans, 
Henry C. Sworps, 
Committee on Insurance, 


New York, November 3oth, 1908. 








FINANCIAL 


The Record of Sixty Years 


We have brought together, in the table 
which appears below, a few statistics 
which show the great and remarkable 
growth of the United States in wealth, 
manufactures, trade, banking  institu- 
tions, etc., since THE INDEPENDENT was 
founded, sixty years ago. Many other 
figures might be added, but these are 
sufficient to indicate the development 
which has taken place since the first 
number of THE INDEPENDENT was print- 
ed. We have used the year 1850, be- 
cause official statements for that year are 
available, while those for 1848 either do 
not exist or can be found only with 
much difficulty. In the second column 
there are a few figures which are not 
strictly those of the present year, but are 
drawn from the latest census reports: 


1850. 1908. 
Population ........-. 23,191,876 89,000,000 
SD candebensoan $7,135,780,000 $107,104,211,917 
Value of products of 

manufacture ..... $1,619,106,616  $14,802,147,087 
Wages in manufac- 

SE cncgsaecvecs $236,755,000 $2,611,540, ne 
Farm property...... $3,967,343,580 rvs sf ee | 838 
DEE ¢ tebNatn tees $144,375,726 60,799,087 
BOGGS ccicncnscees $173,509,526 3h 194,341,994 
Government receipts. $43,592,889 $589,895,763 
Government ex;endi- 

NG 2 cen peedsexe $37,165,990 $659,552,125 
Railroads, miles..... 9,021 229,951 


Money in circulation $278,761,982 $2,736,646,628 


Deposits in savings 


ee Eee $43,431,130 $3,690,078,945 
Deposits in State 

BD. 0b deesnedeme $109,586,5905 $3,047,601,188 
Deposits in all banks ‘ 

and trustcompanies -—...... $13,077,330,466 
bb leposits In New 


York City com- 


Love ee we re 
Leposits in New 

York City com- 

mercial banks and 

eee eee s5 ..) * + mews $2,530,216,000 
Pig iron output, tons 563.755 25,307,191 
“orn crop, bushels. . 592,071,104 2,927,416,001 
Cotton, bales ...... 2,333,718 11,345,988 


Thruout these sixty years of national 
growth—marked, as they have been, by 
a wonderful expansion of railway and 
telegraph service, the establishment of 
powerful corporations, and an extraor- 
dinary financial development — THE 
INDEPENDENT has been interested in the 
commercial progress of the American 
people and has exerted its influence for 
the public good. When it was founded 
there were less than 6,000 miles of rail- 
road in the country. It urged the sup- 


port of those great enterprises which 
gave us transportation lines to the Pa- 
cific. It has stood for honesty in the 
nation’s currency standard and in corpo- 


ration finance. The legislation which 


‘created the national bank system, and 


which it promoted, was enacted when it 
had been publisht for about fifteen years. 
It has discussed the business and finan- 
cial questions of the time both in its 
financial department and in its editorial 
columns, with the purpose of giving use- 
ful information and of insisting upon the 
use of proper methods. Its influence and 
the soundness of its policy have been rec- 
ogtiized by eminent bankers and the 
country’s greatest financial institutions. 
These have habitually chosen its adver- 
tising pages for announcements addrest 
to intelligent and conservative readers. 
Its just and fearless criticism of the evils 
that inevitably accompany extraordinary 
financial growth and activity has com- 
mended it to that great and dominating 
e'ement in the American business world 
that abhors evil. 


& 

..Henry P. Davison, who lays aside 
the vice-presidency of the First National 
Bank to become a partner in the banking 
house of J. P. Morgan & Co., has shown 
exceptional financial ability and per- 
formed tasks of great responsibility 
which are usually given to older men. 
He is but forty-one years old and has 
made his own way, the quality of his 
work causing such rapid promotion that 
he was forced to give up the study of 
law, which he was pursuing at night. 
For some years he was with the Liberty 
National Bank, rising there to the office 
of president. Six years ago he was taken 
by George F. Baker to the First Na- 
tional, and now Mr. Morgan, a good 
judge of financiers, has drawn him into 
his great firm. Mr. Davison’s ability was 
proved in the hight of the recent panic, 
when he took part in the many impor- 
tant conferences which were held, and 
also, as a member of a special committce 
of the Clearing House Association, con- 
ducted a searching examination of sev- 
eral financial institutions which sought 
aid. In Europe, last summer, he assisted 
the Aldrich Commission, at its request, 
in its inquiries concerning the great Gov- 
ernment banks of England, France and 
Germany. His successor in the bank is 
Thomas W. Lamont, who has been vice- 
president of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 


pany. 











